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RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ARTHUR ONS LO W. 
Speaker of the Host of Counoxs. 


SIX, 


SHOULD not have ould to ad 
dreſs theſe ſheets to you, had not the in- 
dulgence of the Public given them' fome 
ſort of merit, (owing, doubtleſs, to the im- 
portance of my ſubject; by the many editions ® 
they have been pleaſed to encourage. 
1 here give a ſuccinct account of the reigns 
of our ſeveral monarchs, from the earlieſt - ©! 
times, extracted from authors of reputation? 
and have endeavoured to ſet the whole in fuch 
a light, as may inſpire the readers with an ar 
dent love for our pure religion, and its-darling- + 
attendant, liberty; and, on the other hand}; 
with a juft abhorrence of poperys and its com- 
panion ſlavery. » 
As the preſent performance is def gned chiefly . 
for the inſtruction of the riſing generation, - 
thence hope that it will not be thought unwor- 5 
thy the patronage of a Gentleman, to whom 
men of Letters and Learning, have the higheſt 
obligations, and to whoſe countenance and favour . 
I myſelf am ſingularly indebted: of a Gentleman 
whoſe actions ſpeak how greatly he has the welfare Ml 
of our envied iſlands at heart: of a Gentleman "2 


DEDICATION. 
who has preſided, during ſo long a courſe of years 
with the greateſt dignity, in an Augult Houſe, 


the Palladium of our happy conſtitution. 
When I reflect on the long ſeries of ages, 


during which ignorance and cruelty overſpread 


dhe face of the earth; I cannot enough thank 
Providence, for giving me exiſtence in an en- 


lightened period, when Arts and Sciences are 


carried to a high perfection; when our coun- 
try men, tho' engaged in a fierce war, lighted 
vp by an ambitious enemy, are nevertheleſs 
happy : — when the conduct and intrepidity of 
our troops at Quebec and Minden, recall the 
immortal battles of Creſh and Agincourt:— and 
when our navy not only awes the nations 
round, but triumphs in every part of the 


May the reign of our new Sovereign, (whoſe 


moſt gracious Declaration, on his aſcending the 


Throne, ſpeaks him a ſecond T1Tvs) be crown- 
ed with every felicity! And (SIR,) may You 
live ſtill many years, to ſee the bliſsful effects 


of your national labours ! 


J am, 
with all imaginable Rſpecl, 
STR, A 
Your moſt humble, 


moſt obedient, 
moſt devoted Servant, 


Lon'on, 
92. 26, 7560 


Jon LocRMAM 
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AFY warmeſt thanks are due to the Public in general, 
and to thife reſbectable perſons in particular, ub 
ediicate our youth, for the very great encouragement - 
they art ftill pleaſed to give to this Epitome, the ſucceſs of 
ich has far exceeded my moſt e eæpectabiens; it 
having now gone fourteen times to Prefs, beſides Four edi. 
tions in Engliſh and French, (1 having drawn it 1 ori 
ginally in both theſe languages ) printed for Mr. Vaillant; 
not to mention the Iriſh editions, and ſome pirated ones, | 
obe the hint of it to a ſmall piete, entitled, Methode 
facile pour apprendre I Hiſtoire d*Angleterre, [Au +; 
Method for learning the Hiſtory of England] written for 1 
uſe of Duke d'Elbeuf, head of. the houſe of Lorrain ;- 
avhich picee J, at firfl, intended only to tranſlate into Engliſh, 
But after peruſing it, I found it. fo erroneous, ( the" the plan 
was a good one; ] and built upon principles ſo repugnant 
to thoſe of reaſon, of liberty, and of the Britiſh conſtitution (it 
bring written by an ingenieur French gentleman of the Romiſh 
communion) that 1 found myſelf obliged to correct, alter, and 
enlarge it almoſt in cvery page; in ſhort, to new-mould it, the 


two laſt reigns but one excepted, great part of which were 0, 1 


drawn up, or re- touch d, by another Hand. 8 i 
ts my little performance was very. auell received, on its firſt 
publication, I reſolued to fſhew my acknowledgment, for the fa 
wour, in the befl manner I could, in ibe ſecond edition ; by making 
it flill more compleat. For this purpoſe 1 continued my reſearches 
into our Engliſh b:;forians, and particularly into Monſieur 
Rapin, and his continuator ; (but without following any of | 
them implicitly ; ) and to their labours the preſent Abridgement 
is much obliged. As the public were pleaſed ſtill ta continue 
their indulgence, I firove to improve the work in the ſubſequent © 
editions ; *till at laſt I made it as perfedt as I could; the), I 
am perſuaded, it would have been much more ſo, had ſome 
able band attempted it: And it now differs as widely from 
the ſmall French Hiffory abowe-mentioned, as the ſhip ſhea 
to the public, for that of Sir Francis Drake, a confiderable 
number of years after his death, did from the renowned ond, 
avhich carried that illuſtrious Mariner round the globe, © 

The improvement in this new impreſſion, is the Addition of 
the Reign of his late Majeſty, King Georcs II. F whoſe 
Memory muſt be eyer bes 4 1 the Year 1761. As his reign 
abo with events, both civil and military, which <vill for 


as 


fn? 


ever dienify our Annals ; the voſt plec ſure I took in digeſing 


them, drtau on my pen inſer/ibly, to a great length; in like manner 


a a traveller is apt 10 wander long in a delightful ſpot : by 


aawhich means 1 extended that reign to far larger bounds than any 
of the preceding; eſpeciallyj as I added, (by way of Landiiip, 
&c. to a Portrait, not only the maſ fig nul domeſtic occurrences, 


but likexviſ/e all the material foreign tranſactians; which m oft 


neceſſarily have increaſed my taſt, ibo à very agreeable one. 
Of one thing the reader may be aſſured, viz: that Truth, 
or wvhat 8 to me ſuch, has been my guide throughout ; 
I thinking her dictates too ſacred, to be violated upon any con- 
federation whatforver. Freedom, both in ſeating and wri-- 
Ling, is 2 in this happy country. This 1 confider as a. 
capital 
freedom ſprings truth ; and 'twas my love for it, and mankind, 
auhich induced me to compile, in 174.5, a Hiſtory of the cruel 
Sufferings of Proteſtants, by Popiſh Perſecutions, rice bound 
386. The kind reception it meets with mufl necefſarily give 
- me pleaſure i For this I thank the public in general, and, in 


ticular, the late meſt excellent Dr. Stephen Hales; and 


an author in the Bibliotheque des Sciences & des beaux 
Arts ® ; as /ikewiſe an Engliſh gent/eman, (an ornament to 
Letters and humanity ) who not only ſent my little performance 
10 different parts of the Britiſh demintons, and even to-Romith 
Countries: lut alſo favoured me with the mt friendly and 
moſt animating teflimonials of his appprobation, and gentrouſcy 


preſented me with @ great many very curious books, in waricus + 


languages, on Papiſb cruelly and ſuperſlition. But 1 an chiefly | 


 bonoured (next to the gracicus candefeenſion cf his preſent 


Majeſty, who accepted this little work, with my tauo other hi- 


fries, } by the countenance of their Royal Highneſſes the young 
PRINCES ard PRINCESSES 3 who received this performance 
with their uſual affability, from my band; and deign'd to 
Jay, that they would ſtudy it, after declaring thttr good opinie u 
of my ſuljef. This laft circumſlance, indeed, I humbly 
© expected, as they ſpring from Princes, who, at the ſame time 
* that they were renowned for benevolence of heart, were no leſs 
Aillinguiſbed for being the ſcourges of popery and tyranny, 


2 Pour les mois de Juillet, Aovt, & Septembre, page 129, 3 la Haye 


chez Pierre Goſſe, 1760. 
P. S. As errors in a work of this ſort, are almoſt unavoidable, the 
author will be greatly obliged to ſuch candid readers as ſhall inform him 
of any, which he will carefully correct in a future edition. abs 


Fug, which gives a kind of zeſt to all others. From 


1. RS. ( ow 
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| ſhould be expreſt firſt, aſſumed that of Kin 
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Hiſtory of EN GAB. 


E Britain? 
| e The iſland which comprehends the 
doms of England and Scotland. 
long has it been called by that 
name 
A. Ever fince the beginnin of the reign of Ki amis 
I. who, in order to put an a to the diſpute _—_ 
xbout the royal title, viz. Whether England 1 
of Great 


Britain; and revived a name that had been! 


aſide, b 
an edit of King Egbert, ever inte the * of ds 
ninth century. | 


2. What is the ſhape of Grea?-Britain ? 
A. Triangular ; the mg whereof are the Link. point 


to the weſt ; that of Fore/and, or Sandwich near Dower on 


the eaſt ; and that of Straithy: head to the north. 
What are the ſeas that ſurround it ? 
A. The channel-to the ſouth, which ſeparates it from 
France; ; to the eaſt the German ocean, lying between Eng- 


and, Flanders, Germany and Denmark ; the North, or Frozen 


Sea to the north; and the Iii Sea to the welt, _ \ 
2 Into how many parts is Great- Britain divided ? ' 
Two; viz. England and Scotland ; the latter lying 5 


the north and the former to the ſouth. 


2. What is the true extent of Great-Britain ? 


Tue weſtern fide of it, from the Lizard point „ 


c 


— 


* - 


* Ar country is that you term G. . 


1 Hs rox of ENGL AND. 

to Caithneſs in Scotland, reckoning the windings 
of the ſhores, 1 is 812 miles; the eaſtern ſide 704 3 the ſouth 
. coaſt, which is the broadeſt, 320 ; and the circuit of the 


whole iſlaqd, is 1836 miles. 
Bes hen was the name of Britain changed into that of 


. 55 10 the year 585 or 586, a little after the forading of 


=  . the ſeven kingdoms, with the unanimous conſent of the 
"as feven King 3 


_ S How! is England bounded ? | 

INE By the rivers Taweed and Sohway, and the mountains 
-- af Cine, which divide it from Scotland z the reſt of it us 

=. ded by the ocean. 

_— 2. Who were the antient inhabitants thereof! 

1 A. The Britons, whether deſcended from the Gaul a or 
1 i rojans, and the Engii/h. 


—— What nations have had the ſovereignty of it ?. 
A. The Britons, the Romans, the Saxons or. Engli , the 
1 Dans, and the Nor mau. 
co SZ How many Kings have ſway'd the Engliſb throne? 

be hes” ?Tis impoſſible to give the exact number of thoſe who 


|. projgned- before \ Anno 800, when Egbert began the mo. 
*-., «<narchy, the hiſtory whereof we are now writing, 
PEER 2, * not England divided. into ſeven king 


5 ; > Yes: and it was called. the Saxon Heptarchy, which 
were the Kingdoms, 1. of Kent; 2. of South-Sex, or of 
tze South Saxons; 4. Wift-Sex, or of the Weft-Saxons,; 


ms befors | 


— 
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Eaſt-Sex, or of the Eafi-Saxons ; 5. tlie Northumbers "We *. 


5 ö x Kaſt- - Angles ; 7 of Mercia. 
. Have all the Kings from Egbert, ſprung, from the 
3 fame family: 

Won” 81 che iy that now ſits upon the throne is the 


1 07 2 me the names of the families, and the 
ings deſcended from them. 
The 'frit was that of the Saxen or Engliþ Kings, 
Whereof there were ſeventeen; the ſecond that of the 
Py of which there were only three Kings; the third, 
ich is that of the Normans, gave the ſame number; and 
that of "ax S is the fourth, a ge is 
F ERA. * one. | | | 
96/20" 08 


—— Go > 2 . - . 
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ROYAL FAMNITWJ.. 5 ; 
2 Who are the reſt ? Go 
We mult.ficit obſerve, that the family. of the Plants... .- 
enets,, (the houſe of Arjen, which is the fifth; is, divided - 3 
into. three branches, wiz. that of the Plantageneta, whence: _ 
eight Kings have {prung ; ; thoſe of York — of Lancafter, # 
from each whereof three monarchs have' . | BR 
2. Tell me che names of the reſt. - E 
A. The Tudors have given three Kings and two . "IR + 
the 7 four Kings and two Qu aud Ve that f 
Brunſwick, which is now apon throne, thres ; Eipgo 8 
have . 5 3 842% 


; ' FEES, 6. 
Of the Roy 41. Fa A br N 4 
9, HAT: kind of government. is 6dr 


A. A Monarchy, the authority whereof is veveithelefy 
limited by the Paliament. The crown is. hereditary, and: © 
the women are allowed to ſucceed to it. 


In what does the ſovereign anthorey of the Kit 2 
of Tales immediately conſiſt? „ 2 


4. They alone baue power to decdars peace-or War 0 3 J 
; make leagues, treaties, or to-conclude a truce-;+to-revews, x | 
bt or ſend out ambaſſadors; to coin money, but not 8 ; 


current value of it, which is done by conſent; of parkamgnt. -- . 


L only; to allow or repeal grants or privileges; to an „ 2 2 3 
f the ſeveral governments in their dominiags, m- 9 2 

5 | 

5 


ploy ments both at ſea and land. In a word, ali com wins” 
whether for life, or a certain limited time, * n 3) 


their difpoſal. .. $222 
"2 . Does their power extend no farthex ?- T7 I 
They are heirs, in the leſt reſort, id 3 Makes 
. | that is, all eſtates, where no heir appears, tevert or hes _— 
to the lord firſt ; and, if there i. ora. chen de che King. - a | 
e 2. .Pray-continue, - + 24 "2 


4. They had the cuſtody of the gas audi 2 2 Ef 
minors who held of the,crown-; the ige applythee- BET. 


- venues thereof to their ow/n-private uſe, e NV 
I, neceſſary for the minors maintenance, an ſuc time as he 3 # 
F Wr ** Abd. then g ,. "If 
" ; "2 (DJ: 57 $i could - 2 I 
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- Parliament ? | 
A. They alone have the 


roguing, and diflolving it; 


name ? 


cature ; has liberty to 


is plaintiff, - 


upon?! 


Treland. 
The Queen conſort- 


"*W 4. She may make whatever 


: 
” 
\ , 
- * ' . > 
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20 church of England, over all perſ 
title was taken up by Queen Elizabtth, inſtead of the f 
preme Head, which was 4 by Henry VIII. and Eu 
Ile nominates to biſhoprics and ſeveral other benefices; 
He claims tenths and annats; and by his mandate to the 
archbiſhop aſſembles his clergy i in convocation ; they not 
having the power of fitting without ſuch mandate. 
2. In What manner is the King or England waited 


6- His Toxvef ENGLAN D. 


could not marry without the royal conſent; but this has 
been taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c, 24. 
2. Have the Kings of England any authority over the”. 


2 


royal a ent to acts, without being obliged 

reaſon of their refuſal: and the hole fo 

parliamentary ſtatutes flow from them, and cannot paſs into 

_ a law without their expreſs conſent. 

2. ls juſtice adminiſtered in the King of England's 
A. In all parts of Ge- Britain he is the ſu jud 

or lord chief juſtice, He fills up all the offices os, Gag. 

preſide. in all tribunals, and a all 


caſes, that of high treaſon excepted,” in which he * 


2. Has he no power in the church 3 
A. He is the ſupreme moderator and 


ons and in 


wer of ſummoning, pro- 
ey may OT to give the 


to declare the 


orce and power of 


vernor of the wi 


cauſes z Which 


Q Who is the ſecond perfon in the kingdom ? 


Does ſhe enjoy any peculiar privileges? 
2 whe purchaſes the thinks proper 
in the kingdom, and diſpoſe of them without an act! of. 
| - parliament for her naturalization. She may remove her 
*  Canſesto whatever court ſhe pleaſes; and if, when a widow, - 

ſhe ſhould marry again, ſhe would have all honours paid 
der uy 1 e * . n en- 8 


vr. 


26? In a kneding: poſture ; and no one was allowe&t@ hv.) 
covered before him, except 'De Courcy, Wann aol 


I 


* 1 7 


rene. e 


| Roral FAMILY. | H 4 


2. e ALL 2; 
A. He is fl rince © and is a 
2 


parent to the crown ; and when ke is fiftee 
pay him homage. 
Is it many years fince the King's eldeſt fon has en- 
joy'd this dds? 
A. Edward I. (to compute as the Fg do, from he: 
Norman princes) won this prone, in 3 
Llewellyn the laſt prince of Wales; and he wholly a 


the authority of theſe princes, by taking priſoner David, 


Llewellyn's brother, whom he beheaded in ft 
hich of the Kings of a ſons had the 
title of Prince of Wales # 

A. Edward. II. who was — at Caernaro-tafle; in 
that principality ; the Kin vio obliged his conſort to 
£0 and lie 1 in there, that they t be the 
with the prince he was to ſet over them. 

2. Has the King's el en on any other title ? 


A. Yes; he is born duke of Cornwall; in reſpe 18 27 
at the very day of his birth, 10/as td 


which. Re is of age 
claim Jivery and ſeiſin of the faid dukedom. 


2. When was this honour firſt ſettled on the King's "IP 


eldell ſon? 


better pleaſed 


+ "m8 I 
- = 


4. By Edward III. and it n; to be obſerved, that iedoes 


not deſcend by virtue of that Monarch's grant to the heir 


of the crown of England in general, but to the ſon; and 


him the Grit begortes fon of the King, 120 Richard de 
1C | 


Bourdeaux, ſon to the Black Prince, who without com- 
ing to the crown, was not duke of Cornevall by birth, but 
was created ſo by charter. Nor was Henry VIII. (after the 


death of his brother prince Arthur) duke Lie of Cornwall, bes. - > 
. cauſe he was not the eldeſt ſon, 4 5 $554 


2. Has the prince of Wales any erte revenue? - 
4. He has about twenty thouſand nds ſterling artfiny 
from the mines in the dukedom o — His 1a 


Majeſty, when prince, had 100, 000 l. per ire led | 


upon him by? act of parliament. 5 


2 At what age is he ſovereign of Wales . 
A. At fourteen; till which time it uſed to be govern 
by commiſſioners choſen from the body of the ng 
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8 HISsTORY f ENGLAND. 


2. Have the reſt of the King's childten any titles ap- 
propriated. to them? Ly 5 $6005}; ry" fb 46 
A. No; the King beſtows whatever titles he pleaſes up- 
on them. We are only to obſerve, that the title of Royal 
Highneſs is given them; and that whoever kiſſes their 
hands, muſt do it kneeling. | | 
Has the King any fixed revenues? TEES 
The parliament paſſed an act in the year 1660, in 
favour of King Charles II. by which it was enacted, that 
hence forward the King's yearly revenues ſhould be fixed 
at twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; which ſum, 
added to certain other taxes, produces his Majeſty a year- 
- ly revenue of fifteen Sen thouſand pounds fterling ; 
amounting to about twenty millions of French Money. 
The ordinary charge of the government, or civil liſt, as it 
is now called, was, upon her late Majeſty's acceſſion to the 
crown, ſettled. ky. parliament - at ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, upon the beſt funds in England. His 
preſent Majeſty's is ſettled at eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, and is thought to produce about a million. 


Of the PARLIAME NT. el 


, * \ 
W is the Parliament of England? _ 
A. The general afſembly of the eſtates of the 


kingdom. | 
Fs 2 By whom was it inftituted ? ee 

A. In a large ſenſe, it is as old, no doubt, as the Saxon 
government in this kingdom. And though the Commons 
were undoubtedly always repreſented in it, yet the manner 
how'they were repreſented is not certain; there being no 
ſummons of them upon record before 49 Henry III. when 
they firſt began to be a diſtin houſe, much in the ſame 
manner as they are no-. | er | 
- 2. Whence was it originally derived? 
From the Parliaments, aſſemblies, or diets of the 
northern nations, whence the Anglo - Saxons came. It was 
not indeed held fo frequently under the firſt Saxon Kings, 
as under the 'P/axtagenets, when it began to make itſelf 
formidable. 5 e 

By 


* 
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22 By 1 eps has it riſen to that height, of power it 
has ſometimes aſſumed ? . 
4. This was owing either to the avarice or  profuſeneſs 
of ſore Kings; z their adherence to their favourites; or the 


ambition of ſome particular perſons, 

1 In what manner did the avanice and profuſion of the 
ive authority to the Parliament? | 
the yearly revenues fixed by the ſtate fell ſhort of 

the ſums expended, the Kings were obliged toimpoſe 5 

and the monies ariſing from thence having been 1 | 


men as did not ſhare in them, oppoſed them; and aſter 
ſeveral inſurrections aſſumed to themſelves a power, of nc 
ſuffering the King to levy any other taxes than ſuch as h 
s It been granted him by the ſtates of the kingdom. 


the 2, When did the Parliament aſſume this authority ? 

and A. Under the reign of King Fobn;-and they e 
His it to themſelves under that of his fon, who, as he was al- 
and ways in want of money, uſed to conyene them very often, 


E F was in theſe aſſembl1 ies rot that they came to N reſo 


. ws able to — — his crown. Bees. the methods 
which he and all weak princes have employed to main- 
tain their authotity, have ſerved . to 9 it en. 


. 

In what manner? 

2X07 Whenever the defenled? of liberty had fixed too 

6 1364 narrow” bounds to the royal authorit 7 N had cauſed 
0 


= convene ſuch a Parliament as was either faithful, or 
ME had been bribed by him, in order to repeal the acts made | 
by the former. In this manner the Parliament, whe- 
TG ther obſtinate or humble, had always the upperhand 
Ns. under weak Kings, When, there have been many in 
"\ a 0 land. ö 
6 1 apt the ame as n n the recown- 
| 1 
E By | 88 1 2 _ 


the 


nner their reſolutions to be paſſed into a law by Parliament 
88 the King no ſooner got the upper-hand an he wou! 


6 , 
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to different uſes, or laviſhed on favourites, all ſuch great 
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A. It did no more than barely put their commands in 


execution, and had only tho power of approving their 
enry IV, V. VII, and VII, and 

Queen Elizabeth, made the Parliament ſubſervient to their 

will; but it has not been ſo pliable ſince. 8 


deſigns. Edward III. 


9. Why ſo? 


Z. Becauſe it is generally compoſed. of two parties ;' 
whereof the firſt, who are ſo many creatures of the court, 
ſeldom fail of being balanced by the defenders of the 


liberty and privileges of their country,” *Twas this mu- 


tual oppoſition that occaſioned the Death of Charles the 
firſt, and all the revolutions that have happened ſince that 


time. 


4. We muſt likewiſe add, the great love ſome Kings 


| have had for favourites, and the hatred which the Eng- 


Ef bear to all thoſe who are in favour ; and as favourites 
have never had any power but under weak kings, it was. 


no difficult matter for the great men of the kingdom to 
Fre the government whatever form they thought proper; 


ut the ambition of certain men has carried matters to ſtill 


greater lengths, | | 
| I What methods did they employ ? . , 


Some princes, whoſe aim was to ſeize upon the 
crown, ſought out methods to give ſome cbl6ur to their 


1 this they often were not able to effect; but 


by laying ſeveral crimes to the charge of the reignin 
monarch ; and as it was neceſſary to have a power which 
might take cognizance of theſe crimes, they have made 


| choice of the parliament, which by the undoubted right it 


has of regulating the ſucceſſion to. the crown, has by 
this means frequently pronounced the fate of theſe Mo- 


.narchs. | 


9. What examples have we of this? 5 
The Parliament called Edward II. to account b 

order of his Queen and his eldeſt ſon; and with their 
conſent depoſed him, and placed Edward III. on the 
throne, The divifions between the houſes of Teri ad 


Lancaſter farniſh us with a great number of examples of 


this kind. | 
Pray 


2. Are theſe the only * by which the Parliament has 
niſen to this exalted power ** | 


3 


Ge 


0 


1 


Lou. 


(PARLIAMENT, ..,,' It 


| Pray relate ſome of theãe. 
A Edward IV. cauſed Henry VI. to be declared un- 
worthy of wearing the crown; him depoſed and con- 


demned to tual impriſonment. Henry having gained 
al the Be — es . enemy he could 5 have 


wiſhed, cauſed him to be condemned to be beheaded, as 
guilty of high treaſon. FIT, a fee 4 

2: Of whom does the Parliament conſiſt? 7 
A Of the three eſtates; the lords ſpiritual, the lords 
temporal, and commons: the two firſt compoſe the upper 
houſe, and the commons the lower. Some authors make 
the King one of the three eftates in Parliament, reckoning 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal as another. But this 1s 


againſt the expreſs teſtimony of ſeveral flatutes. 


2. Who are thoſe that have ſeats in the houſe of peers >, 


A. The King, the princes of the blood, the biſhops, 


dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons or lords, 
„including the ſixteen peers that ſerve for 


whoſe num n | 
Scotland, generally amount to near two hundred; and by a 
ſtatute made. 30 Car: II. the lords that conform not to the 

roteſtant religion, no longer ſit, or give their votes in the 


uſe of lords. 8 
2. Do no others fit there occaſionally ? 


- 
* 
* 


A. Yes; the judges, the Kin 's counſel-at law, the * 
to give their advice in 


maſters in chancery, when call 
point of law. But they are not to ſit in the King's preſence 
without his leave. Add to theſe, the elerk of the crown, and 
who write kneeling behind hing. 
5 85 Who are thoſe that compoſe the houſe of commons ? 
A. The two deputies, or .repre/entatives, of each of 
the forty counties, into which Exgland is divided; thoſe 
of the twenty ſix cities, each of ack 
two, except the city of London, which ſends four: the re · 
preſentatives of the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the barons of the cinque ports, and 330 burgeſſes of 168 


towns in England, each of which ſends one or two, accors - 


ding to their 3 24 from the towns of the prin- 
cipality of Males; and laſtly, 45 from Scotland; making 
in all $58 members, But if forty are preſent, they conltt- 
tation boats, +> 1 Ehud | * 

wo Ione. B3 


— 


clerk of parliament ; the laſt of whom has two under clerks, 5 


has a right to ſend 


2, Whence ' 


; 


_ 


| 
43 
1 

* 
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2. Whence are theſe repreſentatives elected? 
A. Moſt commonly from among the ſons or relations of 
the nobility and gentry : and the counties, in order ro do 
themſelves more honour, often make choice of the ſons cf 
dukes, marquiſes, earls, and lords, when they have paſſed 
their one-and-twentieth year, which is the age appointed 
by the laws. 8 n 

2 In what does the authority of the Parliament confiſt ? 

A. In making new laws, reviving or abrogating old 
ones: and no law is made without being read three times 
in both houſes. and having at laſt the royal aſſent. But a 
bill of indemnity coming from the throne has only one 
reading in each houſe. ag ere oc 
8 Muſt all laws be firſt begun in the houſe of lords? 
A. No; its indifferent in which houſe a law is firſt pro- 
poſed ; except ſubſidy- bills, which muſt be begun by the 
commons, and brought in by order of the houſe. . 

2. In what is the buſineſs of the houſe of lords diſtin 


* 


from the commons? 
4s. They may try cauſes of life and death; and in civil 
. Eaulſes give final ſentence in appeals from all other courts. 
And, in caſes of felony and treaſon, have a Tight of trying 
their own peers.; and in all other caſes where the commons 


2. What i the peculiar buſineſs of the houſe of com- 
A. To examine elections; to expel their own members; 
to commit them, or others, to priſon ; to preſent public 
grievances to be redreſſed, and public delinquents to be 
puniſhed. To which purpoſe, when the parhament is ſit- 


n great ſoever, before the 775 who are the 
udges. But their teſt prerogative is their preparin 
n which s 5 5 7 2 N 
2. What method is taken in propoſing any new law? 
A. It is put into writing, and brought in by ſome one 
member, and ſeconded by another. Every member may 
ſpeak: for or againſt it once; but muſt not make any rep! 
in a ſecond ſpeech, unleſs in committees, whether ſeleQ 
ones, or of the whole houſſee. 
2, Where is the Parliament held ? an 
4 | ne EL - 4. Where» 


| ng, the commons bave the power of impeaching any 
perſo 


- 


ws « OA << _ a 
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A. Wherever the King pleaſes; but it has for theſe 
many years been held in Weftminfler. 201 


w—_ Nn ert wen 
Nhat does the Clergy of England conſiſt ? 
A. In two archbiſhops, vis. of Canterbury and 
York, 24 bilbops, 26 deans and chapters, 60 archdeacons, 
5 COIs wards of g700 rectors of pariſhes, 
2 of whom have the care of one church, and ſometimes 
of more, and a great number of curates under them; w 
are ö clergy. . * . 
What — bave the two archbiſhops ? 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury is the firſt peer of the 
realm, and takes place of all except the royal family. He 
uſually crowns the King or Queen, and is always one gf 
the lords of the privy council. The archbiſhop of Tort 
takes place of al peers, next to, him, except the lord 
chancellor: and uſually crowns the Queen conſort. The 
one is ſtiled primate of England, the other of all Zzgland. 


% 1 


Tbey both, by the King's mandate, call the clergy of 


their reſpective dioceſes to convocation; are both preſidents 
of it ; and prorogue or diſſolve it at the direction of the 

King. They cenſure other biſhops within their provinces 
appoint coadjutors to other biſhops when infirm ; have their 
court of , to which lie a s from -the courts of 
ether biſhops, and have the probate of wills; have the 
option of any one dignity in the gift of every biſhop con- 
ſecrated or confirmed by them; at leaſt the former has this 


partes. | | 
2, What authority have the biſhops? 2 
l A. They wget e 2 my 4 give 2 
eave to preach perform the the paſtoral func- 
tions in Weir ſeveral — 3 3 £4 

.2, What are deans and chapters? 7 FR 

4. They, were antiently a body; of clergy, as flandi 
council to the biſhop ; lived wich him in his cathedral, an 
were maintained by him; till by degrees their dependance 
on him grew leſs, and they had diſtinct pareels of his eſtate 
aſſigned them, and were made collegiate bodies; and they 
now have not only authority within their own body, but 
| | Fs.” * ſome» 
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ſometimes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in ſeveral neighbouring 
pariſhes and deaneries, and, generally, temporal juriſdiftion 
to hold courts of pleas within their own manors. 
©. Are there no other deans, beſides dears of chapters? 
A. Yes; the deans of Croydon in Surry, Battle in Suſ- 
ſex, and Bocking in Eſſex, and: ſome few others, are deans 
without any chapter; but have a peculiar ſort of juriſ- 
dition; deans of the chapel-royal, Sz. George's chapel at 
Windſor, Rippon and Guernſey, are only honorary — 
without juriſdiction. There were likewiſe rural deans or 
arch - preſbyters. who, under the biſhop and arch - deacon, 
had the peculiar care of thoſe diſſricts into which our dio- 
ceſes are ſtill divided, called deaneries. "Their authority 
and ufe is now almoſt wholly loſt, few dioceſes having any; 
and in theſe they are but annually choſen by the clergy at 
their viſitations ; and their buſineſs is only to make an en · 
tertaĩinment for their brethren. - . tr, 490 
2. What is the office of an arch-deacon ?- 
A. He was choſen anciently fiom among the deacons, 
to be an aſſiſtant likewiſe to the biſhop; but by tlie act of 
uniformity, he is now obliged to be in prieſt's orders. And 
whereas the biſhop. makes a viſitation of his dioceſe oy 
in three years, tis the archdeacon's office to viſit it for Ri 
the other two. | e 
2. Which is the moſt conſiderable ſect in Fagland ?, 
A. That of the Preſbyterians; and this ſeems the more 
ſo becauſe many other ſect-, which agree with them in one 
commoa principle of rejecting epiſcopacy, go under that 
der omination. | : 


- I Name me the other ſeas, 7 3 [ 
. Thoſe of the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, the 


Quakers; to whom we may add the Arians, Philadelphiaus, 
and many more; not to mention the Raman Catholics, 
whoſe eftates are doubly taxed, and who are debarred from 
reſenting to livings; but in other reſpeQs are rarely ma- 
ſed, provided they are obedient to the government. 


Of the NoniLliTy. 


9. F what manner is the nobility of England diſtin- 
I guiſhed? 


A. Into the nobility, properly ſo called; and the entry 
TEL TR 88 Q Whom 


* 


2. Whom do 

Nobili: | # def 1 y 

A. Dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons. 

2 ls the dle of 4 

Engliſh ?* £4791 £37 1 "ILSS LEH | F X 
A. We are told that it was firſt bettowed in the year 

1335, on Edward prince of Wales, called the b/ach prince, 
whom mention will be made in the battles of Creſhß and 

Poitiers, he being then created duke of Corpwall, _ . - 


uke of any antiquity among the 


you comprehend under the title of the , 


_ 2. Of what antiquity are the titles of marquiſes and 


viſcounts. ? _ - | 


A. The title of marquis was firſt conferred by King 
ra, 


Richard II. anno 1385, on Robert de Vere, earl of Of 
who was created marquis of Dublin. 


bore the title of viſcount was Jobn Beaumont, created vil- 


count Beaumont, by King Henry VI. anne 1439, Feb. 12. 


And their who. 


The moſt antient titles of all, are thoſe of carl and baron. 


- 2, Of what antiquity are they? | 
A. The title of earl was in uſe among the Saxons, but 


was firſt given, with jauriſdiction over particular places, 


by William the Conqueror, the year after he bad obtained 
the kingdom; he creating (for inſtance) earls of Arundel, 
Chefter, Cornwall} Cc. allotting to each the third penny 
ar Dm the pleas in their reſpective diſtricts. But 
they have now neither juriſdiction nor third penny, but 


inſtead thereof a ſmall annual ſtipend from the Exchequer. 


The word baron came in ſoon after the conqueſt, ſucceed- 
ing to the Saxon title Thane ; and being the loweſt rank k 
collectively; be- 


in 
nobility, is often uſed of the whole body ce 
cauſe regularly all noblemen are barons, though they have 
a more exalted wignity. | 
Q. Have the peers very high privileges? Pong Bot 
A. They have entrance, ſuffrage, aud feats in Parlia- 
ment, nor can be arreſled, unleſs in caſes of high treaſon, 


felony, breach of peace, condemnation in parliament, or 


contempt of the King ; their ſuits are 1immediatly tried in 
the houſe of peers; and they cannot be tried for felony or 


reaſon, or for miſdemeanour when the commons impeach, ? 


but by their pecrs, except in caſes of appeal for murder. 


2 Are theſe all their privileges 2 


B 5 4 - 4. When 
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A. When they are ſent for ta Parliament, they have li- 
erty to hunt in the King's grounds, either in going to, or 
*retnrnn ng from it. Thoſe who any ways injure'them, are 
puniſhed by the ſtatute of /cunia/om magnatlum. Neither 
the ſheriff nor his officers are allowed to ſearch their houſes 
in ſome caſes, without the King's order firſt obtained, 
frpned - by fix privy counſellors : bs a word, they have a 
great many other privileges, een 
7 Are not the dukes diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar habit ? 
They wear a ducal cap and a mantle of ſtate, which 
ey are allowed — appear in wherever the King is not 2 
A, but they are obliged to wear it when they attend 
in the Parliament, or at the coronation. 
py Do the other peers wear ceremonial mantles ? 

Yes ; but not to mention that one degree of nobility 
differs from the other; a marquis may not wear his cere- 
monial mantle in preſence of a duke; an earl in preſence. 
of a marquis; .a viſcount in preſence of an earl; and a 

baron in preſence of a viſcount ; except in the/parkament 
. houſe, or at the coronation of 'a-King'or Qpeen. 7 
In what other particulars do they ſtill differ?) 
In theſe, viz. that all the you — ſons of s and 
: ene, are lords; an earl's eldeſt ſon bears the ſame 
title; but his younger ſons, and thoſe af viſcounts, and 
all x male children of barons, are no more than private 
tlemen. . 

- 2, Are not the coronets, uſed by the nobility, vf very 

| a bel ging to Earl ed about Ki 

A. e belon o Earls were t out 

Edward the third's time; thoſe of eben in- King anc 
2 firſts reign; and thoſe of barons in that of avg 


| Whom do you underſtand by the gentry 7. 
Baronets, knights and eſquires, who are all gentle 
men, ſimply ſo called, and make part of che commons. 


Of the third Eftate. . 
F whom is the third eſtate compoſed ? | 
A. Of the gentry or lower nobility, the gentle; 
men of the long —— of free-holders, merchants, tradeſ- 
men, yeomen, publicans, and peaſants. 


- 5 


ſea, which they have ſince carried on with great . as 


— * 
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* þ Of tbe Engliſh in general. 


S RAY e the porous of the Engliſh. 
They are for the moſt part han ſome, gra 
ey'd, fair complexion d, have light hair, and are well 
ſhaped. Their women are very beautiful, and have great- 
er privileges than thoſe of other countries. | 
2. What have you to ſay as to their qualities? 
A. They have naturally good ſenſe, and ſucceed in 


whatever they undertake ; are great ſticklers for religion, 


and ſtill more ſo in maintaining their privileges; they run 
all hazards to get them reſtored, ke never they are de- 
prived of them. 

9, You have taken no notice of their inclinations with 
reſpect to war. 

4. That they are a brave people is not to be diſputed ; 
they are ſeldom ſeen to flinch, but are not able to 5 p 
very great fatigues, being naturally not much . to 
labour; they are born with a patience which is often of 
more advantage to them than a'warm temper. | 

Are the. Engliſb great traders ? 
| Ves; particularly ſince King Henry the ren 
time, This monarch reflecting in what manner he mi 


deſt employ his ſubjects, in order ta leave them nv leiſu 


to meditate on inſurrections, open'd to them à trade by 


well as integrity and honour. -- 


/ England in 8 


©.YS the air of England healthy ? 
A. It is fo health that we often ſee ſome ts | 
tives enjoy a perfect health till 100 years of age; howev 
8 does not appear ſo, the air being very thick, and ſo 
ws with \ miſts and fogs, en g at London, We 11 
e can ſometimes ſcarce ſee ane * in the ſtreets 


5 5; very little diſtance. 


5 Are fogs ver frequent! 5 
So frequent, LEN tis almoſt a rule i in bh | 

«, chai if * not foggy, it rains in the after - 
| — 


4 | 
* 


uinded, but tender-hoofed. They have ſome aſſes, but 
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noon : and in caſe a fog riſes in the morning, one is almoſt 
ſure of having a fine afternoon ; and this rule holds good 
for moſt parts of England. "ID 

85 We may therefore ſuppoſe this country to be very 
Cold. | ; . 

A. Lefs than one would imagine it to be; for the warm 
winds that blow from the weſtern ocean, ſoften very much 
the ſeverity of the cold. | 
I What are the qualities of the ſoil ? 

A. It is fat and fruitful, yielding every thing in great. 
abundance that is neceſſary for life ; and if grapes could 
ripen in it, it would certainly be one of the beſt countries 

in the world. It abounds in game; the ſea and the rivers 
* furniſh great quantities of fiſh: the meadows are covered 
with oxen, cows and ſheep. The milk, butter, cheeſe, 
beef, and mutton, are exceeding good. | 17 

9. In what do the principal revenues of the country 
conſiſt ? 6 Te | 92 
A. In the traffick of their wool, which 1s very fine ; 
and in their cloth, which, for its beauty and goodneſs, is 
preferred to ſilk. FEI 

| 5 Have they a great number of tame animals? 8 
A. I have already obſerved, that the meadows are co- 
vered with great and ſmall cattle; and ſhall add, that ther 
have horſes for war, for hunting, and the plough, whic 
are as high mettled as thoſe of Spain; are much longer- 
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ſew mules; a great number of maſtiffs, which are more 
eſteemed than thoſe of any other part of Europe. | 
| 55 Is ĩt true that there are no wolves in Ex land? 
They were formerly ſo numerous, that the Kings of 
England laid a tribute of a hundred wolves heads on the 
inhabitants of Wales; and it was very uſual: for a perſon 
| condemned ts die, to have his puniſhment changed to a 
mul ct of a certain number of heads of theſe animals; by 
Which means they were all killed, inſomuch that there Was 
not one left ative, 17 4 5 
2. Are there any mines in Fnglard? 5 
A. Strabo tells us that it had gold mines, and Cicero 
was oE the fame opinion: but there are none found in theſe 
days; there are a'few ſilver mines in the principality of 
VW | Wales z 
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Wales ; there are alſo a great number of lead and iron 


mines: and it is well known that Cornmwa/l furniſhes 
the beſt tin in the world; and that coal-pits, particularly 
about Newcaſtle, and quarries of tone, are foundin ſeyeral _ 
laces, | ” % 
F * me the chief rivers in E. 


land, 
The Thames, the Severn, and the Humber. 
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SAXON KINGS. 
EcBERT, the firſt Monarch of England. 


12 From the Year 801 to 838. 


Popes. i | 

Leo IT. 796 Mien II. 820 
STEPHEN V. 8 6 TuzopritLus J. 829g 
PascHal J. 817 Emperors of the Weſt, 9 | 
Evcenivs II. 824 Kings of France. = 
VALENTINE I, 827 CHARLEMAIN 800 
Grecory IV. ' 828 Lewis I. | 814 

Emperors of the Eaſt, Kings of Scotland. © * 
Ia BENE, Empre/s 797 Achalus 792 
Niczrhonxus J. 802 Coxcalrtus III. 874 
MichAkL I. 811 Dongalius 829 
Leo V. 813 ALeinvs y 834 
2 JF HO was the firſt Monarch of England? 2 


A. Fgtert, the laſt King of the We/i-Saxonr, . * 

9, Whoſe fon was he? . ex, 2 185 

A. Of Alemund, deſcended from Inigifil, brother to Ina, © 
King of the We/-Saxons. His diſtinguiſhed, merit rait il 
the jeaJouſy of ſeveral perſons in the court of King Brie in 
tbric, where he did not meet with the reception Be ex-- - 
pected; and having been condemned to loſe his head, he 
56. 


fled, and by that means eſcaped ſhe fury of hig * 
4 ; | P | ; na I 2 Ts | 
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Q 'To whom did he fly? | 
A. To a, King of the Mercians, and afterwards to 
the. court ot Cbarlimai n, King of France. 

2 2 What reception did he meet with from Charl/emain ? 
The King, charmed with his fine qualities, treated 
him with great diſtinction at his court, for near 12 years; 

and made | Fees! — him in his journey to Fraachfort, 

and aftcrwards to Rome. „ 
Was any thing remarkable done at this time in Rome? 

2 Pope Leo III. ſet the imperial crown on Charlemain's. 
2; When did this happen? c 

A. On Chriftmas-4ay, in St. Peter's church, the year of 
our Lord 801, a little after the death of Brichric. 

2. What did Egbert when he heard of his death? 

A. Having taken leave of Charlmmain, who preſented 
him with the ſword which he himſelf wore, he ſet out with 
all ſpeed for the kingdom of the Ve Saxons. 

9. Was he favourably received by the people thereof? 
A. With incredible joy. This was in the year 801. 

The gentleneſs of his adminiſtration increaſed their,affec- 
tion to him; and by their aſſiſtance he conquered the Bri- 
tons, who inhabited the coaſts of Cornwall and Valet. He 
defeated Viiglapb. King of the Mercians ; conquered his 
kingdom; and afterwards. turning his arms "againſt the 

Kings of Kent, of Faff- Anglia, and of Ffſex, be made 
himſelf maſter of their territories.  ..,  *' © 
2. What did he after he had united theſe kingdoms to 
his own, and obliged the King of the Norchumbers to be- 
Come his vaſſal ? | | 
A. He gave orders that all the country which was ſubje& 
to him, ſhould henceforward be called England; fo that 
he is conſidered as the firſt ſovereign of all the Azg/o-Saxon 


— 


nation. | | 
_ © ©, Was the remaining part of his reign peaceable ? 
A. Yes; except that —— the e, it he was 
moleſted by the Danes, who in 833 made a deſcent in Eng- 
land, and defeated the army which he ſent againſt them. 

* 25 Did they long enjoy the fruits of their victory? 

Noz for two years after Egbert routed them en- 
rely z drove them back to their ſlups, and out of all pores 


y 
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536. 4 ETS vr , 4 
of England; and hey never returned' back wi deg 82 A 


12 What is the character of this prince 1 

4 He had all the qualities required fn ware 4 

2. How Jong did he reign? 62 
A. Thirty-feven years and ſeven months. He died ih 
838, {or according to others in 836 or 837) and was . 
erred at ; Winchefter. | 


v» ww te © 
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of 

. From 8 38 to $58, 

th 4% 20, Pages, | * Emperors If, the Weſt, and 
Grecory IV. 828 Kings France. 

% Status II. 844 LewisTd... 814 

1. LS IV 6847 LOTHARIUS ay... * | 

Co BexzDict III. 855 Laws II. $85 

75 Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland. '' 

le Tasor nils J. 822 ALPINUS 2.83. 

bs Micaazs III. 3842 KennzThus Il, 839 

e 22 

de . oye” = 

A Ethehkuulf, fon, who began his leni. - 


$38, oras —— 8 
5 Had Egbert no other children 3 | 
It does not appear he had ; which renders more im- 
probable what fome hiſtorians aſſert, wiz. that Erbelzws!, 7 
was educated in the view of being made an eecleſiaſtic. a 
is certain he commanded an army in the 24th year of hie 
father's reign ; though that he might da and yet be an ec - 
clelaſtic3 ; as 4/fban, Yilhop of Sherburn, and others did. 
What character do hiſtorians give of him? 
That he was a pious, wiſe, valiant and clement” 
prince ; a lover of peace, and very zealous for religion. 
. remarkable tranſactions happened under * 
ga 


., Ergo, and 4 wok and lands 
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i h ” 3 ed London; but he marched. againſt them, cut moſt of 
. _ to pieces in 851; however they returned two years 
"412 ter. IP 2 | e 
1 2. What ſacceſs had the Danes in this deſcent ? 

A. Ethelzwulf defeated them a ſecond time; and gained 
two ſuch complete victories over them, (the one at ſea, the 
other at land) that not one eſcaped to acquaint his coun- 

- try-men with the ill news. | | b 
| To whom did he aſcribe theſe glorious advantages? 
| . To the God of armies ; and to give a more illuſtri- 
ous teſtimony of his gratitude, he, from a principle of de- 
votion, made a journey to Rome with his ſon ; and there he 
met with a gracious reception from Pope Leo IV. | 
2. What did he in favour of the Holy See? | 
A. He made his kingdom tributary to it, and obliged 
each family in his dominions to pay a ſhilling annu p ; 
and this is what in England was called Rome-ſcot, or 
ter's-pence. | 7 N | 
2. Are we not told, that he cauſed his ſon to fign the in- 
ſtrument, by which he bound himſelf to pay this tribute ? 
A. Yes, and likewife thirty barons his attendants ; which 
tribute was paid till Henry VIII. puta ſtop to it. 
2 Did Ethekwn/f enjoy a long reign ?- ? 
A. He reigned twenty years, and Lied in $57. - 
Was he ever married? =) 
BE  _-Þ7 Twice; firſt to Ofarg, an Engliþs princeſs; and af. 
__  terwards to Judith daughter of Charles the Bald, whom he 
= - cauſcd to be crowned with the conſent of the three eſtates 
of his kingdom. «12 taligiun vote eb 1 8 
- 9. What was the motive of his convening them 2 
* A. In order to give a ſanction to this ceremony, and to 
ratify the inſtrument by which he had obliged them to pay 
a tribute to the Holy See. = N Sao 520 
2. Had he any. children? F 2 2255 
. A. Not by his laſt conſort; and an hiſtorian aſſures us 
that their marriage was not conſummated ': but he had 
7 © Hive ſons by his firſt Quèen; the firſt af them, Atbelſtan. 
was King of Ke», but died before his father: the reſt 
* MHucceeded him in the whole Monarchy; beſides a daughter, 
who having married Buthred King of Mercia, died at Pa- 
Dia, in 888. The Saxon annals inform us, that ahout 
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this time, Edmund being fifteen years of a 
1 of the Eaſt Angli He as fon of (a prince 

e blood royal — the Eaft Angles) who had retired to 
ers when Offa Pry 
the Eaft — 


ErnzLBAlp and ErhEInTRx, 1 jointly 
the 2 King f England. 


2 
2 From 220 to 860. | 
Emperor of the Weſt, aud 

4 BexepicT pho Bos © King of France, _ 
'3 Neos J. 858 Lewie 8 855 
e King. of Scotland. i 

* Eaſt. KanneTavs II. 839 
7 Wertes J. es; DownalpusV. © 859 


W. of Eebelwalf"s ſons ſucceeded bim? 


again his Father, (during the] journey he made to Rome) in 
_ to get himſelf made King in his abſence. 45 
When did he begin his reign ? 


2. What character do you give of this prince? 
| That he had neither the piety nor the valour of his 
father or of his grandfather ; Þ 
upon himſelf he) hatred of his ſubje&s, 

2 Did he perform any remarkablaRion ? 


portunity, as diſpoſition to ſignalize himſelf. 
Whom did he marry } | | 
Judiib, his father's ſecond n * ed 
married Ba/dwin earl of Flanders, from whom deſcended 


eft no iſſue. , 


by . 2 4 eng 
1 1 - 
. N id 
: : 
* : 
WW. : 
4 * 


was crown'd = 


elf of the 3 of 


A. Etbelbald, his eldeſt ſon, who had rebell'd +1 


V In the Year 858. | bas 5 
1. which means he drew - 


A. No; for reigning but two years, he had as little ops : 


Maud the wife of William the Conqueror, But this | 


am. | 


7 


ET HE LSE AT. 


* 
/ 


! 3 Nen ens 350 * 
ETHEL BER'T, 1184 King F England. 


From 360 to 866. 


Pope. King of France. 
Nn * 650 Lewis Il. | 
Emperor © 'theEaft, ' > Kings kenne, wh 
Micaant III. 842 DonaLous: 12 59 
Emperor of the Weſt, and ConsTanTinus II. 885 


2. TD Thelbald leaving no iſſue, who ſurceeded him ?. 
A. His brother Erbelbert, who before was King 
e Kent, Eſſex, and Suffex. + 
2, What" character is given of this Monarch HOSES 
A. That he was ſweet-remper'd; wiſe, valiant, and very 
pious. 


85 By what action did be ſignalize himſelf? "4 
The Danes having invaded his dominions, aud ſeized a 
upon Winchefter, which they burnt to afhes, he took the fi 
feld againſt them at the head of a numerous army; and, : 
by totally routing them, compleated what 4 rhe 1 2 
rr te 
2. Did he gain any other victory ? | 
A. No; but he was making preparations fon more confi. / 


derable exploits, when death put a ſtop to them in the 
* 866, which was the fixth of his reign. | 


ETAITXID, V King of. England; * 
5 From 866 to 872. N 
of the. Weſt, and 


SS 115 Popes. E 
Nichols 1. 3858 1 ed „ 
 Aprtan II. 867 Lawns | 855 
Emperors of the Eaſt. | 
Micnazt III. 842 King of Scotland. 
BazsiL1ivs J. 867 ConsanTINUs II. "366. 
2. HO ſucceeded. Erhelbert ? ENS 


A His brother | Ethelred, who aa che 
chrone in 866, by virtue of Ethekwulf's will. | 


What i s particularly obſerved. of this prince ? 
2 a 2 ! 4. That 


> wy 4. 4 


N 


872. | FER 7 KD. e Great.” 25 
A. That an bis ad ions bad'p ty for thejr principle. "IE 


is alſo applauded for his valour, ce, and juſtice. 
2 'What actions did be perform in che beginning of his 
reign? 


4. He afore out the Dans, who had Invitded his domi - 
nions ; entirely laid waſte the kin dom of the Ea, angles. 
took and plundeted the city of York, and made dreadful 
havock in the kingdom of Mercia. f 
$ What — — memorable action did de form? 
He ſent ſuecours to the King of the Mercians, who 
was infeſted by the above-mentioned barbarians, and: de- 
feated' them; but in another battle his army was roo 
near V ittingham, and he himſelf loſt his life. 
2. When did this cataſtrophe happen 13 
- 4. Am 872, in the bth year of his reign. 
4 Did the Danes make any advantage of this dry 2 
A4. They fortified ——— in the kingdom of che Bop. 
Angler; of which t att, pong Edmund in 970; 
were very troubleſome Ga ng Alfred his * 
3 
| >. Had he any childen? 


Yes, a ſon called 4 fred, who was rivaling $ 


10 Ethekward the hiſtorian, 


ALFRED; 7 170 the Great, VP Xing : 


of England. 

. .- . From 872 to go. 
V Lewas ll. 
Jonn VIIL 872 \ CHARLES II. 
Marin II. 882 CHARLES III. 
Aprian III. 884 AN“ 
STEPHEN VI. . Lewis III. 
Fox uosus . | 

Emperors of the Eaſt, Vi of Scotland. 
Basitivs J. 867 ConsTANTINUS . : 36g 
LIO VI. | 886 Eravus : ; 
3 of the Weſt and Gags 55 1 

Kings of France. Donaipus VI. 01. 
HO was Erhelred's ſacceſſor ? - 2 


A Alfred his * _ his rg 2 
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-26 His Tory of ENGLAND. i 


> Was be not a very diſtinguiſhed prince? 

Few Engliſh monarchs. have poſſeſſed ſuch * ac- 
5 compliſhments; for he was conſlant and reſolutein . 
moderate in proſperity ; and with wonderful patience Pag 
for expedients to extricate himſelf hen unſucceſsful, 2 
ſkilful in making his advantage of all opportunities. "mp 4 
word, he was brave without raſhneſs, devout without af- 
ſectation; magnificent, liberal, and adorned with ſo many 
wean as juſtly merited him the ſurname of Grant. 8 

2. What ſucceſs had he in the beginning of his reign? 

A Very bad; for the Daves, who were then vaſtly nume- 
rous in ee fell upon him with ſo much fury in the mw 
le of Wilton, (where he was defeated) that he was $06.10 
have only part of Eagland allowed him by treaty. He in- 
16 much credit left, as to 4 the Danes to give 
for the better ſecurity of peace. 
. Did it laſt any time? I 

7 Till the —— found an opportunity of breaking it 
to. their advantage. | a 

ere they ſucceſsful in this new war? | 

. Rollo, the famous No hief, arrived i in 'Fn 3 
5 with a fleet. hut found Afred on bis uard; fo wasobliged 
do ſeek his fortune in France. Fhe Danes then aſſembled a 
great army, and took Chippenham in Wiltſhire one ako 
.chieftowns'of the MWeſf-Saxons; which ſurpnzed this 
fo much, that they a 1 abandoned Alfred, wh: dow © 
"the county of Somerfer, imthe iſland of Gs in a neat- 
- herd's cot. | 

2. Did he continue long there? 

A. As Rollo had drawn off his forces; - 1 Huss 
| 2 the moſt formidable Dani generals, had been defeat 
by the Eng liſs, whom he befteged'in a ſtrong hold; Alfred 

put himſelf at the head of an army, totally routed the 
Danes, and forced them either to leave his neee or 
to be baptized, & 
2. Did any of them yield to the latter 

d. Yes; and among the reft Guthrum, to whom King. Ate 
fra gave the kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaft- Anglia, 
be 2g condition that he ſhould do homage to him for them. 

2. Did the Danes return again into England Pf -— . 

A. Not once, during the remaining part of this reign 
e * finding that all his dominions N an er | 
ENS inter- 
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N calm, made a voyage to 8 where he en 
Adrian II. to ſet the crown upon his head. 
9. In what did he chiefly employ himſelf after his return 
from Rome 
A. In enacting good laws for the ſecurity of his ſubjects, 
and in encopraging arts and ſciences, which were then 
drooping ; and for this purpoſe he founded the univerſity 
of Oxford. He invited ſeveral learned men from foreign 
countries, and ſettled penſions on them. He built two mag- 
nificent abbeys, and endowed them with very rich reve- 
nues ; and rebuilt the city of Londen, which had been en- 
tirely ruined in the late wars. Among other good regula - 
tions, it was A/fred who inſtituted juries, and divid the | 
kingdom into ſhires, tithings, and hundreds. 
Of what diſeaſe did he die? 
4. Of a contraction of the nerves, which, for two years yy”, 
together, had put him to exceſſive pain. ö 
7 In what year did this happen? 3 
9: 002 which'\ Was $ the en 
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Epwanp the Elder, VII. King 9 
is ENGLAND. m 


1 * a \ * * 4 


Tien goo is | wy 
Pte. es erors of rhe Eat. 

STEPHEN Vi. | {id „V. 1 886 
Foz uosuv s def ALEXAnDEx II. 911 
Boxtrack VI. 9 "Convr. Por3H: 912 
SrErüzx VII. Emperers Sf the Wen." | 
Romwanvs | 9 Lewis III. 899 
TxEoDorRE II. 98 Con IJ. 912 
. 898 HENRY I. 919 

| Banepicr IV. * 909 Kings e bee, 5 
REO.” p9oß CuarLEs | 898 
CarISTOPHER 905 Roper lh, 922 
SerGIvus III. 900 Rau,. * 6M 2 923 

Ane ra 81 III. 9 to © Kings Seeding. © 

4 Lanpon 912 Donatpus VI. 868 
Joux X. 913 ConanTinus ITT oc eo 


ES 2 W. HICH of Aſfred's two ſons ſucceeded kin 2 


Edward his eldeſt ſon, who * his reign 
anno 900, £ was ſurnamed the Elder. . 
Why was that name given — 

Becauſe his hair was ite from his infancy ; or rather 
on account of his being prior, in time,to Edward the martyr, 
and Edward the Conf? Ver; and to diſtinguiſh this King 
from them. 

I What were thequalities of this monarch ? 
He poſſeſſed all his father's good ones, his love for 
learning, and lenity excepted ; but was equal to him for 
' © yalour; piety, zeal, a due adminiſtration of Julie, and 
| . the love he bore his ſubjects. * 
| How old was he when heſucceeded cheKing his father? 
| This is not certain: all we know is, that he was a 
2 minor 3 ; and that, during the former part of his reign his 
mother was regent of the kingdom. But the beſt writers 


e ee ency. 
| : TY 2. How 


the Shapes King of -France.;: and, £dilda, ſecond 


How did ſhe conduct herſelf in the adminiſtration ? 

With ſo much gentleneſs and . — her me- 
mory was dear to the Eagliſb many ages after her death. 
S. Did Edward perform any memorable adion? 

4. Heobliged Conflantinel IF, King of Scot/and;te ſue to 
him for peace; forced the Welch who had revolted, tore- 
turn to their N Fthelward, ſon of Ethellert, took - 
up arms againſt him, and heading the Danes, of the kingdom 
of Mercia, who had crawned him King thereof, they were 
forced to abandon him; Edwwaidhavin come upon them, 
by ſurprize, with a-powerful army, before they were in a 
condition todefend..hemſelves. *Erhekvald then retited in- 
to Normandy, where he obtained a powerful ſucęgur of Nor- 
mans; and croſſed again into Fes, where he veutured-a 
battle, but loſt his lite in it. nt watt 

. Are theſe the moſt remarkable deeds we meet with, 

in King, Edquard"s life 7, Do od a8 

A. He united the kingdom of Northumberland and Ga 
of the Eaft Angles to his crown; founded the univerſity o 

Cambridge; (bur 2 J are not agreed upon this article) and 


took a particular care of the education of his childteg. r 


I Had he many! 


were all nuns, except EAgiva, who was married to har 


wife, f 
Hagh ſurnamed the Great, father of Hugh Capet r 4 
from the third race of the Kings of France, | By. HE 1 
his ſecond Queen he had tw ſons, vin, Edmund and Eared, 


wina, a natural ſon called 4:he/fan,; who immediately. ſus- 
ceeded him. CY 4 EI 83 
2. How many years did he reign ? 
4, Twenty - four, and died in gg. 


* 


By ſfreda, his firſt wiſe, he had fix daughters, WM M,, 


who both ſucceeded to the crown. . He alſo had, by Eg — 
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30 His Ton v of ENGLAND. 
ATHELSTAN, VIII King of N 
From 925 to 941. 


. * Popes, . of the Weſt: - 
E Le 913 Henxy LI. 912 
fo VI. vil. 928 Ora J. 9236 
STEHEN 929 
oy x Xl. 931 "ve... France. 923 
20 VII. 936 Lewis IV. | 026 
STEPHEN IX. 939 939 
. ! - Emperor of the Eaſt, Ling of Scotland. 


ConsTANT. PorPH, 912 ConsTanTINUS III. 


ERE any of the ſons of Zdivard the Elder of age 
W to ſucceed him. ? 
A. None but 4the/ftar his natural fon ; ; whoſe rare and un- 
Common virtues throwing a ſhade over the defects of his 
birth, the Engl unanimouſly ſet the crown ogy his 
hand 1 in 92 Rk = 
: Did 7 he accept of it willingly ? - 
Ves; upon condition that after his Jeceaſe; It ſhould 
revert to the legitimate children of his father. N 
©. Did he ſignalize himſelf, ſo as to anſwer the igh ex- 
* the Engliſb had conceived of him? + + 
- — Sued everal victories over his Denner, 5 
2777 give ſome account of him. Wk 
feed Heel, King of Wales, to pay bim uibute, de- 
N ſeveral times Cenſtantine III. King of Scotland, who 
loft his life in the battle of Brunanburgh, with ſix other i 
and Nel Kings; the ſucceſs of which battle is aſcribed 
chiefly to the bravery of Turtetu, Athelfan's couſin, after- 
wards abbot of Crey/and : he alſo took the c 7 city of 
the Nortl-Britons, ſeined upon the dominions of their King. 
Nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the Brzrons, 
Who inhabited the weſt of England; for he diſpoſſeſſed 
them of their kingdom, after having taken Exeter, * chief 
how) of thoſe parts. 
| What other conſiderable actions did he perform > 
T He conquered the Cornifs Britons ; and entirely 
ruined the _ of the Danes, by ſeizing upon the citadel 
8 which he razed. | 
5 cheſe the only remarkable tranſactious of hisreign? 
rotected Queen Eaqgi va, KingEaward's daughter, 
vie to el es the Simple, e of France, who had fled for 
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94)» 
her ſon, in order to ſecure | 


refuge to his court, with the 
kim from the cruelty of Racu/ 
contributed very much to the reſtoration of Lewis ſurnamed 
Tranſmarine ; whom he recommended to the favour of Wil- 
liam ſarnamediLong ſword, Duke of Normandy. In his time, 
lived oy, wh. Warwick, 9 . e | 
the Dani at Go t people, near 

the walls of no of Winch 


Did he enjoy a 
T During Fas 6 — nate died the-28th of 08h: 941. 


ED M u D, ſurnamed the. "atk IX King * 1 


of England. - 
From 941 to 948. 

Ps 4. je Emperor 7 the Weſt, 
STEPHEN Ix. 939 97 


MazTin III. £2 943 


ConsTan. Poxrk. "ag ConSTANTINYS, III. 9 


2. H O ſuceceeded 4ibelftan ? 
4. Edmund, ſurnamed the Pius, the . 
timate and eldeſt ſon of King ZAdæuard. 

What character is given of this prince d 

. 'Tis manifeſt, from his ſurname; that he was chiells.. | 
diſtinguiſhed for his piety ; and he was a great lover of u- 
tice. The Proſperity he enjoyed, hig bravery and ca any, | 
— a not only in his on iſle, e but by 

T eig ners Os 

What were his moſt memorable ade? 

- He gave admirable laws to his ſubjecta; defeated 3 
Nabe e who had rebelled ; up the counties of 
Cumberliind and Weſtmoreland to "Malcolm: King of Stott. 
upon condition that this prince ſhould engage himſelf to do 
homage to him for them; and come to che court of the King 
of England, at high feſtivals, wheneyer.he ſhould be ſum- 
23 Ha He granted N erilege dene 

urches. ) 
2, In what manner did he die OE 
A. Hew as afſaſlinated;as he was cones 


at bis mandy of Puchle- Kirk 9 hewas co- 
lebrativg - _ 


e uſurper. He likewiſe - 


| Dunſi#n, abbot of Glaftenbury, who had a prodigious aſ- 
- - cendant over bim; iiomuch, that Eared would ſometithe 
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lebrating the memory of the convenſion of the Sa on 
Tueſday, he 26rh of May, 948, and 1 is the gals youn of 


his reign. 
L Who this how: 8 5 
One Leo f. a wretch whom he had bavihed. ; 

Did he leave any children,? 

He Rad two ſons by Elgiva his Queen, : * Sue, 
or 2457 and Edgar; who bein young to take upon 
them the adminiſtration of the kingdom, did not. 1mme- 
diately ſucceed him. 


ED gb X King of England. 
From 948 to 95 
; Pope. NY + The of Fries. 
AGAPETUS - 946 Lews 1 936 
Emperor of the Baſt.” Kings of Seo tak FR 


fie ConsTAxT, PorPH. 912 
; Emperor of the W £ ConsrarxTinus III. 299 
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Orno I. 
HO . to the crown ol England after tþ - 44 


I W death of Edmund ? 


4. Edred, the ſecond fon of Edzyard the N 


What right had he??? \ 
A. As the eren juncture of affairs required a perſon of 
os to ge them; and King Edmund"s ſuns were 


cry young, be was lecke by the unanimous ruſt of of the 


: noble and ade begin ks reign? 


. Anno 948: ' 
2 Did Eared enjoy peace, after having r reduced: s "ay 
thumbrian Danes ? 
A Ves; and this gave him an opportunity of de- 
voting himſelf to a life of eh purſuant to the counſel of 


deſeend ſo low, as to ſuffer himſelf to be ſcourged by him. 


3 To what did he chiefly apply himſeff during his 4 v9? 


In building churches and monaſteries — at 
of Glaſten ) which he endowed with * e | 
V In what — did he - 24 ? 
£2 Did & {\eave-any 
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2 Ves, (0 Eis and Bedfrid, mho were very yoan 
did not ſucceed him. 
"2 wy a" he interred? 
In the old Einer without the cit) of Winchefter. Hh 
bones, with thoſe of ſome other monarchs, arep reſerved to 
this day, in a gilt k in thewall, on the ſouth fide 


of the choir 
E WY, XII King of England.” 


. end he 2 
. 1 ing 0 rance. | 
_ XII. * 955 Lotnanius I. 954 


F mperor the Woſt. 
on . 1 9; ;6 Kings of Scotland. N 
* "Emperor of the Baſt, MW ln IJ. 94 
Cons raur. ORPH.- 912 InvvLynus | - > = hy 
9, H O ſucceeded F?: | 


- 4. Eauy. his ono, eldeſt fon to IDES 
2 El 1 his Ny 
n e begin his rei 

$ Anno 955, being then but — years 0 age. | 

.2, What do hittorzans ſay concerning this prince? | 

4. That he bated: the wg; ney which was a ver) — 
crime in that age; He ejected them from their 22 
and beſtowed them on laymen. This pretended perſecution 
e monks to ed th 5 — for vofu him, 

un being baniſhed the kingdom, fle er 
e foker den 10 proceed 05 

if ſuſfer him to in bis crimes ? 

* . be ben cler 2 ſtrong remonſtrances to him z upon 
ſuch among them as had diſcovered the 
= my And the e after having complained dor © 
ume, at laſt broke out into, open re Mon. | 
Who: firit — * Wee 7 
The, Merc r N 
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* 14 if 7 
3 g IF a 777 1 


ging 8 
England. 
From 959 to 97 %%%ff 6 14 144 + 
Popes. Nier non vs 145 903 
Joun XI. 983 Joun/Trimezes - 
Benevict V. r Ne 
* XIII. 9669 Ng France. 
9 II. 972 Lor nazis J. 
Benzvicr VI. 972 1 4 
Emperor of the Welt,” Kings of Scotland. 
OrTro II. | 953 Ixpurrnus 958 
Emperors of the Eaſt, D a 5 987 
Roma x us the younger 959 CUrznuvs 972 


. 


Ep AR, XII" Ning e 


IT" what manner was Edgar raiſed to the throne 2 
14. The Mercians having rebelled againſt Za, ſet 
the crown on Eagar's head, in 959 he being then ſixteen 
„ 1 Argroena 
2. What memorable things are related of this prince ? 
A. That he cauſed his ſubjects to enjoy a perpetual peace, 
which gained him the name of Pacific. But it was not an 
. effeminate indolence that obtained him this uninterrupted 
tranquillity, he having always an army on ſoot in the 
*. © North: ſo that, without drawing the ſword, he forced the 
'. Kings of Wai, of Ireland, and of the Je of Man, to take 
* oath of fidelity to him; and to recognize him for their 
vereign. - FOE | 5 5 
: 2. What actions did he perform in the beginning of 
is reron? e e 
A. fle puniſhed ſuch magiſtrates as had ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be corrupted by money; and changed the tribute 
of ſpecie and cattle, which the Ve paid him annually, to 
300 heads of wolves. This was anzo 961, He recalFd 
thoſe who, had been ſent into baniſhment, and, among the 
reſt, Dunſlan, who was made archbiſhop af \Carterbaryy; a 
very learned man, and one that had a r Tags: 4 love 
for the ſciences. Edgar pardoned ſeveral criminals, who 
had been condemned to die. ö ee 
4 2, Upon 


* 


> e Ion F647; vox ; RY 8 
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9, Upon what condition? 241 
4. That they ſhould bring Re 8 of 2 | 
tngNGy m proportion to the enormity of their crimes. He 
deprived all thoſe perſons of the title of king, co whom his 
predeceſſors had granted it; but Jeft them the poſſeſſion o 
their territories, upon condition that they ſhould do him 1 
hqmage for them, and pay the uſual tribute. | ; 
"What did he in Ay our of the church ? * 

A. Pope John XIII. gave leave ſor the aſſembling a action 
nal council in his dominions ; in order to reform the ſecular 
clergy, who, at that time, led very diſſolute lives. Therein 
many were depoſed, and great numbers of monks driven 
from their monaſteries. But 1 things een you 
2 in the enſuing rei 8 
Had he any children 2 of 
" Yes; by his firſt-wife, (a nun, whom he mie off 
from herconres) he had 3 Editha by name, whoſe 
ſanctity 1 is greatly 7 y his ſecond wife, E ede 8 
the 4 air; be had 4 ſon wy 123 who ſucceeded uy 
by his third wife, (the beautiful E rida) he had ſon, 
( Ark, :4) who ſacceeded ES I. OP had murdered 
Elf +da's huſhand. | SS PA: : 
2 How Was this done ? . 

Elfrida was daughter to \ Ordgar, earl of Devenſbire : 
and tr to be the greateſt beauty inthe kingdom. C2 | 
gar, being a widower, was defirous of marrying her; and 
to prevent his being impoſed upon, he ſent Ethytwweld, his 
favourite, to ſee Werder her charms anſwered the great 
character which was given of then; af do; to Dae eh in 
—— of the earl her father. TJ. 
Did Erhekvold execute his commiſſon faithfully? _ 
- Struck-with the luſtre of Efrida's beauty, he himſelf 1 
ſued for ber; ; andin order to obtain the King's nM, 
gave him a very unfaithful deſeription at her and. 
afterwards deſired his leave to marry her, for the fake of het” 
fortune, which amourted to a vaſt ſum ; cunningiy inhunst- 
ing to Edgar, that as the little beauty ſhe was miſtreſs Ws 
rendered her untyorthy of a monarch, her great poſſeſſions 
would make the fortune of a private man. 53 
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4. He loved him too well to oppoſe them. Accordingly 
Ethelwold married the and, to hide, ” he pre- 
tended, her deformity from the eyes of the court, he confin- 
ed her in a caſtle, whence he would never luffer her to come 
our. 

' 2, Was it poſſible for him to conceal her long? 

A. No; for the King appointing a day kendog 
Hareaused, (which was only a fſtratagem) he went to ike 

caltle, * ifrida,. and was fo inchanted with her beaut 
that he reſolved immediately to revenge himſelf of £ thetwoll, 
Some time after, the latter was found dead, in the middle 
of a wood ; and it was not doubted, but this had been 
perrated by the 's order, fince he married his wi 
Elfrida, to expiate her huſband's death, (tho' the had bs 
_— init) erected, over the place where his blood was ſpilt, 
onaſtery of nuns, to ſing over him.— A poor atonement. 

3 „e did King Edgar die? | 

The Sth of 7s y 975, after having reigned Gxteen 
ye and IR _— two. | 


Evwany mn. x10 wag ral | 


by 


From 975 to 979- 


| Pope. ing of France. 

38 VII. a. 975 LoTararivs J. 974 
mperor of the W 

oe 27 on. Kings of Scotland, 

#7 Eaſt. Cutuus | 972 


1 0. I 97% KenneTavs III. 977 


2 HIC H of Edzar's ſons ſucceeded him ? 

| A. Nase It. whom his Queen F/feda had 
brought him. He began his reign in 975. 

2: Who declared for Edward ? 

F. Dunſtan, and all the biſhops. Macher part party Was 


for * his brother; but Dunſ/an crowned the 55 
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75. 1 2 EUDU WARN D He Pc. 1 2 
prince E © (Who wgs but twelve r of age) „ident 7 
Fain the Lene made by N18 7 part,. 1 


enj 1 | 
"No; — the looſe reclefaticarwho had been 2 
in his father s time, n it impoſſihle to get themſelves 
reſtored under him. becauſe they Hill continued the. ſame 
irregular courſes, [raiſed grÞat commotions an the kingdom. 
By whom were they fomenied ! 1 
By the Queen ks his ſte _ .moche, and the earl op 
who, cabal rmed ſo DOES dS 
oyer-power gy Edvard. 5 
F NEE «4 * 
Being one day hunting in a , app to ſtraʒ 
from his Abenden s and wa g up and down, be ar- 
rived at laſt at a coun e * ſtep- mothet's £{frata) 
called Corvijgude + an the i iſland of  Pandberk; 
according lo e ines wbo ad him 
coming 5 — i her ſervants ta kill hmm 
and the better to effect it, ſhe ran bm to meet him with a 
{miling countehſaace. -, The King telling her that he was ® © - 32 
i — commanded ſome ww hs 3 brought him; hut 
as he w to ubm . 
mY Ar n * 2 
e Pr jos 


He would have fled; but falling from kir hack 5 lh. 4 
above-mentioned aſſaſſin immediately tebedt Mm: : or 2 1 


accofding to others, finding himſelf wounded; ie 
fo his horſe, and rode away; when fainting throu 
lol i iady be fell from his horſe; and one foot ha 

irrup, was N. . up and down in 2 
W Op all at was found dead near che EY 


ale blind woman, by the pariens OD EE | y 


5 When did this fad tataſiro phe: hopper:t- | 

4. The 18th of March 976, in the ind enk 8 3 
ak He was canonized ſome time after, Len 2 
* Tis s pretended. ih many ene | 
E 15 0 ha m Es. eee 5 . 83 | 
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Was this prophecy 
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Er as II. x W. King of England, 


the Eaſt. x: 
"7 hte 975 


= - H O ſucceeded Edward the y 
= W A. His brother Tera, Zens . in 


99s 15 twelve years of *. He's was „ to eee 
Ft £2" * , 
* What is related of him "Þ * 4 


That be was very fearful, pd e todblene; 
extremely avaricious, heñdes a great many more ill qualities, 
2 particular happen at 
a .. 'Tis pretended, that as Dunſtan was ſettin the crown 
upon his head, he told him, as by a prophetic ſpirit, that the 


crime which his infamous * had ted ; together 
Wich the guilt of thoſe who had adviſed her to murder Kiog 
 -Zdward, could never be expiated but by an eee ef 
—_ ſion of the blood of his unhappy ſubj an" | 


fulfilled ? Vee 
The r being reſolved not to fabmit to Fibelred's 
oft him; and my * made 
| n | 


4 From 979 to 1016. 
Popes. Oro III. 

Barbier VII. 975 Hineyr II. 1002 
Join XV. 984 | 
oun XVI. 59 % cn of Fragee. - 

. Gazcorr V, $96 Lortranvs J. | 

SiLvgsTER If. | 999 Lewis V. 

un XVII. 100 Huou Steir 
pw XVIII. 1003 en II. ö 
 SERGIUS IV, 1 
N VII. 1018 Lug, of Scotland. 


e III. 

Cons raur nus V. 
GrIMUs Wt 5 
Mar cox II BT | 


s Coronation ? 
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A. By a ſecret and horrid order, he cauſed all the Dazes, 
who had ſettled themſelves in Exg/and"under the preceding 
reigns to be maſlacred. * 

Did thisinhuman barbarity continue lo on unpuniſhed? 

Z. No; for immediately after, Sqweyninvaded England at 
the head of a powerful army ; defeatede that of Etbelred, and 
laid fiege to the city of 8 Ethehed, by the advice of 
his nobles, gave Seveyw 48,000 pounds to 3 1 
who thereupon ſailed away with all his N 

. Did he not return? 
ves; alittle after, with 4 ſtron and more numerous 
army, with which he conquered England; fore 2 to 
fly tor refuge to the court of Richard duke 
whoſe filter Emma he had married. . . 
S Did he contiune long there 7 | 
Till the death of Sweyn, wis. 4 30 of 758. | 
1015. which he no ſooner heard of, than he returned £4 | 
po England; Canute, or Caute, fon of Seweyn, took the field 
gaioft him, but was forced to fly to his ſhips... rr 

"2; Did, not Cate return again? | 

A very little after ; and asEthelred,  dringhi ab ab 
had Jevottd himſelf entirely to pleaſure, Cut 
to oppoſe his deſceat, or ſtop the progreſs of his 2 — 9 
till the beginning of the year 1015; when Edmund, eldeſt 5 


of Zibeſred, marched out a again ſt him with a body of fc 
and would have obliged him to croſs the ſeas again, had 
not been betrayed by the counſels of the treacherous £ 
who joined with Faun in no other view than to bettay ” 
him; his preſence being required in another . of a 
* om, becauſe of his Father death. * 


; When did this happen ? a | 
dof 2 1016, he being für oh! e 5 
ben! ke gned thirty. ſeren. 3 | 
4 Did he dare Nr ie wan bay on — 
By Bięi va, his firſt wife, he Kan nbd Silo ſue · 


ceeded him: Athelftan, who died an nfant; , another fon 


named Edry, ad three daughters; the eld called Fd. Ss 


ga, was married to an Fg earl, 4 125 lite bets a 

2 battle the ſecond called”! Fd 42755 had the ill 

married to the treacherous Paric d duke bf = 

oungeſt, named Edgina, was eſpouſed to Uk — 7 | 

of Northumberland. By Emma 2 his feen 7 
O5 | "08 255 
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wiſe, Erhe!/red had and Zdiward; and a daug] 
named Goda, who was frſt marriet to Gautier earl of Man 
and afterwards to Euftarhe earl of Bologne. | 


Evnry 5, Apa — wu 
| of England. 


From 1016 to 1017. 


C4 | King of France, 
bibi“ VIII. 1012 x | 


Bait IL - | 
Emperey of the Well. 975 King of Yeothaad. | 
NaN 1 4 1cox Maicoinm I. _ 955 


| 2 7 H o ſacceeded Ethelred p 
A. Edmund II. his eldeft ſon, 25 . his 
4 reig x gow ou and was ſurnamed Jronfide.. 
10 2 
Berge uf his extraordinary ſtrength. PV 
of the propech captains of his age; but had. the UL-fortune 


to be by a werful enemy. 
Er om? K a 


2 If Con of Denmarh, and ton of Negra; who 
King of | as England when King 22 
— A de — 7 — and laid ſiege 5 London, 
which WY almoſt 6 ſole. o that * not abmited to 
F Did he take R; 3 
A. No; ſor du, gaining two: colhpleatvifiorie over 
him, forced him to raiſe: the ſiege. A little after he beat 
him a third time; but not his advantage of theſe. 
fucceſſes, and being impoſed upon by the counſels of Edvic, 
who had reconcil led himſelf to 1 * only with intention to 
betray him; Cnute defeated him in bis turn; and brought 
his in 0 fo low an ebb, that thols who we 
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1016. EBD In. 4 
adhered agen to him, abandoned him, and ſubmitted . 
to the conqueror 

2. What courſe did Edmundtake in this unbapp: py junctured. 

4, He got together ſuch as ſtill continued faithful to him, 
and advanced, in order to fight the enemy ; when percei- 
ing Cnute"at the head of his forces, he fode off from his 
own; upon which, Cnute advancing forward, a furious 
combat enſued; but as neither of them had the advantage, 
they immediately ended their diſpute, by agreeing to divide - 
the kingdom berween them. 

2. In what manner wag this diviſion 1 made ? 

A. Cnute had for his ſhare the kingdom of Mercia, and 
Northumberland; and Edmund all the * fouth of the 
Thames ; with London, Eſex, and. n, which hes 


enjoyed ey few days. | 
9, How ſo? 1 
ease | 


J. Fair, tis brother-in-law, eaulta kim to 


by two of his domeſtics © S6me ſay he made his own ſon | 


commit this infamous deed. Tha died this brave prince. 
2 tongratutacing himſelf ſor the great f e bad 
nn Cute, ran in order t acquaint, him firſf with the. news 
of it; but Cnute was ftruck with Horror at ſo barbarous an 
ation, He, nevertheleſs, diſſembled, becauſe be thought | 
ke ffill wanted the traitor ; and even proiniſed to raiſe hum 
above all the other lords of the kin 
as good as his word, but in à different manner from what 
that perfidious man had expected; for he had his bead cur 
off, and fixed upon one of the higheft —_ in LO | 
QA. When did the death of Eduard | 


om. He afterwards was | 


A. In 1017, after his having reigned . - <0, but 


during ſo ſhort à reign, he given frequent teſtimonies 
of the "ok exalted valour, the W 5 
and the utmoſt aeg. | 7+: 
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os οοοοοeν 


DANISH KINGS. 
cn, I. or Cuvrz, XVI® King of 


England. 
From the Year 1017 to 1036. 

Popes. Emperors of the Weſt. 
Bzneprct VIII. 1012 Henky Il. 1002 
5 5 XIX. FR 1024 Conga II. 1024 

NEDICT 1033 , 

IP Emperors of the Eaſt. i R Bs = n 
Bazsit IL ”.. 995 3 1 897 
Cons TAN T. X. 102 N 
Ro MAN us III. 102 4 King of Scotland. 2 
Mrcaaer VI. 1034 Marlcoru II. \ 1014 


England ? 
A. Yes; but the ſhortneſs of his reign; and, poſſibly, his 
not being crown'd, may be the reaſon why moſt hiſtorians 
_m not ranked him in the catalogue of the Kings of 
ngland. 
f 2 Who ſucceeded Edmund ? 
A. Canute, who was elected anno 1017. | 
2. What was the conſequence of this election? 
A. It put an end to the war which had continued above 
two hundred years, and coſt the two nations more than three 
hundred thouſand men, killed in fifty-four land, ane thirty- 
_ ſea gies 3 not to mention a multitude of 
and fie 
3 hat 5 is the character of Caute ? 
That he was a great King, and juftly merited this 
E title, if we have regar on! to the latter part of 
reign, The latter part of his life was yu different 


22 2 1 not Sareyn, properly the nn 
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1017. Cane I. 0: js 
from the beginning g3 he becoming humble, modeſt, ** ö 
and truly religious. 

2 How did he govern the Exglib? 

A. His native ſweetneſs and ds won their WOE 

he promoted every thing which he thought was agreeable to 
them ; raifed them to che bigheſt poſts ; and even intruſted 
them witlr the 4a or of his armies, which he employed 
againſt the Kings of Scotland and Norway, 

2, Did he not.embelliſh the kingdom by various works! ? 

A. He cauſed the cities, abbeys, and churches, to be re- | 
built, ns leſſened the taxes which the former © Rong .- i 
* obliged to levy, in order wks, on t their Wars. 1 

Hy he none to Ter 275 

7 He vanquiſhed the or Scar land, Who had made, 
an inwad e Enyland, and wy him to become his tn i: 
pie 75 He. pe Norway, whoſe Lig, ſo Hah: 3 
vaded Denmirk% 3 2 4 

2, What evil-uftons do me relate of him . 5 © 9 

"That he ſent E and Eduard, ſons of the lateK x 

l a8 alſo Eduy, for of Frhelred II. to be baſely e 
but that by providence they were all piolervey.” 

2 tn what mn acting endeavour to tons for his- 


uin! ＋ . 7 * 55 
L. Awowgctheral ;:he built a ſplendid church ones 
the tomb of Fdmurd, King of Ball- Anglia, who had bers 


killed by the Danes; "and gave the name of S/. Zdinund"s.- 
8 4 to the wan, (which he enlarged}! wherein that churd 


* 8 he vot t ive She Nodrious 8 y of ub pie 
£4 day on the fea ſhore, . his couxti 
& 7 to: im, at wy was King of both earth and N 


which, Atting down on the ftrand, when the tide: | 
in, be, . the ſea as follows: O ſea; 22 
| be to ms. hat les Lang 's to me ©/ I cam, thed not - 
_ edvarce tormuardt the fue an Land; nor tote 
t the fi feet af thy zr ; but as the ſea, e 
bis orders, roſe fill higher, aud came up to the 
be lat, (ang even beyond ir he turned hue 
2 Aud hat did the lay to him? 1 
1 A; —— lard he, confeſs, that 3 Di 
a whom the title of bearven and earth bilo 
vim, who them by bis 8 


— 


w * 
4 
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them by bis gobdneſs, Let us O_o Po and acknowledge 
him * Juch. 
What did he for this 7 
He immediately went to the abbey che of Fe. Pe. 
ter's at Wincheſter ; took his diadem from his head, and with 
it crowned a crucifix ; and could never afterwards be pre- 
vailed upon to put it again on'his head, but confelled bim- 
ſelf unworthy to wear it. 
Did he always continue in this frame of ED 7 
Z. Yes; to the end of his life, which happened the 12th 
of November, 1036, after a reign of ninteen years. _ 
9, Was he married ? | 
A, ves; and left three ſons, all of an age fit . the 
- throne, among whom he divided his three kingdoms by 
will. To Sweys the eldeſt, who was illegitimate, he gay 
Norway for his ſhare ; he gave England to the ſecond, called 
Harold, born of the ſame lady; and to Canute, or Hardica 
nute, (whom Emma of Normandy brought him) the kingdom 
of Denmark : Gunilde, who alſo i rung from the Wen w« C 
TI to the emperor Henry rv. 


1% 


18 I-37 * | 


HA ROT D I. or Hang 7607; ** Kin | 
(RE of England. | | 
Prom 1036 to 103g. | — 
1 5 7. | r King o France, 
ENEDY/T 10 | 
1 Emperor of the Eaſt. * Hing 1. 10% | 
ICHAEL beate 
Emperor Varna - f 8 
Gonna I. 2 Maucor U. 18845 200 E 
| 2 D Harold meet with no oppoſition ow his comiuſ | 


to the crow] n? | 
Moſt of the great men in the SE e bar ' 


proleredHardicani to him; e A", "i | 


18416 | a 


1039 CAN Url. 45 
his father was in his favour, and that he bed 6 great num- 
ber of friends, he carried it. 
What is ſaid of this prince ? + / 
A. That he died childleſs, and without having dbne 0 one 
nemorable action, His im 2 y and injuſtice, together with 
kis ſcandalous diffoluteneſs and mean ſpirit, had made him. 
ſo odious to his ſubjects? that he was going to Ws ens 
when death rid the kingdom of him. * 
J. Zane 1039, in the dh your of dl. reign. F died 
Anno 10 t 0 rei e 
in the wr why, — was the ſharpeſt that 1 
fie in l ? 


CAN ur II. „ xvm⸗ 


led King of England. — 

ca· 4 

om From 1039 to 1647, | 1 

vas ; . | x 7 

| Pop. | Emperor of the Welt. © . + 
r 1033 Hanry 727 1039 

10 Emperors of the E. a RE Tn 955 

0, Miciant V. fort "King of Scotland. : 

J Consrax. Monou, 1042 Maigoru It, 1014 


A. By Cnute, or Hardicanute, bis brocher © 
What was he before ? 1 
3 King of Denmark ; his father having lee him that 

= kingdom by will, as was before 5 9 
g 9, When did he begin his ret 
4. In 103g. His qualities re Enabled, thoke of i bro- 

ther, to which he added cruel 

g. In what manner did the "gl receive kimopon bis 


acceſſion? 

4. With great teſtimonies of joy and able 19 
ever, be was very ungrateful for the affection they had 
Re N he impoſing an exorbitant tax on his lalyeRs. | 
the Engl; were guy * at, and the inha- 


. whom was Harold ſucceeded? 


031 


ditants 
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bitants of Worceſter murdered two of the men appointed 
to levy the tax. The King ſent Goad vin dukt of Heſer, 
and two other noblemen, againſt that city; and theſe burnt 
it (but with great reluctance] to aſhes... | 

2. Give me an inſtance of his cruelty. 

A. He ſullied the beginning of his reign with a moſt 
horrid and unjuſt act, by cauſing the body of the late King, 
His brother to be taken, qut of his grave, and commanding 
it to be thrown into the. Thames; which a fiſhermen find. 
ing brought it to the Dares, who buried it in the church 
of Sr. Clement Danes. Rt | i 

2. In what manner did he die? 1 | 

A. Either by exceſs of drinking, in a banquet at Lan- 
beth, or by a ſtrong-poiſon. Be this as it will, it is certain 
he fell —— the table, and died upon the ſpot. His cruelty. 
and gluttony, which were exceſſive, raiſed him ſo mu 
hatred, that no enquiry was made into the cixcumſt: nces of 
his exit. All hiſtorians agree, that he ſpent his — 2 and 
nights in riotous eating and drinking. Nevertheleſs, one 

them applauds him highly for keeping open - table four 


- 


times a day; and bewails the avarice of his ſucceſſors, for 


TY 


aboliſhing fo laudable a cuſtom. 1 
2. In what year did he die ? een 
A. Anno 1044; being the third year of his reign. 
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BRISISH\ KINGS. 


EDWARD, e the Confer, XIX® | 
Sed hens | : 


From 104170 1055. 


F Isa L 1057 

dunner Ix. 3 1033 Congrans NI. on. 4 

REGORY 
Cunmant II. * a of che wen. 
Dawasvys II. Kür II. 1039 
. Lao 1K; : Hou xY IV. 205 
Vicror II. Kings of France. 
STEPHEN X. tung ), 103 
Nichor As II. » PuwaLtie I. 1228 e 
ALZXAUV DEA II. Kings N : 

Emperors e Male II. "2014 
Consr, Monow. 104 Donar Vn. 1045 
Tazonð na 0g Macazren 1033 
Micnazt VI. 1056 Marcoru iu. oe pr” 


2.TN ID Hardicanuis leave any iſſue? 

A. No, at leaſt none who facceeded kim ; as His 
crimes, and thoſe of his brother, had made the government 
of the Danes ſo odious to the Engiih, that the chief men 
he Das eee and enatted a lan againſt 


What was the purport of it 5 LEY 
That hereaſte? it ald not be lawful to beſtow the | 
crown upon any ſd of that nation; and that Whoever 
might dare even to propoſe it, ſhould be look d upon as an 
enemy to his, country, a traitor to the ſtate, and Oy 


guilty, of high-treaſon. 
Vik k toy hee? "oe 


FP * 1 


041. EDward ibs Confeffor. 49. 
2, What followed upan this ? 

4. It choaked him, and left the perſons preſent in an 

Wncertainty, whether it were to a ſudden fit, or to a 


8 udgment from heaven. However, this incident is not 
" ken notice of by the beſt hiſtorians. _ 
1. 55 Have we no inſtance of Edævarus ſeverity? _ 

x J. He ſeized upon the treaſures of queen 4 is 
bo 7 laſt regard ripe her 0 e's td bon py 4 

| her the laſt re er an 

arry i hor 5 on for _ maintenance. Some 
* Le, _ alſo accuſed her of _ og engage 
770 7 Wn an infamous commerce with Saus biſh 
45 ind r hop of r 


„ 
In what manner was this performed ? _ 

Nine red«hot e e, were laid 9 
Iifdances, over which the criminal [was dbliged to paſs 
la ad rod men if he + pare comet 
5 Was } | 


innocent; if otherwiſe, guilty. 8 „ 
0 $208 queen come off with hokour ? © | 
my 7 Yes 5 the pal r 7 
WH | — all the Golaners nnn 25 
ants per vouchers. 
9, Did Bowward gain any conqueſts over his enemies ? 


7 He repulſed 22 who, had made = deſcent 
t Sandavich, Siward car] of Northumberland, one of his 


kim ederals, routed the Seorg, and killed their King, Macbeth. 

S, fear, an Ei nobleman, and Grin King of Van, 

Ah! ee an 2 into England, and took and plundered” 
*. rel but they were totally routed by Hard ſon of 
they Good,, who, of his own accord, had raiſed an arm 
oke the diſtricts under his command. Ins word, Eduard 


lefeated, either in perſon, or by ks  geacrals, al thoſe - 
ho dared to attack him: 


5 What did Edxwerd do for the better * of” 


ae the laws. made. by his pre. re, | 
nix. 29555 . Saxons and Mercjans ; and of 
dem formed one body, calling it, The |. ee low "of 


Hoi long did theſe laws continue in force 1 
4. Till 
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A. Till William the Conqueror, who, about the twentieth 
year of his reign, introduced the Feudal Law in England, 
which was then the prevailing law over all Fare. 

©. Did not the Feople of Eg/and ſoon deſire the reſto. 
ration of Edward the Co Mer s laws? 

A. Ves; upon ec coming to the throne, they de- 
mane and were promiſed the reoraion of en Upon 
which condition they crown'd 4 bi. KT) | 

55 Did the King keep his word? 3 

Upon his being crown'd, he, by his . — reſtored 
the laws Faß King Edward, except military Tenures, which 
he retained as amendments made by his father, but lined 
ſome of the grievances of them. | 

2. Did this make the people of Ev gland ealy 4 85 

A. Yes; till the old burdens were — under Kiog 
Bar. when the barons, and principal tenants under the 

ing, obtained from him a new Gharter of Liberties, 
which, probably, was ſomewhat ſhort of that granted by 

I. and yet fuller than that of Henry III. and this 1s 

part of the Common Law of England to this day. 

2 What were the qualities of King Edward? | 

The church honour'd him as a great ſaint ;-and ſome 
Romi writers relate, that God wrought a great number 
of miracles, through this King e life-time, and by 


his prayers after his death: that he obſerved an inviolable 


chaſtity with Editba, his conſort ; tho' others aſſert, that 


the reaſon. why he did not converts with her as a wife, 


was becauſe of the diſpleaſure he had taken againſt earl 
Goodwin her father. King Edward was, in general, of a 
mild and peaceable temper. He was alſo charitable, and 
employed thoſe ſunis in alms, which other Kings ſquanger 


| away tn cher their pleaſures. In a word, : he Was neither 108. 


ane bad, und had no great genius. 
2. W bat elſe do the Romiſh hiſtor1ans, e blazed , 
ſay concerning him? 
A. That by his Touch, he cured the diſeaſe . nos / 
wg by the name of the "Kingmevil; but, tis very proba-., 
e, that i imagination might have a great influence in cheſe 


- Cures. 


* What conſiderable buildings were erected by 205 


2 


7 


” | 2 Ly he 


4 


K. 


8 
ie 
s, 
* 
is 


1066. lAR OLD III. 5 
A. Of a little monaſtery he made a moſt beautiful abbey- 
church, called V . where he raiſed his o-] n ſepul- 


chre, which has, fince been made uſe of as the burial-place 
of the Eng iſb monarchs : and another church, dedicated to 
St. Margaret, ſtanding without the abbey; he endowing 
the former with = rich —— . This King alſo foun- 
ded the co Har Of 
moved the b oe 5 s foo rom Gallen. to Exeter. 

2 When aid he die? © | 

A. January 5, 1065, in the room of his palace ar Wis 


minfer, now called the Painted-chamber ; and was bury | 
4. 


in Weftminfler- Abbey, He reigned twenty-four years 

cuard was the laſt King of Egbert s race, but not the laſt 
Saxon King, as fome — aſſerted, fince his ſucceſſor og 
on ws lame 1 


Hi A ROLD TA XX* King. Fl England, 


From 1065 to 1066. 


RG : King 2 France TE 
At EX AND ER II. 1061 7 


E mperor of the Eaſt. 1 I. 1060 : 


ConsTans XII. 10 
Emperor of the Weſt. 59 King of Scotland. 
ENRY IV. * 1056 en III. ay MM: 


4 


A. Some authors pretend, that he had ba. 
illiam the baſtard, duke of Norma 


averſion which the 1 800 enterta for a en you 
nade them o his will. 5. 
2, What did they do on thzs . L ee 


4. If the nobles, who were aſſembled to name a fackel. 


ient uſages of the kingdom, they would not have . 
Poet. on no to beſtow the crown. band Atheling 
. was 


— 


bry in Devonſbire, and re- 


8 
2967 AS * 


1 0 ſacceeded Edward the Corfeſſor 2 14 
wink his heir 3 but the 


to Edxvard, had had a regard to juſtice only, and che: an- 


— 
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vas the ſole prince of the blood of their antient monarchy 
and was conſequently the only one who had a juſt claim ty 
it. But Harald had contrived matters ſo well, that he way 
elected by unanimous conſent, without any one's offering 
to debate upon the rights of the lawful heir. 

- 2. How did William behave ? Rare 

A. He ſent ambaſſadors to Harold, to ſummon him to 
reſign his crown ; and, in caſe of his refuſal, to reproach 


him with the violation of his oath, and to- deciare war ” 
againſt him. | 1 
2. What anſwer did Harold make ? 3 


A. That he was able to defend his rights againſt 
one who thould diſpute them with him. 0 ol 7 

2. Did William ſtop here, after his having ſent this 
embaſſy ? KC 5 38q6: 7 : 

A. No : Teflon, King Harold's brother, but his ſworn 7 
enemy, had marry'd his wife's fiſter, who was daughter fly y 
to Baldwin earl of Flanders + William prevail'd with him * 
to take up arms, in order that he might be enabled to dif- 
pute the crown with his brother; and accordingly the earl ) thi 
of Flanders having aſſiſted him with a body of forces, he lotton 
croſſed into England, but was defeated. | SO 

2. What did Fofon do after his ill ſucceſs ? ? 

A. He wh; 3 firſt nw — r to Nor 
way j when propoted to Harold, ſurnamed Hi; „5 
oo conqueſt of England, which, according to he Hen _ 
which he ſet matters, mi ht be very eaſily effected: upon ldiers, 
this. Harfager embarked his army on board a fleet of 30 BW 1;ch | 


fr1 


fail of ſhips, came into Exgland, and took York ; but uot: r he 
withſtanding the adyantageous ſituation of his p. he Lag 
loſt a battle and his life, and Teflon was likewiſe kill'd. bug! 
2. Was Villiam diſhearten'd at theſe victor ies? iſtoriay 
A. No; he fitted out a 9 and re-inforcing his bog 6 
army with ſeveral bodies of ſol 


e ee 
the nei uring princes, crols*d into CIT RY 
, Where di he land IT | f Ap + 
At Pevenſey in Sufſex,, on the 29th' of Soprember, 
and advancing towards Haſtings, (where he — leet 
fort) he there encounter d Harold. Here was fought WF his t. 
the great battle between the Exgliſb and Norman nations; Han. 
a battle the moſt memorable of all others; and thoupl 2 
* | miſerably 


'» 


1055. 154 4a 8 0 b II. 7 


miſerably loſt, was yet fought wick the utmoſt brav 
by the 25 Ai The many wounds e Hewld.ro- 
ceived, who loſt his life and his crown. in it, and the 
laughter of a prodig qus number of his. Zxghf ſoldiers, 
maniſeſtly ſhew, how glanouſly. they exeried themlelves, 
in nies to ſave their country from the calamity of a foreign 
OKC, | 3 $a + B47 4 | 4 | 
J What alan, did he, give for his deſcent upon 
Englan X | tee. af | [1 EN 
: His pretences were. I. To revenge the death of 
Wprince Alfred, brother to King Edward, II. To reſtore 
Nobert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to his ſee. III. To 
aden his rightto.the grqwn, which, he deelared, bad been 
bequeathed to him by Edward o Confefſor, . 

9, What ciicumſtances, according to hiſtorians, con- 
tributed to facilitgte this victory to the Normaxs ? | 


U 
; 

0 
I 


rm WI 4. The continual peace the Exgliſ had enjoyed during 
ter Wk fty year-, after freeing themſelves from their former ene- 
um f | 


ies the Danes, which had made them neglect the military 
is, and abandon themſelves to luxury and. idleneſs: Add 
> this the licentiouſneſs of the clergy-; the effeminacy, 
pluttony, and oppreſſion of the nobility, and the drun- 
enneſs, and diſorders of the common people. 
What do others relate? 


Vor- That it was owing to Herold himſelf, who, 

ger; olent upon his ſucceſs at Stamford, bad kept the plun- 
t in er of the field, and not diſtributed any of it among hie 
pon ldiers, Whence they, became diſcontented and 


» 
- 
Nor- 


500 Which loft them the: battle; not to mention, that the 

note , had a peculiar way of fighting, with long bois. ; 
„ he id as the Eg were ers to theſe, they-canſequent-. 
I fought much. to their diſadvantage. And yet their own 


iſtoriaus relate; that the main battle of the £xg/;þ, con- 


ting of bills, their antient weapons, kept ſo- cloſe: to- 
ther in one body, that no--force. could break them; till 


e Normans pretending, to  fiy, brought the ſormer into 
wer, ang, Won the battle. n er Ty id. 24.4 
Was King Harold's body found? , 


{Yes ;, after Jong. ſeatch among the dead, (and thoſe 
his two. brothers Garth and Lewin) and was bury'd i- 
atham-abbey, Which himſelf had founded. 2. | 

wry "ha 1 % > 1% : ; . Did 


f | Mien VII. 10723 Duxcan uſurp'd the 
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2. Did he leave any children ? 
A. By his firſt wife, whoſe name is not known, he had 


Conde, | Edmund and Magnus. By his ſecond, call's . + 
gitba, fitter of Morcar Edwin, he had a a fon named 0 
Welf, who was knighted. by William Rufus : And two 
daughters, the firſt of ve wats call'd Guni/ 1 blind, 
and ſpent her days in a convent ; and the ſecond marryd f p 
Waldemer, King of Ruſſia, by whom the had a daughter d: 
eſpoùſed to ale, King of Denmark. ri 
| * { th 
th 
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NORMAN KINGS. 


enn ſurnamed the 8 XXI 
N of England, and Duke of en. 


From 1066, to 1087. r 
Popes. © Emperor of the wel. 


| rene Il, 1061 Henary IV. roc6 
Gzzcory VII, 1073. King of France. 
pes III. Ma 108 n ; 106 
| mperors of the Eaſt. | ings of Scotland. 
'\Consrant II. 1059 Mar corsa l. 1 
Komax us IV. 1068 Don AT D VIII. 106d 


: $31 - 


Niegrnoaus J. 1678 for +8 months, afterward 
AuzxisI - 1081 Donar way reſtored. 


W. 5 1 
A. Of Robert duke of Normandy, dy oe 


5 _ miſtrefles named Hrs anon * e 


* 


. * 
48 
. : 


£* 


1066. WII II Au tbe Conqueror: 8 
lla derived) a ſkinner's daughter of Falaize, which - . 
ve occaſion to his being ſurnamend the Bafard 1 but this 
ke afterwards changed into that of Conqueror, from bis fub- 
duing England, , a 
21 Pray give ſome account of this amour. ro 
A. As he was one day riding to take the air, he haps 
pened to paſs by a company of rural damſels who were 
dancing; » When he was ſo ſmitten with the graceful car- 
riage of one of them, (the above · mentioned Harlotte) 
that he prevailed with her to cohabit with him, which 
ſhe did, and ten months after ſhe was delivered of our 
Willtam. þ.. 
Did he ſucceed. to the Jdominions of his father? 5 
. Yes; Robert was very fond of him; and tis related 
the monkiſh writers, that the child, ſoon after his 
birth, having found-ſome ſtraw under his hand, gathered 
up certain blades of it, and graſped; them ſo. hard, that the I 
perſons preſent were; obliged to uſe ſome violence, before 
they could be forced from him. So that; upon his ſetting 
out for the wars in the Holy-Land, be ee to be 
recognized his heir. 4 | 
. 2, To whoſe care did he am bans «. E 
4. To that of Henry I. King of France, who gave bv 2 
od education; protected and. deſended bim from his 
rRettious ſubjects, and certain great: men, Who imagined _— 
| they had a claim to his :dukedoms-; But fame years aſten, 
Vill iam carried on a ſucceſsful war: againſt, Ka. —— 
2. When was Villlam the — born? 3M 
A. In 1026; and his father cauſed him 0 be acknow-., bf 
ledged his ſucceſſor. to the dukedom-of Normangy in — 1 RY 


it being the cuſtom in thoſe days to ne eee 
donation or will. 


S At what time did he ſucceed him 2. 
1 In 7 7 when Nom yo. years of ag 3 a> bs 
victory at ings gave . em "gland, t the”: 
14th of October, — 066. 1 
438 Pray deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this mo. 2 
reh. > Fat = + * - 
A. He was tall, and ſo * chat bis corpulen grew 3 
troubleſome. to bim in his 4. years. 80 ap has 2 
irength, that hidlorians ys os uo dne . N 12 
3 \ 


3 | 


TR 
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bow except himſelf. Milliam was laborious, ſeaſoned. to 


Aa hand, as almoſt deſerved the name of tyranny. 
ey; and, ſtripping them of their © poſſeſſions beſtowed 


favour Eagar- Aibeling, who had occaſioned ſeveral inſur- 
 rections.. + | | 


lies, upon pretence that the rebels had concealed their moſt 
valuable e in them; deprived the Fnp/iþþ of all places 
of truſt and proſit: impoſed the tenure o& 


- taken of his own lands and demeſpes; and of whatever 
book, called Doom/Jay-book ; and likewiſe laid a tax of fit 


\cauſedthe laws of the land, and the ſtatutes of the 278006 


all the hardſhips of war, and patient of heat and cold, 
hunger and thirſt. He had a great ſoul, and elevated mind, 
and a prodigious genius, which ſuffered nothing to eſcape 
its — 4 He was vaſtly delighted in war, under. 
flood it well, and was ſucceſsful in it. When once he was 
raiſed to anger, it was ſcarce poſſible to appeaſe him. 
This the Eagliſe found to their coſt ; for William, wearied 


out with their inſurrections, governed them with ſo heayy 


In what manner? | any 
At firſt he treated them with great lenity, and con- 
firmed their laws and privileges. But when he found them 
lotting year after year to dethrone him, he then altered 
bis conduct; for he puniſhed- the mutineers without mer- 


them on Nermans, and ſuch of the Cn I; as had been 
faithful to him. He deprived, fo far as he could; the 
Engliſb nation of their privileges; aboliſhing their laws, 
and eſtabliſhing thoſe 8 var: = in their room. 'Tho' 
others extol his clemency,. becauſe of his receiving into 


What did he farther ? „ eee 
. He ſeized the treaſures belonging to the monaſte. 


truſt anc knight's ſervice 
n all lands held of the crown; cauſed a turvey to be 


was held by his tenants in capite, which was ſet down in 2 


ſhillings upon every hide of land, anſwerable to the tar 
called Dazepe/t, which Edward had aboliſhed; a circum- 
Kance'that recall'd to their remembrance the evils they had 


| 


ſuffered under a foreign yoke. © '' 
2. What things did he afterwards prohibit them? 
A. To hunt, or fell timber in his foreſts, without his 


"expreſs leave firſt obtained. He likewiſe commanded them 


to uſe the Norman tongue only, in their law proceedings 
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Kings, 
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Kings, to be tranſlated into chat tanguage'; and offered it 
to be taught in all ſchools. In 4 word, he governed Bug- 
land as a conquered. country 3 inſomoch that no ſoverei 
ever reigned with more des PID a ſway. Some modern 
writers affrm, that Kin 
but there is nb authority for this, neſcher i it mentioned by 
ay cotemporary hiſtorian. 
. To return to the battle el 22 what were the - 

con equences of it? 

4. The Engliſh, after the 10% hires? weee for ee 

new bodY of forces; but Filiem not. giving them time 


= * 
: . 


Lenden, obliged the inhabitants thereof to fend eputies to 
him; who accordingly catne, and brought him the . 
of that cit ; although Edubin and Morcar, earls of Ne 


Atheling, the right heir to the crown 3 to which the reift d 
the nobility "would have l had "OY: not e ic af 
biſhops, wavering. Kent 

„Did he march thither ? 

Ves; and Stig and arch biſhop of ene A 
to certain eathors. au refuſed to recoghize and ere 
him, (though others, with more bags a, <ibe it to. 
ſome defect in his Joveffiture) the ceremony was ori 


day, anne 1066. | 1 

2: Did all Ex ein yield to William 2. TO * 6 

A. No ;.York Vr. Os s ſtill held out; te beide! 

Fo iokabitants with ſuch great ſeverity for their EN 

as terriſied even the moſt o Lfinate ; 550 which * — 
who ſhould firſt pay homage to him. ** 

Did this fubmiſfion continue for any time:: 


Some Noblemen went over into Denmark, and 


Obers, With a fleet of two hundr ſhips in o End, 
Accordingly he landed, and took the city of . York u but no, © 
long after William defeited him, and the rebels were toter 


to ſue to him for pardon. 


4. Ves; bur their repeated Wee Job- 
en nine va hag) Lies: 
; Da en 


pointed the Ce 


ſufficient for this purpoſe, aud marehing ſwifth towards 92 


thumber/and and Mercia, bad endeavouted to fer up Eitdr 


at Weflminfter, by Aled, archbiſhop” of 11 on brifioiass | 4 


"A X42 
. 


valled with Severn, King of that Country, to 1 * his err 1 


2 Did he grant ĩt them 3 275 * A, 8 b 


158 His rox v ef ENGLAND. :.,. 
taken notice of; after which he conſidered them as a peo. 


ple with whom clemency and gentleneſs would have no i 


other effect, than to make them 11] more rebellious. 
2. What other wars had he to maintan rn 

A. Several againſt the Ye his neighbours, whom he 
_ defeated in vanous battles, and forced them to pay him 
tribute. Malcom, King of Scots, likewiſe attacked him, 
but he obliged him to do him homage for the whole king. 
dom of Scotland. However this is denied by the Scorch 
hiſtorians, who affirm that this was merely for the county 
of Cumberland, He alſo made war upon the duke of Bre. 
_Zagne, for his refuſing to pay homage to him. | 
2. Had he no diſpute with Franc 

A. Exaſperated at Ph/ip the Firſt's having ſuccoured Dol, 
to which he had laid fiege ; and for his having encouraged 
the rebellion of Nobert his eldeſt ſon, he entered France at 
- the head of a powerful army; beſieged, took, and plun- 
.dered Maztes, and at laſt ſet fire to it ; but this action coſt 


* 


him his life. 


2. In what manner? 3 
A. He advanced fo near to the flames, that the violence 

thereof, together with the heat of the ſeaſon, threw him 

into a fever ; which together with a bruiſe he received 


near his belly, made it neceſlary for him to be conveyed in 


- A litter to Roar, where he died the gth of September, 1087; 
this being the ſixty- firſt year of his age, and the twenty-fiſ 
of his ren. _ © 5 5 
2. Where was he interr'd? . 

In St. Stewen's abbey in Caen, which he had erected 


in that city, and endowed with rich revenues at his death. 


2. Was not he married? X 
A. Yes, to Maud or Mathilda, daughter to Baldwin V. 
earl of Flanders. f 5 5 
8 25 Had he any iſſue by her? ESO. 
4. Four ſcns, viz. Kebert, Richard, William, and Henry; 
and fix daughters, viz. Cicely, abbeſs of a monaſtery-in 
Caen; Conſlantia, married to Alain Fergeant, duke of Bre- 


tagne; Adeliza, promiſed to Harold, but died in her infancy; 


' Hdela, married to Stephen earl of Blois ; Gundred, wife of 

Willian Warren earl of Surrey; and Agatha, who eſpou;:d 

A bone, King of Galicia, on MAD. a 
| wh > - | ' ,H 


— 
- 


1066. W1LL1AM he Conqueror. ' 39 
2. In what manner did he divide his dominions among 
is ſons ? 8 | | ba. 
1 o Robert the eldeſt he gave Nemandy;; and Richard - 
was killed by a deer in Nexww-foreft ; to William he ve 
England; and prince Henry had but five thouſand marks a 
year ; and upon his complaining to his father, of the ill 
provifion made for him, King W:.liaw comforted Henry, 
and promiſed him, as from 'a prophetic ſpirit, that the 
dominions of his brothers would be united in his perſon ;_ 
which wp accordingly. But it is not very probable, 
that God ſhould reveal himſelf to ſuch a prinſe. 
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WII IIA A II. ſurnamed Rufus,  XX11F 
5 King of England. 


4a 5 From 1087 to 1100, 


ac: Pater. 2 Emperor of the Weſt, 
VierTor III. 1086 Hengy IV. 75 00 
_ Uzzax II. 1088 King of France. 
PaschAL II. 1099 PAIIIr IJ. I 
E mperor of the Eaſt, * King of Scotland. 
ALex1s I. 1081 DoxaLd VIII. 1068 
HICH of King Milliam's ſons ſucceeded to the 


25 2 crown of England ? | 

A. William II. ſurnamed Rufus, his ſecond fon. Robert 
the eldeſt was excluded for his having taken up arms againſt 
his father, and had only Normandy for his portion; | 

2. Why was Villiam ſurname gu. i 4 | 

A. From the colour of his hair, which was red. 
&. What did this prince, in order to obtain the crown? 

A. He employed Lanfranc, and ſame other great men, 
to exert themſelves in his favour ; and theſe were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that William was crowned by Lanfranc, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, on Surday the 27th of September, anno 
1087 ; but his deſigns were very much traverſed by his 
85 Did any thing remarkable happen? 

A. Odo biſhop of Bayeux, earl of Kent, his uncle, jea- 
Jous of the favour ſhewn to La, franc, formed a ſtrong 
party in the kingdom, in order to ſet Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy upon the throne ; and that prelate laid his ſchemes 
with ſo much art, that it was generally thought Wi/zaw 
would have been undone. * . | 
2. What extricated him out of this difficulty ? 

J. His own diligence : he not giving the rebels time to 
join themſelves in a body, but diſperſed them intirely be- 
fore Robert could croſs into England. 

= nh 2 Did 
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| 2 Did not Villiam afterwards revenge himſelf upon his 
bro Fe 


er? | F | 

4. He entered Normandy at. the head of àa powerful ar- 
my, and took ſeveral firong holds. However, their com- 
on friends reconciled them in 1091, upon condition, that 
ich ſoever of the two might ſurvive the other, ſhould 

ſucceed to his dominions, in cafe of his dying without. -* 
+ 10ue. | Rags MR tg r A 
2. Was there a good harmony between them after this ? 

A No; William returned into N and ſeized upon 
ſeveral cities; but, ſome time after, Robert engaging in 
the cruſade, and not having money ſufficient for de raying 
the expences of his journey to the Hohy- Land, mortgaged 
the dukedom of Normandy to his brother I illiam far ten 
thouſand marks of flyer z.which was a yery conſiderable 
ſum in thoſe days. | | br, IE 
2. Did Milliam engage in any other wars? 3 
A. He obliged Malcolm, King of Scots, to render him 
the ſame homage he had paid to the King his father; and 
ſome time after, Milliam flew Malcolm and his ſon in battle. 

2. Had he not ſome enemies, ſtill more formidable, to 
encounter? „ | 

A. Ves; and theſe. were the #«{&, who from time to 
time, uſed to make inroads into his territories, where they 
made dreadful havock. © ca | 

L ln what manner did }/7/l;am revenge himſelf upon 

this people ? «V YAY oowt a - 11 442287 
A. He drove them back into their nne though 
he, by the help of ſome deſerters, pierced very far inta that 
mountainous country, he yet loſt a greater number of. his 


- 


own ſoldiers, than he killed of the enemy; the Hel harr 
ing ſecyred tbemſelves in their rocky-anh ether NENT 
places; ſo that all he could then do, was to rebulld the 
caſtle of Montgomery, which had been ruined... . e 
* In what manger do hiſtorians relaie King Millan 
ath! | "$47 434 Gogh: I 
A. Being hunting in New-Foreft, he was wounded b an 
arrow, ſhot accidentally by one of his dome ſtieks, Woes, | 
Tyrrel, a French knight; of which.wouad he died of Thurfe 
day the ad of Aug uff, anno 1100, aged forty-four years,” | 
How many years did he reign? 
. D 4 A. Abour 


* 
CES 
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62 HIS TOR of ENGLAND. 
A. About thirteen, and left no iſſue behind him; ſo that 
Henry, his brother, ſucceeded to the crown. 
S What were the qualities of Wil iam II? 
A. The only conſpicuous quality remarked in him, was 
his fignal courage. which roſe almoſt to ferocity. He had 
reat conteſts with Anſelm, arch-biſhop of Canterbury. 
na word, he carried his vices and his tyranny to ſo great 
a height, that the wound he received was conſidered, by 
many, not as the effect of mere chance; but as ſent by 
the hand of God, in order to rid the Euglißb of fo wicked 
a prince, | | 
9. Did he raiſe any confiderable buildings ? 
. 4 He threw a new wall round the Teaver of London, and 
. bailt mis ſter-Hall; and in his reign Glamorge» ſhire was 
conquered from the Britons, by twelve Engliſb knights. 
| . | 
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Hinzy I. furnamed. Beau-Clerc, XX11l, 
= 314-5 «0! "Bing of | England,- - i += 1 4 
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SY From 1100 to 1135. 


1241 22 4 +4. — : 
rs Rag Popes, 7 | | | i bs £ 
PascCHaAL II. 1099 Henay V. ies 1 
GzLazsvs II. 1118 Lornganlius Il, 1125 8 
Calis r us II. 1119 * Kings of France. k 
Honorius II. 1124 Puirir 1. 1060 te 
Innocexy II. 1130 Lewis VI. | 1108 p 
. ** Emperors of the Eaſt. ' Kings of Scotland. bo 
Atzxis J. 1081 Donat VII. 1068 ft. 
Jon Comnsn. 1118 Epcas 1c ; 
| Emperors of the Weſt. AteXanDER 117 
Hexsiry IV. 1056 David, 3, 


<> 


Fr 1D Williamleave any iſſue? 1 

N No: Robert ought to have ſucceeded him, as 

=_— well by the right of primogenitore, as by the laſt treaty con- 
S > cluded between them; but Henry, his younger 1 
| john oe Sn uh he: taking 


- «388 


1100. r 63 


taking advantage of his abſence, ordered matters ſo well, 
' that the latter was recognized and crowned King of Eg. 's - 
land, in London, by Maurice, biſhop of that city; after © 
having adminiſtered the uſual oath to Heary, the Fn "0 
Auguſt 1100. ; ; | 

9. Where was Robert then ? | 

J. In his return from the Holy-Land ke had bot in ous 7 
ka, to celebrate his 5 Which delay gave his brother 
an opportunity of ſeizing upon the crown. 

9 What did Robert w A I heard this news? 

He made a deſcent at Por(mauth, and was received 


M2 * 


TH 


8 


there without oppoſition. | 
What farther ſucceſs had he in his attempt ? 47 246 
His own, and his brother's friends, n 1 


tors in the affair, ſo that a peace was concluded z aſter? 
which Robert reſigned all his pretenſions, upon condition 
that a yearly penſion of three thouſand marks of filver © 2 
ſhould a be aid him. He likewiſe obtained a general parsv 7 
— for all the Eng/ifp who had woe up ng In ya : 
avour. «+ 
Was this peace laing? „ een 
No: Henry being well acquainted with th ſ..4 
and 'getieroſity of his brother's temper, indulged him 9 2 
many favours, and managed matters fo artfully, that Re 
remitted to the King his brother, the penſion he had 1 | 
we him; however, his wants, which increaſed 
Gay, ſoon made him ſenfible of the error he had commit _ - 
ted. Robert thereupon complained” that hie good naturs? 
had been abuſed; when adding ſome imprudent 'menaces #4 
to his complaiats, Henry, who only wanted a pretenes 8. 
engage in war with him, made this a handle ; marched'in> 
to his territories with a powerful 2 1 3 
ſtrong holds. n e 
© Did not Robert © © him ? - 1 
He levy'd a body of forces; took * eld 
Henry ; ; and coming up with him near Tizchebray, à larges 
town in the lower N . gave him battle, in 4 
Robert loſt both his liberty and his ce. ea I 
Babs did Herry do with che ther Rob. e : 
kim into Ergland, he 1 wie, in 


ts ſte 1 ak in Wal, where ne ny af rief, 1 
; D's — e 


wa 
bb. <A. — 
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after twenty-fix years confinement ; leaving a fon named 
* 1 Crito, who was almoſt as unfortunate as his 
«a 7. 1 2 F . i a 
2 Had Henry no conteſts afterwards with che French ? 
A. Lewis le Groſs aſſiſted the petty lords of Normandy, - 
who at that time had taken up arms againſt their ſovereign. 
He aſterwards declared war openly ; took Gi/ors and other 
mg bolds. +. | 
Did any thing remarkable happen in this war? 5 
A. Henry croſſed again into Normandy, and narrowly 
efcaped being killed in battle, by a French knight; whom 
ke nevertheleſs took priſoner ; and defeated the Frexch. 
The great ſtandard of France was ſeiz'd and carried in 
triumph to Roar. Fon | | 
2 In what manner did this war end? 


- 


Pope Calijus II. and the two Kings, had an inter- 
view at Gi/ors, in 1129, and agreed to a peace, which, 
however, was ſoon broken. The war, then began afreſh, 
and was Carried on with equal ſucceſs; but, at laſt, a new 
eace was concluded. Lewis le Gro/s, who deſigned to 
dee the inveſtiture of the dukedom of Nermangy- on 
Vie Cris, ſon to Robert, gave him the county of Flan- 
| days; which he did not long enjoy; he being killed, the 
| year following, at the ſiege o af W 
Was King Henry engaged in any other war? ki 
2 Yes; againſt the Velſb, whom he drove back into 
their caves. But he afterwards granted them a peace. | 
Did he do any thing remarkable for the better go- 
vernment of his dominions ? - 
He indulged his ſubjects a very advantageous charter, 
which-confirmed to them ſeveral privileges they had enjoyed 
under the Saxon Kings. He added a very important article, 
wit, the confirmation of King Edward's laws, He reformed 
the abuſes which had crept into the court; and likewiſe 
enacted very ſevere penalties againſt offenders. | 
V Why did Anselm reſiſt him? EUR 
J. The Kings of * had the privilege, in thoſe 
days, of beſtowing inveſtitares, with the Saf Jeff and 
ring,” and to require an oath of allegiance from the 1 
Wrclates, Bot this cuſtom having been condemn'd by a 
council held at Rome in 1104, A»/e/m relolved not to per- 


\ 


ERAS . - — 


1100. K 1 r 


mit the Exg/: 2 biſhops, either to receive the inveſtiture, or 

to take the oath of allegiance; and he dünſelt e 

ſolute! to comply with it. be 
9. Did not the King force him on this oceabon 7 

7 Anſe/m at firſt b 3 hog with great temper and mode · 
ration, and ſent ſome biſhops to Rome to aſſert his rights. 

He afterwards went thither in, perſon, and pleaded his own. 
cauſe ; when the court of Rome having approved his whole. 
conduct, Henry forbid that pre'ate to enter into his do» 
minions ; however, this ſeverity compoted all their differ- 
ences. 

2. In what manner? | | 

A. The Pope, finding thar it was not is uh power to | 
get on prelate recalled, rin the A to take the_ 
* | 

Was Henry ever married ? 

J Yes, twice; firſt with Maud, daughter of Malm 
King of Scots ; and afterwards. to Adetiza, daug hier o 
Ces y earl of Leuvain, by whom he had no iſſue. | 

9. How many children had he by his queen Maud ? 

A. Wil iam duke of Normandy, and Maud. The former 
of them (and another Maud, counteſs of Perche, his na- 
tural faſter) pe Nase miſerably ; - for the pilots, i in their paſs 
ſage from to England, being intoxicated with 
Kor, ran up the Nocke appr Barfleur, anno 1120 3 which 
unexpected cataſtrophe had ſuch an effect u the Ki 
that he was never feen to laugh afterwards. Hkewiß 
left twelve patural children behind him, the moſt e | 
ble of whom was Nobert earl of Glouce/ker. © \ 

L. What became of Mayd? rl 

A. She -firſt married the Emperor Henry V. an fer 
wards Geoffry Plantagenet, count of Anjou. 

L. To une t do authors aſcribe Henrys death ? nn 

A. They declare that he eat ſp many lampreys as threw 
him into a fever, of which he _ _ the he ea * aa 
Brai, near Roan. © © 

rr 8 happen 2 his ring a 9 

e brſt-of December, 1136, 2a 

thirty. five years. His body "ys cut into ſeveral pieces, is 
order for its being embalmed ; * Was s $ 
a _Dedgibs =_ 
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66 HISTORY ENGLAND. 
9. Deſcribe the qualities of this prince. t 
A. He was very handſome, brave, and -had a great Ca- 
wb was extremely ſober; inexorable againſt offenders, 
and had a great love for learning, whence he was called 
Beau-clerc : But his good qualities were ſullied by cruelty, 
avarice, and uncleanneſs. Tec attone, in ſome meaſure, 
(but what attonements are theſe ?) for thoſe vices, he 
1 the epiſcopal ſees of 55 and Carliſie, and ſome 
abbeys, 5 
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STEÞH2 x, "KXIV® King of England. 


From 1135 to 155. 


Pope. r * A ihe Wel. 
 InxoernT 11. 1130 .Lotwarius Il. 1128 
" Carestan II. 1134 Cons III. 1138 

| . — W. 1144 FazDzzIc J. 1152 

UGENIUS!' wes 5 ; 6 EL 0-0 

AnasTus IV. - 53S a s of France. Fo 
* 8 r 2 

3 | -en Lewis VIE. 1137 

. be OMNEN, 1118 King of Scotland. 

ANUEL Con. 1143 David 755 1143 


H-Q ſucceeded Henry , |, 
2 W. 3 ſurnamed of Blix, and on the 4 
of December. 


2 What were *. — to the crown of Zug- 
Eons 


2. He wes ſon to Adela, daughter of Wiiiam the Con: 
_ queror, and of Stephen, carl of 27577 ; killed in the battle 


at the Sargent, in Syria, anne 111 2; 2. Wha 


- 


b 
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1133. STEPHEN.” © © 67 
. What title had he before? N N £4 
F That of earl of Mortain and Bou/Jogne. His perſonal 
merit, the intrigues of his brother Henry, biſhop of Win- 
chefler, legate of the Holy See and the privileges he pro- 
miſed to grant the Engliſh, cauſed them to prefer him to 
Maud the Empreſs, who, unhappily for her, was abſent at 
that time. + by 1 gs 28 
2: In what does the merit of Stepben conſiſt? 

In the greatneſs of his courage, in his elevated ge- 
nius; together with the prodigious extent of his views, 
and the ſoundneſs. of his judgment. He was perfectly ſxilled 
in the military arts; had 2 experience ; and had won» 
derful - patience in conclu mg treaties, as alſo in formin 
alliances. His clemency munificence were the nio 
inconſiderable of his virtues. All theſe were, in ſome mea 
fore, heightened by the ſtature and majeſty of his perſon, 
nnd by his placid and inſinuating air: In a word, by fome- _ 
W thing inexpreſſibly engaging, which rendered him one f 
the moſt amiable princes of his time. e . 
2, What grants did he make in favour of the Fg 
1? © | e 
. us charter, the chief 


A. He gave them a very advan 
acknowledged that 


ta 

articles whereof are as — 
he poſſeſſed the crown by no other tenure, than the elec- 
tion of the people and of the clergy. He confirmed the 
prerogatives of the church. He abrogated all the laws 
relating to hunting; and promiſed to abolifh the Dane. poly. 
Stephen was crowned at Wefminfter, the 26th' of December, - 
11 9 4 . G 4 , Ed ' K Y 
EAT he permitted to enjoy his uſurpation peace- 
ably „„ * | n 

4. No; the Veißb made an incurſion on the frontiers, . 
and carried off a conſiderable booty. The Egli loſt a 
great number of men in a battle ſought againſt the lb, 
near Cardigan. During this interval, David King of Scots 
made an incurfion into Exgland,” and won ſeveral” firong 
bolds ; however, this war was concluded by à treaty 
peace. Some time after, the Scoti and the elf advanced 
again into Eg, t. $9503 l 

Did not the barons make an infurretion?. n 
ts « $5547 JAR e 32604 Ui SV EIT LBS Yes-3- 


WF | himfelf the - enjoyment of the Eg crown, füll hu 


«> Hisroxy of ENGLAND. 
4A Ves; an almoſt general one, but they were humbled, 

dy Stephen, "oy 

- Did not Maud enter England ? | 

J. Yes; in 1139; together with the earl of Glouceſter 

her brother. | 2 
2. Were the arms of this Queen ſucceſsful ? A 
A. The earl of G/cucefer vanquiſhed Stephen, who de- 
fended himſelf with extreme N near Lincoln, ann 
1140, and took him priſoner: which victory would have 
ained Maud the crown of Eng/and, had been lek 
— a 5 2 

2, How was this? 

A. She diſmiſs d, with the utmoſt pride, Queen Maud 
King Stephen's conſort, though the latter intreated, in the 
molt ſubmiſſive manner, to have her huſband ſet at liberty; 
De that he ſhould reſign his crown, and go and end 


znothe 
Veflmit 

days in a monaſtry. 2 
2. What was the conſequence of her refuſal? __ _ 
A. The Queen reſented it ſo highly, that her anger ad- 
miniſtzing new. ſtreng ch, ſhe levy'd a great body of troops; 
when re inforcing them with thoſe, which prince ZEu/tace 
her ſon had brought to her aſſiſtance, ſhe marched it 
' ſearch of the enemy; and coming up with them, gained a 
complete victory; and took the earl of Gloncgſter priſoner, 
who was exchanged for King Stephen, on All Saints-day, 
anno H41i. Be | «+54 
2. Did the war continue afierwards for any time? 
A. Till che 6th of Nowember, 1153, when Stephen hav 
jag loſt prince Euftace, his only ſon, who died in the 
middle af Aug of the preceding year, he adopted 
Henry ſon to Maud the Empreſs; and thereby ſecured y 


: 


death. 15 
2. What is related concerning this adoption? p 
A. That Steben, reſlecting on the bad late of his 4 
fairs,” and conſidezing the noble qualities the duke poſleſſcd, 
and the right he had te the crown, - (bs being ſtronglf 

ſupported) Was. at laſt, prevailed on, from theſe conſi 4 
_ ations, to Conſent to.a peace, on the terms . propoſed vi 
| as dar birnive this pence nr ans 1 2 ts 
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14. Hun r H. „ 
2 He died the 25th of Ooder, in 1784. bein near 
ty, after having reign'd ninteen years, and — , 
n Ton abbey of Fever /ham, erected by Sw for ROI: 
durial-place, and that of his family, | "Fx 
9, Vid he leave any children? 7 
A. Yes ; but only one legitimate ſon called lla, 
ho was earl of Boulogne, in right of the queen his mother. 
e likewiſe had a daughter named Mary, who after taking 
he veil, married Philip of Al/atia ; but reſumed it upon 
he death of her huſband He alſo had a natural fon, 
Filled, like the legitimate, William ; which has occaſioned 
ome writers, miſled by the conlormĩty of the names, to 
Pert, that this prince left only one baſtard fon. He had 
other natural on, named Ger vage, . was abbot of 
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Ho uoceeded Stephen? . * $0 a 4 4 
enry II. ſurnamed Plant , duke. 
7 3 ek 4 ed to the crown of land, AS 
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won, earl of Toulouſe, by 


70 HisTory of ENGLAND. 
many jewels, (though ſome think them the reverſe) Gui. 
ennt, Poitcu, Xantonge, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, which 
he actually poſſeſſed. This Henty was the eldeſt ſon of 
Geoffry, earl — Anjou, of Touraine, and of Maine ; and of 
the Empreſs Maud, fole heir to Henry I. King of England, 
and Duke of — | | 
2 —_ particulars are related with regard to his 
yout 
A4. That he was — at Mans the 5th of March 11 33 
and knighted on Whitſunday, anno 1149, by David King 
of Scott; and made his firſt campaign in 1152. Szephey 
King of Eng/and adopted him the bh of November 11 53. 
When was he crown'd King of England? 
The 19th of December 1155. - 
'2 What is the character of this prince? . 
A. He poſſeſſed a thouſand” great + quali; was brave, 
nerous; magnificent, clenient, and prudent ; but 
his ambition and luſt were ſuſatiable ; . defire of 
—— his dominions, EINE? and his _ ven 
violent. 
2. What did he 9 upon his acceſſion to the 
throne ? . 
A. He drove a number of foreigners out of lic P 
dominions, theſe aving been invited into England by 
Stephen, who, being inur'd to war, did all that Jay in thai 
power to break the peace; razed to the ground ſuch for 
treſſes as 11 to Neeäeut ſons, permitting ſuch A 
to ſtand as he N 2 defence of his do 
minions ; revoked 1 the wa? Bad which his predeceſiy 
- had made, and reſumed all the lands that had been aliens 
ted ; reflored the county of M eimorrland to the King d 
Scots, who, in teturn, ſurrendered 0 him _ > News 
thumberland and Cumberland. 7 49 
| 8 What did he afterwards ? _ 

4. Having paid homage to Lewis vn. Kin - of Frant, 
for” his dukedom of Normandy, and his ſeveral earldoms} 
he fell upon Geofry. bis own brother; diſpoſſeſſed him g 
his dominions; and afterwar *dvclated war againſt 2% 
Irtue 01 the claim "wing 
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end. Wii 12 R 
. har wad the ſucceſt of this war 7 | _ 
ury took Cabors, and befieged Toulou/e, but to no 
N ; 1 — Which he Ne ace: and Is 
be younger King of France, who joined with the 
ear] of Toulouſe, 580 Margaret his daughter in marriage 
to Henry, the King of Eng 408 eldeſt So William of 
Blais, fan to King Stephen, died in his return from the 
expedition of T, oulouſe, whither he had OR RE) the 
in | 2 
2 In what other wars was Henry employ ed ? __ 
4. Dermoth, an Jriſ6 King, being at variance with the 
other petty ſovereigns of that iſland, implored the ſuccour 
of Henry II. who-being at that time engaged in a war with 
France, ©, directed kits to Robert Fitz-Stephens, and Ric) ar, | 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke. Theſe two erals, Wien 
only Tao men, ſoon ove ed the princes, and 
Wforced them to ſubmit.. Henry croſſed into Ireland, and 9 
appointed Hugh Lacy 2 of that iſland in his north, a 
by the ſtile an title 0 of grand juf 
Was he equally fortunate in all is expeditions ? . 
He took William King of Scots, priſoner, who "ey 
Snvaded Northumberland ; viſhed PH earl of Flanders,” 
o made a deſcent into Earle, at the head” CLADE, 
body of forces; and aber Wis death of earl Geafry hit? 
brother, whom the people of Bretagne had ande wap] of 4 


— 
- 


on antes, he obliged Conan, duke of Bron bo: had'- - 
nl eized upon Naxtes, to give his dan er Conftatiee > 
l dotminions, in marriage to 'C his third 

. = . 
1 be dia the King of Scotland 1 in order to recorer, ; 
; werty ? | 


4. He ſubmitted ſo far as to reftor be tart 
rom the Enghfe 3 and did homage, in perſon, to that” 
prince, for his kingdom. He likewiſe attacked che Wa, 
$228 great havock in England. 
ve him, for his having put to death Tema Becket, 
of Canterbuy ; bi. wife and ſons rebelled ſde- 
ef rely againſt him, as ſcarcely left him any't bas of 


: ; from the year 1173, "ul his death. 
6%, 1. 


Was fortune always favourable to kim P+ : t 
No; for not to mention the great trouble which the 


endeavoured to get Eleanor divorced ; and had reſolved, 


72 HISTORY of ENGLAND. ... 
- Are the motives of theſe inſurrections known ?: / 
They aſcribe it to the little ſhare which Henry allowed 
: 1 ſons in the government; as alſo to his obſtinacy in re. 
ſerving to himſelf the ſove eignty of the ſeveral lands be 
had aiſigned them for th ir portions ; and, laſtly, to bit 
amour with A/ice, daught:rof Leauis the younger, promiſed 
and betrothed to Richars his ſecond ſon. 
Have not theſe ar ours ſomething of a romantic air ? 


J. All the Fn 2/;/þ niſtorians mention them as real, and 
eren declare that Henry had a child by Alice; that he 


in caſe he ſucceeded therein to difinherit his two other 
children, for their having rebelled againſt him; and ty 
- declare. thoſe, which it ſpring from this marriage, his 
ſucceſſors, 
oi What was the effect of this defign ? 
It involved him in ſeveral wars with Lewis the younge t, 
aud with Philip his ſon. Richard refuſed to wry This 
princeſs after his father's death. \ 
'2; What were the laſt wars of Henry Il ? 1.25 
A Richard, exaſperated at his refuſal to let kink mas 
4 * and joined his forces to 
2 1 — they d drove the aged Henry out 
other cities. 
7 & Did Hong fun the peace for any conſiderable 


1 No: the ms be 2 —— ſuccaſs 52 
with France ; the ſtrict co w 0 

_ beloved ſon, had Carried on with the French, en 
him to ſuch à degree, that he died. curling the 
day of his birth. He had vented im recations againſt bi 
| _ ſons; a little time after which, - falling fick at Chin, 
he cauled himſelf to be carried to the © church there ; and 
being laid before the high altar, ex tad ond His corpſe wa 
carried to Fontevraud, which he ordered for * 1 
of his interment. 

- 2. When did Henry die? 

A. The 6th of 775, 1189, being in the 0 | 
of his age, having reigned tharty-four N. eight monde 
and twelxe days. 


12 W hom did Henry Il. mary? 
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A FN Ms 
A. Eleanor, of Aquitain, duchefs of Guienne and Gaſcony, 
counteſs of Poitou and Aazimtonge, . BP 

Had ſhe not been mauried before? (eh, IVE 
Ves; to Lewis the younger, by whom ſhe had two 


daughters; but that king being difſatjfy*4 with her con- 


council of Bois-genci, upon pretence of her being too near - 
ly related to him. » ns 
2. Had Henry any children by her?: 
J. Five ſons, whereof only two, vi. Richard and 


illed in a tournament at Paris, left a fon and a daughter. 
He had alſo three daughters, vi. Maud, marry'd_to the 
duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, wife of Alphonſo King of Caftile;' 
and Joan, conſort to William II. ſurnamed the Good, King 
of Sicily. © | | 8 1 | 
9, Had not Henry à great number of miſtreſſes: 7 

8 Yes ; but the befatifol Roſamond, daughter of lord 
Ciiford, had the greateſt aſcendant over his heart, and upon 
that account was the chief object of the Queen's jealouſy, 


againſt her life, by lodging her in a kind of labyrinth which 
je cauſed to be built ar W} * 

nion was to no ſe ; for the Queen, during his abſence 
in Normandy, found means to take away the hfe of a rival 
who had given her much uneaſineſs. , at his re- 
turn, confned the Queen a cloſe prifoner, and the centi- 


aved ſuch till his death. | 

. Had he no illepitimate children? „ 
He had two by fair Neſamond, wiz, William, far-! 

named Long - br, earl of Saliſbary; and Geoffry, arch 

biſhop of York. By a daughter of Sir Ralph Blexoit e 


biſhop of Dur bam, could not obtain his confirm 
the Pope, becauſe of his refuſing to aſſume thi 
is grandfather by the mother's fide. 4 

2 Relate the ſtory of Thomas archbiſhopof 2 


ban of London, and his mother was a Syrian. He had been 
a lawyer. The King appointed him lord high OY 
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duct, cauſed their marriage to be diſſolved in the national 


1 ſurvived him; but Geoffry, his third ſon, Who was 


who could not forbear menacing her. The King thought | 
he ſhould ſecure her from any attempt that might be made 


oodftock, However, this precau- 


had another ſon, called Morgan, who havin elected 


A. This was the famous Thomas Beeket, ſon t a tradef-* - 
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* and aſterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury: but after his be. 
ing raiſed to the latter dignity, he affected to be indepen. 
dent on the court, on all occaſions; which exaſperated 
Henry to ſuch a degree, that he cauſed him to be impeach- 
ed of high-treaſon, However, Thomas appeal'd therefrom 
to Rome ; withdrew to the abbey of Porigni in France; and 
afterwards to that of Sz. Colombe de Sens. 

9. What reception did the archbiſhop's appeal meet with 


at Rome? 
A. Alexander III. who then fat in. the pontifical chair, 


being a very ſtrenuous aſſerter of the prerogatives of the 
- Clergy, *publickly eſpouſed Thamas's cauſe; which ſo en- 
raged King Henry ury, that he threatened to-make an alliance 
with". Frederick Barbaroſa, and Paſchal the anti. at 
which Pope Alezander was ſo highly offended, at he 


— to put the kingdom of England under an iner 


85 What was the reſult of this quarrel ? \ 
The parties were reconciled the 22d of Fu, 11701 
upon. which Thomas return'd back is e 
- years. baniſhment from it. Os 
Was this reconciliation laſting $ <1... "0 
No; for the King, on certain rern which were 
made to him concerning the archbiſhop ain'd_pub- 
OF of -his having no one to revenge <5 bc 55 
from whom he bad received * ults, 
his being heard by four of his dom N | 
pleaſe the monarch, ſet out immediately. for Canterbuy, 
where they beat out Thomas brains; the altar being al 
covered with his blood. This was perpetrated in the — 
biſhop's cathedral, as he was ſaying veſpers on the 29th a 
December. 
2. What were the conſequences of this aden, 
A The. Pope excommunicated. King Henry ; but thi 
King, after having made a public declaration That he was 
innocent of Bectet's death; and ſubmitting himſeif to every 
ding which was required of him, tra d to Awrancht, 
an epiſcopal city in the lower Normandy, . two „ 
- gave him abſolution. 
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A. Ja 117 he was ſo 2 20 to go in 4 
ma res tomb, where received ſeveral 
15 c bards of the prior and the monks. * © | 
2 Do not hiſtorians differ in the — give of 
this archbiſhop? ? 
80 very much, that ſome have rank d him among the 
molt iltaſtrious martyrs : while others imagingd they wee - 
jaltly refuſe Þ;m the title of an honeſt man. Ard ſo am 
bi ous was his Ws, that Ee Fg years after his dane," 9 
diſpute aroſe in the F Paris, whether bis fool i 
ds Sha ot hell. + W= 
yg What liberties were granted by Henry? 
He permitted the laws of Edward to bs: his; 


aid confirm'd the che chute of Henry I. ages ; bet 5 
this PITT ATI ih 26 "IX: was mere outlide 
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A. Richard I. his od EZ 
N What was the character of this Prine ? * | 
A. His exgeflive- bravery merited bim che Mente of 

Cour d Lien. But after this applanſe given ts his valour, © 

(which reſembled- ferqcity) it — be to no purpoſe to 5 


| 
{ 
en cet viren, Ne of a 3 in ts 2 
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2. Deſcribe his. gore: 

A. He was well His eyes were blue, but ful 
"id l his 3 of a yellow caſt, nor far unlike eities! 
17 F: | 

, Wbat are the moſt remarkable ineidents in his bi. M mated 


133 Hor y.? 
A. After nga concladed a peace with Philip Augu/tu,, | 
who gave him back Mars, and the reſt of the cities he had Philip 
taken from Henry ; Richard went to Nan, where the ducal ..“ 
ſword was put into his hand, on the 2oth of 2 1189. is m 


He ſet at liberty his mother Queen Eleanor, who had been ing 
immpriſoned ſixteen years; croſſed into E:g/ard ; and was erery e 
ctowned at Weſtminſter, on the 3d of September of the ſame 95 g 
year. . 7. 4 

2. What actions did he perform in che beginning of his Alling 

reign ? omma 


A. He raiſed an army of thirty five thouſand men, ia un, 
order to go to the wars in the Holy Land; and inveſted his 
brother John with the government of fix counties: left the wet 

overnment 'of England to William Longchamp, biſhop f orld? 

8 Eb, his chancellor, the Pope's legate; in conjunction WI 

&. with the biſhop of Durham: creed again into France: 

EF. had an interview with Philip at Lee ai, She 25th of Jun, 

amo 1190; proceeded to Mar/eil/es, and from thente to W/!! 

1 Siei y, Where he ſpent the winter with Philip, who alſo had | 

Joined in the cruſade, | boch. 

2. Did not a quarrel break out between theſe two mo» 2. © 
HS narchs in that country ? 4 

e; 4 -5 ing practices of 7 . King of Sicily, who e Cbriſtia 
=. being diſguſted at Richard, endeavoured to engage the King 

of France in his quarrel ; but Philip, being a prince k | 

| : wiſdom and moderation, prevented ſo fatal a circum-' deus he 

EE: ce, by marching to con, to which the Chriſtians 1 1 

E- TS laid fie h | | 

| id not Richard follow kim ? rl of C 
82 He embarked ſome days after, when a ſtorm ig 8 pomted 

of his fleet was caſt on the coaſt of Cyprus; upon which Wl 

acc, King of that ifland, impriſoned all thoſe who eſcaped en of ( 

the ſhipwreck ; and would not permit either princeſs I. 

rengera, of Nevarre betrothed to Richard) or the Queens 2. W. 


N 9 or * Iter themſelves in the harbour. 
9. Wai 
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1189. Riese 
g Was not this cruel action fatal to aarrr © © - 
W 7 Richer defence his troops'; Giſpolſelſedt him/of bl. 
Wcities ; loaded him with filver chains ; feized upon , Þ 

where he left ſtrong garriſons ; and after having confon.. | | 
W mated his marriage with Berengera of Navarre,” in the city { 
of Limi/o in Cyprus, went to the camp before rr. 

3 Did not the | miſunderſtanding between Richard and 

Phili break out afreſh ? b 
= 1. Yes; for Richard having acquired a . 
Whis mii atchievements, which greatly mortified the 
ing of ae the jealouſy of the latter broke out on 
Wevery occaſion, © OY? ; $3 A 
9. What meaſures did King Philip take? 
4, 4cun having been taken in 119m, and that King 
alling extremely fick, quitted the camp; and leaving the 
ommand of his army to the duke of Burgzndy, put to fea 
ain, and arrived happily in France. M | 
9. Did King Richard 'fignalize himfelf in a manner -- ©; 
| I to the great reputation he had gained in the 
world 2? | | ONS enn 
= 4. The 7th of September, anne 1191, he entirely defeated 
be army of Saladine, and killed above forty thouſand k 
is forces. He repaired the maritime cities of 7 3 


FF 
"i 


_- 
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ba, and Ez/area, which Saladine had abandoned, after: f 
eig demoliſhed their fortifications ; ſome time aft” ' i 


ich. he was forced to return back to Exg/and. 5M 

2 On what occafton ? W- EI 

A His want of forage, and his being abandoned by the. 

WC hriſtian princes ; together with the fear he was under, 

cit Philip ſhould ſeize any part of his dominions, ia 

ace, during his abſence; to which we may add the 
tews he heard, of his brother's rebelling againſt um. 

2. What did Richard before his departure? So 
4. He married //abel/a, Queen of Teru/alem, to Henry- 
rl of Champagne, his nephew, whom he cauſed to be ap- 
Womted generaliſſimo of the Chriſtian ' army, aſter the 
Norder of the marquiſs of Montferrat : gave his king- 
om of Cyprus to Guy de Lufignan ; and concluded a true 
or three years with Saladine, ny, "ok SO SEE . 

2. Was his voyage proſperous ? 
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78 HIS TOY of. ENGLAND. 
' . 4. No, | he being,caſt. away on the coaſt of Iris: aft 


Which, intending to travel through Germaay, in a. peaſant! 
N diſguiſe, he fell into the hands of Les id, duke of Auf | 
whom he had affronted at the ſiege uf nn. 
= | 2. What treatment did he meet with from Leopold ? 
= A. He kept Richard cloſe priſoner, and then delivent 
| him to the Emperor Henry VI. his ſworn enemy; who 
after obliging him to pay a ranſom of 100,000-marksd 
ſilver, ſet him at liberty. Richard embarked? for E 
land, at Antaverp; and arrived happily at Sandwich, the 
13th of March, L194» after having been abſent from 
country four years; fifteen months of which he had paſk 
in priſon. Bp. | 1 N | 
5 2 Whither did Richerdgo next ? 1 
A. Having been again crowned (after his having redua 
Tome caſtles, which the partizans of his 2 poſleſſed 
he croſſed immediately into France; where Philip, vl 
mented the rebellion of Jobs, his brother, was invadiny 
Bi. 2 _ Richard was reconciled to his brother Ju 
at Rems. — 1 . : 
g 3 Was not this war ſucceeded by a truce ? | _ + 
Ves; and this was concluded for five years, in 
© Sonference they had together, wherein it was agreed, th 
each ſhopld remain in poſſeſſion of what he then held. Thi 
War had been carried on five years, and was often int 
-rupted by treaties, which (as is too frequently the cal 
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were generally fl-obſerved on both fides. 
„2 For what reaſon? ??); F 
A. Richard laid ſiege to Chaluz in Limou/am, in order 
poſſeſs himſelf of a conſiderable treaſure, which a gentl 
man of that province had diſcovered in his grounds. 
2. What happened in London, during the abſence ( 

= Richard? , a . 8 3 
. An jnſurrection was there raiſed by à citizen, vl 
had gained great credit with the populace ; but he 
rel and hanged, together with nine of his accomplices. 
2. What was tbe event of the above-mentioned eget 
1 It proved fatal to King Richard, he being wound 
dy an arrow, ſhot by a croſs- Dow - man, called J ertran - 
* Ain, which killed him, on the 6th of April, Bog; ing 
. tenth year of his reign, and the forty- third f 1 
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owever, Chaluz was won before he expired. The King 
vas bury'd at Fontewraud, 7 . 
9, Did he leave ang natural childeen ?) 2 
J. Only one ſoo, called Philip, to whom he bequeathed 
he lordſhip of Cognac in the dukedom of Guienne; Richard 

the firſt King of England who took three lions paſſant 
or his arms, in which he has been imitated by his ſuccef- | 
xs. Daring bis reign, the city of Loxdpn began to aſſume 
new form with regard to its government; it being di- 
ided into different corporations or ſocieties 3 or, as they 
e now termed, companies, 


donn, ſur named Sans- Terre, or Without Land, 
XXVII" King of England. - 


From 1199 to. 1216. 


OTuo IV. 1208 


Popes. 
xnocenT III. 1198 French Ep. of Conſtant. 
owortuUs III. bale 22 of I2 
N of the Eaſt. Hzuar IJ. 12 
| EXIS » | 1195 | . of France. 
N * 5 3 Parc BY, 1180 
Tasobokus I. 1204 Kings of Scotland. 
Emperors of the Weſt, WILLIAM 1165 
nt J. 119% ALZXAN DER II. 1214 
2 H O ſucceeded Richard I? 


A. His brother 7ohn, ſurnamed Sans-Terrt, by 


perſons, wiz. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, William 
arſpall, chief juſticiary, and Queen Er his mother. 
/obn came into Eng/and, and was crown'd at Wefminſler, . 
e 23th of May, by Hubert above-mentioned, Richard h 

| | E formerly 


ittue of the laſt will of Richard ; and the credit of thee...” : 


* 4 
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380. HISTORY T ENGLAND. 
ormerly appointed Arthur duke of Bretagne, his nephy 
* (fon to Geoffrey his eldeſt brother) his heir. | 
9. Was Jobs undiſturb'd in his kingdom? 
A. No: However Philip took Arthur under his pn 
tection; his arms made very little progreſs, for the earl; 
Flanders and the emperor Ortho, nephew to King Ju 
being in his intereſt ; Philip perceived this war did ng 
promiſe ſucceſs, and therefore ſued for peace, which) 
granted him. Bet | 
| 2: What were the conditions of it ? 
« Philip was not to give any ſuccours to the duke q 
Bretagne ; but reſtore to John the earldom of Everm 
Berry, Auvergne, and all he had diſpoſſeſs'd the EI 
of fince the death of Richard, and, on the other 
Jobs was not to aid the emperor Otbe, Who was then g 
war with France. | 
2. Was this peace laſting ? | 
A. No; for King Jobn having divorced Aviſa, his 
cond wife, daughter to the earl of G/oucefler, had marry 
Jabella, daughter and heireſs of Aimer viſcount of Ang 
| defme, and of Adeleide of Courtenay, betroth'd to Hugh eu 
de la Marche; who being ſtirred up to revenge, by Phiiy 
_ Prevailed with the nobles of Pocteu to take up arms. 
2. What was the conſequence of this inſurrection? 
A. Philip ſummoned John to appear before his parlu 
ment, to ſhew cauſe for this proceeding ; which King Jak 
* refuſing, Philip made this a handle, and entered Norma 
Iword. in- hand. During this interval, he ſent Arthur (t 
J whom he had given Mary his eldeſt daughter in mai 
. ROY of troops, in order to make a diverſion on the oll 
: J. Did Arthur ſignalize himſelf by any memorable 
| tion ? | | | 
. A. Having been ſurpriſed by King Jobs in Mirabel, U 
1 the caſtle whereof he had laid fiege, and whither Que 
* Eleanor, his grand mother, had retired, Arthur was carry 
© * priſoner to Roan; fome days after which, the King {a 
cording to ſome hiſtorians) cauſed him to be murdered, alt 
=_ © his body thrown into the Seine. | wry 
= 2. Did this murder go unpuniſhed ? 
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1199. Joan. 8 
I. Philis ſummoned King Jobs to appear; and ſhew 
cauſe, before the court of Fr. e | 
ſo barbarous an action; but Jobs refuſing to obey, "Philip 

feflions ; after which, advancing with a numerous army, 
Philip conquered Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou; and 


France, by Charles the Simple. | 

9, Di A endeavour to o 
A. As this King devoted himſelf entirely to his plea- 
ſures, he only ſent ſome ſuccours to the Poitevins, who 
had declared in his favour; however, Job croſſed the 


ſuffered himſelf to be over-reached by Philip ; who, ne- 
vertheleſs, not being prepared, ſued for, and obtained a 


truce for two years. 
L. Did not John quarrel with the Pope? 


him into great trouble. 
2. Relate the particulars of this. 


4. Some- young 
in Canterbury, had ſecretly choſen Reginald, their ſub- 


election, they deſiſted from it. The King having afterwards 


the monks, and ſeated on the archiepiſcopal throne. 
2, What was the reſult of this conteſt-? 3 
A. The Pope not only refuſed to ratify either election, 
but commanded the monks, who were come to Rem upon 


ing and ſound morals. | 
2. How did the King of England behave, on this oc- 
chan? eh | 
A. He 


rated the monarch to ſo great a degree, that he baniſhed 
all the cler 
thoſe cruelly who continued in England, after the time 
| DE * Wi3 . appointed 


peers, why he had perpetrated. 
declared him guilty of high-treaſon, and confiſcated his 


revaited all Normandy. to his demeſnes, three hundred and 
twenty years after it had been ſevered from the crown of 


ſe his conqueſts ? J 


ſea in 1206, and reduced the greateſt part of Poizou ; but 


_ 4. The election of an-archbiſhop of Canterbury brought 


monks of the monaſtery of ON Aubin | 
prior, archbiſhop ; but the King being offended at this 
recommended the biſhop of Norwich, he was choſen by all 


that affair, to elect cardinal Langton, an Engliſhman ; a 
doctor of the univerſity of Paris, and a man of great learn» | 


teſted againſt the election, and expelled the | 
monks o fS7. Auflin from their monaſtery ; , whereupon his 
whole kingdom was put under an interdi& ; which exaſ- ©” 


who complied with the interdi&.; treated 
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. for their leaving it was elapſed; and confiſcate 
their poſſeſſions. | 3 

What did the Pope do upon this ? ap, 

4. He excommunicated King 7ohn, gave his kingdom 
to King Philip, and granted indulgences to all Whoeve 
ſhould declare war againſt him. HS 

2, What effect had this on King Jobe? 

A. He took off, at Dower, in preſence of all the people, 
the crown from his own head, and laid it at the feet df 
Foes the legate, the Pope's repreſentative. | 

9, Was this all ? e 
A. From a meanneſs of ſpirit, for which he was cen- 

ſured by his ſubjects in general, he agreed, that in caſe ei. 
+ ther himſelf or any of his ſucceſſors ſhould refuſe to pay the 
ſubmiſſion due to the papal ſee, they ſhould forfeit their 
right to the crown. 5 | 

2. Did this circumſtance check the progreſs of King 
Philip's arms ? 3 e 1 
A. No; it was owing to the great defeat of his fleet, 
which attacked the earl of Flanders. The earl of Sakſbty 
| 8 rhe Zng/ib fleet, which quite deſtroyed that of 
France. Shen Ho 
What did King Job after this victorß -- 

A. He procured the interdict to be taken off; after 
which he marched into Poitou, and immediately ſubjected 
that province; and advanced, ſrom thence, into A 
Philip being employed at that time in the Low-Countrin, 
prince Lewwrs his fon marched at the head of a numerous 
'afmy. Jobn reſolved at firſt to attack him: but the Poj- 
. tevins refuſing to follow, he was obliged to retire with 
- "ſome precipitation. A. little after, Phils granted him a 
truce for five years. 1 ; i 

2. Did King Jebn's misfortunes end here? 

A. No; for the barons required him to reſtore the laws 
of King Edward ; and the rights and, privileges contained 
fa the charter of Henry I. which he granted them; but 
having afterwards broke his word, they elected lord Fitz- 
Waller for their general, giving him the title of Marſbal 

* the army of God, and of the church, The barons then 
ſieged certain caſtles, and marched to Landon, where 
they wrote menacing letters to all che lords who * 
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1199. Jonn. „„ 
the King's intereſt, which induced them to go over to the 
barons. King Jobn being now intimidated, granted the 
latter all they required, and figned two charters ; the firſt 
being called, the Charter of Liberties, or Magna Charta 3 
and the ſecond, the Charter of Forefis, Theſe two charters* © 
have ſince been the foundations of the Erg/ii liberties. 

0 Did not King Fobr endeavour to revenge himfelf on 

e ns ? | bg 
* Yes ; he raifed an army of foreigners, by whoſe 
aid he atchieved ſeveral conqueſts ; but the barons having 
invited Lewis, ſon to the King of France, they ren 
to ſet the crown on his head; Lewwrs landed at Sandwich, 
the 21ſt of May, anno 1216 ; and was crowned, according 
to ſome writers; (but none of the Eng hiſtorians make 
the leaſt mention of this incident) and afterwards made 
himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Eng/and. | 

Þ Did King Jobs turvive theſe misfortunes long? 

A. After having been in perpetual motion, he died at 
Newark, the 8th of O&ober, 1216; through grief for 
having loſt his rich baggage. This had thrown him into 
a fever; which was increaſed by his eating too immode- 
rately of peaches, | 

9, How old was he? 

| a Near fiſty-one years, whereof he had reign'd almoſt 
eighteen, PE | 

79. What is the character of this prince ? ; 

4. According to Matthew Paris, he had wit, but of the © 
vicious kind; was hot-headed, reſtleſs, and haſty ; had 
no manner of reſolution, but in his firſt tranſports, which 
being over, he was ſoft,” indolent, fearful, and wavering, 


This monk adds, that he was cruel, voluptuous and co- . 


vetous; had neither faith, religion, conſcience, honour, 
or regard to futurity, However, we muſt make this ob- 
ſervation (once for all) that thoſe hiſtorians, who have 
writ the lives of ſuch princes as were at variance with t 
court of Rome, ought to be read with the utmoſt caution z 
and that the only way of forming a juſt character of the 
princes in queſtion, is to draw it ſolely from their actions. 

. Was he ever marry'd ? 3 

Ves, thrice; firſt to Alice, daughter of Hugh earl of 


Morton ; ſecondly to Auiſa, beireſs of the houſe of Glow» 
| E z | cefler 
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84 HISTORY FT ENGLAND. 
cen, whom he put from him; and afterwards marry d 
HJabella, daughter to Aimer, earl of Angouleſine. 
2. Did he leave any children? _ | 
4. He had none by his two firſt wives, but had five by 

his third, viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor ; Richard earl of Corn 
acall, and King of the Romans; Joan, wife to Alcxar. 
aer II. King of Scots; Iſabella, conſort to the Emperor 
Frederic II. and Eleanor, marry'd firſt to Viiliam Mar. 
all, earl of Pembroke, and afterwards to Simon de Mou. 
fort, earl of Leiceffer. He alſo had fix natural children, 
Had King Jol no contentions with his other neigh- 
bours ? | | 
A. The King of Scotland paid him homage at Lincoln; 
and the prince of Vales did the ſame at Wood/ock. He 
took priſoner the King of Connaught, an Iriſh prince, who 
had rebell'd ; and ſubjeQed all that nation. 
2. What were the moſt remarkable events which hap. 
pened in other countries during his reign ? Tor 
A. The taking of Conflantinople by the French and Peu. 
tians, in 1204; and the cruſade againſt the  Albiger/e, 
which gave riſe to the bloody I:qu:/ition ; an inſtitution 
that is the greateſt ſcandal of human nature, and the highek 
| blaſphemy againſt the Almighty, _- *y 7 
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HENRY III. ſurnamed of Wincheſter; 
XX VIII King of England. | 


From 1216 to 1272. 


Za a FRED IRI II. 1212 
Honor1us III. 121 
n I 14 French Emp. of Conſtant. 
CeresTiIN IV. 1241 Hznar I. 1206 
IsxocanT IV. 1243 Peter If, r g 
WAicxanper IV. 1254 Ros, ps Cour 1221 7 
Uasax IV. 1261 BALDWIN II. 1237 
Clement IV. 1265 Kings of France. _® 
Emperors of the Eaſt. PILIr II. 1180 
Taxzopore I, 1204 Lewis. VIII. 1223 
Joux II. 1222 St. LEWIS IX. 1225 
bun IV. II. 128 » PHIL4P I. | 1270 
MicnazL VIII. 1259 Kings of Scotland; © © — 
Emperors of the Weſt. ALgxanper I. 1214 * 
Oro IV. 1208 ALzxanper III. 1249 | 


WW HO ſucceeded John, ſurnamed San: Terres = 
»i A. Henry III. his eldeſt ſon, who was but in pr 
the tenth year of his age; he being born the 1ſt of Q&e- 
ber, anno 1207 ; and crown'd at G/owcefler, the 28th of 
Odober, 1216, . Ns „ 

85 By what methods did Henry aſcend the throne? 

The earl of Pembroke engaged the lords, who had 
followed King Jobn's fortune, to recognize this prince for 
their ſovereign; and the legate | excommunicated” prises 
Lewis, The earl of Pembroke was then appointed regent,» 

2. Did this prove effectual? ; — ne. - 

4. Theſe meaſures prevail'd on a great number; among 
whom was William Marſhall, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 
Pembroke : and the voyage which Lewis was obliged tag 
make into France, in order to levy money and forces, gave 

; | E 4 . -*_ 


* 


of renunciation with Lewrs. That earl had caufed the 
two charters to be obſerved, and govern'd the kingdom 


mitted till Herry came o 


| biſhop of Wincheſter. 


to the kingdom ? 


from it? 


86. HisTox yY of ENGLAND. 
the earl of Penbrole an opportunity of winning over thol 


of the contrary party, The cinque-ports alſo declared for gan 
2. Was Lewis entirely abandoned ? 2 * ; 
A. Yes; for the earl of Perche loſt the famous battle of Io 
Lincoln, with his life, the 19th of May, 1217 ; and de 58. 
ſuccours which the illuſtrious Blanche, King Lewis's con- 5 
ſort, ſent him, having been - defeated by the fleet of the * 
einque ports, Auguſt the 24th, that prince was obliged to N 
make a treaty, by which he renounced all pretenſions tg : 
England ; and thereupon himſelf and the French left the 
kingdom. 5 ah 


- To whom was King Henry obliged for theſe fuc. 
s? 

A. To William earl of Pembroke, It was this nobleman 
who won the battle of Zince/n, and concluded the treaty 


happily till his death, which happened in 1219. 
S. To whom was the 3 of the kingdom com- 
age? 


A. To Hubert de Purgh (who had defended Newer, and 
was appointed chief juſticiary of England ;) and to tht 


W _ did theſe two miniſters behave in the admini. 
ſtration | 
A. Admirably well, ſo long as they endeavoured to con- 
duct the affairs of the young prince with order and juſtice; 
but the moment they endeavoured to infinuate themſelves 
into his favour, they quarrelled ; when de Burgh (who pre. 
vailed) declared the King to be of age, in the parliament 
held anno 1226 ; and procured the Fihop to be diſmiſſed 
the year after. Eq 
QD. Was not the great credit of de Burgh diſadvantageous 


A. He twice diverted his ſovereign- from crofling into 
Fraice with an army, in order to ſuccour the male con- 
tents there; of which he might have made a very conli- 
derable advantage. | | 

9, Did he afterwards prevail in diſſuading King Heng 


£. No 


4, No; the young prince went over thither, notwith- 
ſlanding de Burgh's endeavours to hinder him; and landed 
him, However, Henrydid not make'a proper uſe of theſe 


made for Poitou, and proceeded afterwards into Guienne ; 
but the inſtant the enemy approached, he returned ſhame+ 
fully into England. © | 

2, What did bis Eng/i ſubjects on this occaſion 2 

A. Ihey united themſelves, and ſucceeded ſo far, as to 
perſuade the King to baniſh Hubert de Burgh, who was now 
earl of Kent, and ſon-in-law to the King of Scots ; and to 
reflore the biſhop of Hinhefer to the adminiſtration, 


deceſſor ? | 
A. Much worſe ; when the E»g4/+ being eee at 
his filling up all places of truſt with none but foreigners, 
took up arms, under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke ; 
who routed the armies of the King, and obliged the mo- 
narch to ſhut bimſelf up in Mincheſler. However, that no- 
bleman died miſerably, thro the artifices of the biſhop of- 
Winchefter. This prelate was diſgraced a little after, at the 
mitigation of the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 


a op to the inſurreQion ? | 
4. Ves; but it ſoon broke out again; for the King 


a6; r R 0 


advantages; for, inſtead of marching into Normandy, he 


9. Did this prelate conduct himſelf better than his pre- 


Did the removal of the above-mentioned biſhop put | | 


having, in 1236, marry'd Elcancr, daughter to Raymond . 


earl of Provence, his court was, on that accaſion, filled 


with foreigners, on whom the higheſt poſts were beſtowed ; 


when the Exgliſb, being diſpleaſed at this partiality, com- 


bined together againſt the King. . 
5 Who was the chief of this league? 


Simon de Mountfort earl of Leicefter, whom the barons : 


elected for their general. 3 
What actions did the confederates perform? 
A. They forced the King to ſign and approve cert 
articles, entitled, The Statutes or Expedients of Oxford 
and, obliging him to lay down the ſovereign authority, 


they lodged it in twenty-four commiſſioners, called Con- 
ſervators, twelve of whom were nominated by them, and 


iwelve by the King. 
. Wa 


2 


83. His Tory of ENGLAND, 
2. Was this convention laſting ? 
A. No; ſo that both ſides took up arms: but King 
Henry loſt the battle of Lew¾es, on the 14th of May, in 
1264 ; and was taken priſoner ; as likewiſe his ſon, his 
brother, and his nephew. | 
2. How did the earl of Leiceſter diſpoſe of thee illuf. 
trious captives ? | 
| A. He ſhut up Prince Edzward, King Henry's ſon, » 
alſo Prince Henry, ſon to Richard the King's brother, in 
Dower caſtle ; confined the King of the Romans in the tower 
of London ; but himſelf kept King Henry, and carry'd him, 
as it were, to grace his triumph, through all the cities of M 
the kingdom ; and then ſeized on the — authority 
in the King's name. 1 N | ; 
21. Did matters continue long in this ſtate ? 
A. During a year; at the end of which Edward eſcaped 
out of priſon, and raiſed a body of troops; when he en 
counter'd the earl of Leiceſter at Eveſham, (the 5th of 4 
gu, 1265 ;) in which the earl loſt the battle and his life 
as alſo one of his ſons; and by this means Edward reſtored 
the King, bis father, to his liberty, | 
' ©. Did this victory put an end to the confederacy ? 
A. Simon, ſon to the earl of Leiceſter, ſuſtained a fiege in 
the iſland of 4xhe/m; bat after a vigorous defence was 
forced to ſurrender, and permitted to leave the kingdom, 
Not long aſter Simon join'd certain pirates of the Cinque- 
ports; and, with theſe, he plundered” indiſcriminately al 
ſuch merchant-ſhips as came in his way. 
2. Was the league now quite at an end? 
A. No; another rebel, named Adam de Gurden, having 
appeared in arms in Hampfbire, Edward marched that 
'way; when coming to a battle, Adam was taken priſc- 
ner by Prince Edward, whotgenerouſly gave him his life 
and liberty. Some of the cotifederates fortified themſelves 
in the e of Eh, where they continued till 1267, when 
Prince Edward forced them to ſubmit to the King his fa 
ther; and the earl of Gloucefter, ſon to the chief of the 
league, ſurrendered up London in the above year. 
i S. Did England continue free from inſurrections afte 
this ? ; - 


A. Tes, 
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otherwiſe than in their purſes. To conclude, his weaknef 
in ſuffering himſelf to be governed by haughty, ſelf inte. 
reſted counſellors; and the arbitrary maxims inſtilled into 
him from his infancy, were the real cauſes of the co 
tions which diſturb'd his ee A 

2. Was not a remarkable change made, in the conſtity. 
tion of the parliament, in this reign ? 

A. Yes; for before the forty ninth of Henry III. the 
parliaments conſiſted of the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbotz, 
earls, and barons. Of theſe barons, there were two ſorts; 

the greater Barons, or the King's chief tenants, who held 
of him in capite by barony: and % lſer Barons, who 
held of the former by military Tervice, in capite. The firſt 


had ſummons 1 by ſeveral writs ; and the latter 
Ci. e. all thoſe who were poſſeſſed of thirteen Knights Fen 


and a quarter) had a general ſummons from the ſheriff in 
each county. The conſtitution was on this foot till the 
forty-ninth of Henry III. when, inſtead of keeping the old 
form, the prevailing powers thought fit to ſummon, not 
all, but ſuch of the greater Barons as were of their party, 


And inſtead of the leſſer Barons, who came with large re- 
tinues, they ſent their precepts to the ſheriffs in each coun- 
try, to cauſe tave Knights in every Shire to be choſen ; and 

- one or two Burgeſſes for each Burgh, to repreſent the body 
of the people, reſiding in thoſe Counties and Burghs, 
This method has been obſerved ever fince. | 
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EDWARD, ſarnamel Long-Shanks, XXIX* 5 


King of England. 
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From 1272 to 1307, 


| Popes, 
Grrcory X. 1271 
Innocent V. 1276 
Avzian V. 1276 
— XXI. 1276 

icuoLAs III. 1277 

MazTin IV. 1281 
Hoxnorrus IV. 128 
Nicnor.as IV. 128 
CeLIs TI V. 1294 
Bontrace VIII. 1294 
BexepicT IX. 1303 
CIEUu ENT V. 1305 

Emperors of the Eaſt. 
Micnazr VIII. 


1259 


Anvaoxices II. 1263 
Emperors of the Weſt. 


FazDErac II.“ 1212 
Ro Dol Hus I. 1273 
ApoLy. of Nafſaw. 1291 
ALBERT I. 1298 
Party III. 1270 
Putrir IV. 1285 
Kings of Scotland. 5 
ALEXANDER III. 1249 ; 
— RAL or 129 
OBERT BRUCE 1306 


| 9. H O fucceeded Henry III? 


0 A. Edward, ſurnamed Long-Shanks, his eldeſt 
9. Where was he when his father died ? 


4. He was returning from Palefline ; and continuing bis 
mage, arrived — in Sicily, 

ve him a very honourable reception, 

heard of the death of the Ki Un, 
paſs d 9 in order to pay a vnn Who 


Ader the death 
five till Rodolphus 


hits Charles of Anjeu 
It was at 
Edward © 


bis father. 
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of Frederic, there was r 
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were elected; viz, Conrad III. 3 carl 


8 (bi $ uncle) Edward IV. N King * 
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was his intimate friend. He afterwards took the route of 
France, and paid homage to Philip for Guienne ; whence, 
after ſettling his affairs there, he returned into England, 
where he was crown'd, the 19th of Ange, 1274; Alix 
ander III. King of Scots, John duke of Bretagne, and all 
the nobility of the kingdom being preſent at this ſolemni. 
ty. Hiſtorians relate, that, on this occaſion, five hundred 
horſes were permitted to run looſe about. the country, 
with liberty to every one to poſſeſs as many of them as he 
could catch. 65+ 

- ©. What were his firſt exploits ? 

A. He declared war againſt Ll/cvellyn Prince of Wal, 
for the latter's having refuſed to aſſiſt at the ceremony of 
his coronation ; and for deſiring to excuſe the paying hin 

homage. | 


. What ſucceſs had he therein ? 1 

A. Llewellyn, though a brave and experienced captain, 
was nevertheleſs defeated; diſpoſſeſs'd of his ſtrong holds; 
and obliged to ſubmit to the conqueror, who received hin 
with the utmoſt humanity and complaiſance. 

2. Did the Velſ enjoy peace for any time? 

A. No; David, brother of Llewellyn, was perpetually 
exciting his brother to draw the ſword, in order to reſcue 
himſelf from ſubjection; upon which Leveln took up 
arms to ſhake off this heavy yoke ; and afterwards made 
an incurſion into the territories of the Engliſb, and defeated 
their generals. 8 

2. What did King Eaward do on this occaſion ? 

A. He march'd into Hales, at the head of a numerous 
army. L/exvell;n having retired to a mountain that wa 
almoſt inacceſſible, came down therefroin, in order to fight 
the Engli/s, regardleſs of the inequality of his forces. 
This prince was killed on the.ſpot, and his army entirely 
routed. Edvard cauſed his head to be cut off, and to be 
fix'd on the Tower of London. Some time after David, 
brother to Llewellyn, was taken and beheaded in a crud 
manner. | | 

2. Had theſe princes any ſucceſſors ? 

A. No; for Edward ſeized upon their whole country; 
and knowing that a foreign government was vaſtly 0b- 


noxious to the Ve, he obliged his Queen, who was. r 
5 mon 
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months gone with child, to go and lie- in among them. 
Accordingly the was delivered of a Prince, (to whom they 
gave the name of Edward, and the. ſurname of Caernar- 
von, from the place of his birth) who was the firſt Prince 
of Wales, The eldeſt ſons of the Kings of England have 
bore that title ever fince. er he Got . 
9. What other memorable actions were performed by 
Edward ? JIE $7 
A. Alexander III. King of Scots,. being dead, princefs 
Margaret, his grand-daughter, who, a little before, had 
been promiſed to the Prince of Wales his fon, having ſaz- - 
vived him but a few months, Edward was choſen arbiter : 
between Robert Bruce and Jobn Baliol, who both claimed * 
the crown. ; ; 2 I 
9, For whom did Eqzvard declare? 


A. In favour of John Baliol, who did him homage after 
bis coronation ;- purſuant to the promiſe made by him to i 
King Edward, in order to engage that monareh to aſſit 
ie ern: nn der e 
2. How did the Scots take this mean condeſcenſinn??¶⁊ 
A. Very ill; and Baliél himſelf was ſo aſhamed of it. 
* he ſought for every opportunity of repairing it puhu- 
2 Did aoy preſent itſelf ? e =— 
A. The, war, in which King. Edward was -perſonally  : Ml 
engaged in France, was very favourable to his. purpoſes s 
but a truce was concluded very unfeaſonably for him. 
The return of King Edward into England ; the de ſertioan 
of Robert Bruce, which greatly weakened” lis party; the 1 
loſs of a battle fought againſt the Fng/ ;; the great pro; 
preſs Edxvard made after his victory, (he 2 him 
elf of the greateſt part of Scotland] were of ſuch: ill con- 
ſequences to Baliol and all his nobility, that they had 9 
other reſource left than to abandon themſelves to his mera; 
aſter wich, Balis! reſigned the kingdom to Edward, to 
F it as he might think proper... 


2. What became of Ballo? e 
Edward ſeized him, and confined? him in the-Toaver * 
of London, where he remained priſaner- till Zuly, 1499 3+ - > 
when Edward cauſed the crown and ſcepter-of Seotjang; - 
together with the famous ſtone at Scone, to be brought 
K — a 
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into England; after which he conquered all Scotland, and 
made it a province to Eng/and; and, loading it with 
grievous taxations, left very ſtrong garriſons therein ; which 
nevertheleſs, could not ſecure him the conqueſt of that 
country. | g 

2. For what reaſon ? | 

A. One #:lliam. Wallace, a ſoldier of fortune, raiſing a 
body of troops, diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſß of ſeveral tog 
holds ; and gained ſo much glory in that nation, that the 
prime nobility followed his ſtandard with pleaſure, He 
wes even declared regent of Scotland, by his army. 

9. Did this continue for any time ? © 

A. No; the noblemen recolleQing, a little after, that 
he was of leſs noble extraction than they, were for divid- 
ing the command; and at laſt carried their diſputes to ſuch 
a height, that there was no poſlibility of reconciling them 
though a victorious army, headed by King Edward himſelf, 
. came in fight. | . 
3 2 Did that monarch take any advantage of this dil 
cord ? | | 20 

J. Yes; he attacked and defeated the Scots at Falkirk, 
Wallace, with the remains of his defeated army, retired 
behind the marſhes in the north, whither there was no 
poſſibility of purſuing him. Edward thereupon recover'd 
all the ſtrong holds which Wa//ace had ſeized ; and redu- 
ced Scotland to fo deplorable a condition, that he thought 
it would be impoſlible for it ever to ſhake off the Engib 


yoke. 
I Was Edward miſtaken ? _ B 
.. Wallace having quitted the regency, the Scots choſe 
Comyn in his room, who ſtirred up the whole kingdom 
inſt the Engliſh; u which Edward entered a third 
time into Scotland, and entirely defeated the army of that 
nation. 

2. Was Edward ſatisfied with this advantage? 

A. No; he marched a fourth time into Scotland, witl 
ſo numerous an army, that he did not meet with the leak 
refiſtance. The taking of the caſtle of Stirling cloſed this 
. foarth expedition of Luar, and was his third conqueſ. 
This monarch afterwards cauſed the brave M allacs to be 
cruelly executed, as guilty of high treaſon. : 2. Di 
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L. Did this ſeverity intimidate the Scots F 

No; Robert Bruce, fon of him above-mentioned, 
and young Comyn, who both had pretenfrons to the crown, 
made a treaty, in order to excite the Scotch to draw the 
ſword. Comyz would have taken advantage of this inſur- 
retion, though contrary to the promiſe he had made z 
but Robert haſten d thither, ſtabbed him with his own 
hand, and cauſed himſelf to be ſolemnly crown'd in Scone 

9, Was Bruce able to withſtand Edward? | 

A. He found this very difficult; for having loſt two 
battles againſt the earl of Pembroke, whom 4 had 
ſent to oppoſe him, he had the mortification to ſee himſelf 
diſpoſſeſsd of his ſtrong holds ; bis relations perſecuted 3 
his wife impriſon'd, ard his brothers kill'd : ſo that, 
being univerially abandoned, he was obliged to leave his 
country, and retire into one of the Hebrides, where he lay 
concealed at the houſe of a friend, who was his rela- 
tion; and continued there in hopes of more favourable 
times, 

9. Did King Edward make any remarkable conqueſts 
during Bruce's abſence 7 3 : 
_ 4. He poſſeſs d himſelf of the moſt conſiderable ſtrong 
holds ; and having winter d at Carny/e, ter” Frerms 
when Robert Bruce coming out of the place where he had - 
concealed himſelf, afſembled the remains of his ſcatter'd 
army, and reinforced it with new levies. | With theſe forces 
he attacked the earl of Pembroke, who was King Edward's 
lieutenant in Scotland; defeated and took him priſoner; 
and being maſter of the field, poſſeſs d himſelf of ſeveral 


towns. ; 
2; What did Edward when he heard this news ? 

Being exceedingly - exaſperated againſt the Scots, he 
was determined to ruin their country from fea to ſea ; ho- 
ever, he was ſcarce arrived at Car/i//o, where he had aſſem- 
bled a very fine army; but he was ſeized with a fit of fick. 
neſs, which proved mortal. 2 - 
7 Had this King been engaged in no other wars ? 

. Yes; againſt France, but with the ſame ill fuccefs, 
He loſt all Gaienne, which, however, was reftored to him 
dy treaty ; and though he had formed a powerful alliance 
gainſt Philip, by making a confederacy with the earl of 

| - T0 , Flangers, 
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Flanders, Adolphas of Naſſau Emperor elect, Albert duke H 
of Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Cologne, and ſeveral other . 
Princes of Germany; as alſo the duke of Brabant, the earl 
of Holland, of Juliers, and of Luxemburgh ; he yet had 
the diſſatisfaQion torſee this alliance coming to nothing, with. of E 
out the leaſt advantage to himſelf; and proving of ng 
. Other uſe than to heighten the glory of his antagoniſt. 
Q. Deſcribe King Edward. © 
A. He was extremely well-ſhaped, and a head taller than 
the generality of men. This monarch would have been 
my in his ſhape, had his legs, which were a little too 
ong, been proportioned to the reſt of- his body ; and up- 
on this account the furname of Long-Shanks was given 
him, He was an excellent King, a good father, a formi. 
dable enemy, and a brave captain: He was chaſte, juſt, 0 


prudent, and moderate. So great was his affection for by 
the Holy-Land, that he gave orders for the carrying of his Jou ; 
heart thither, after his death; and left thirty-two thouſand ", 
rc ſterling for the maintenance of the holy ſepulchte. * 

n his expiring moments, he exhorted the King his ſon, to 13 


continue the war with Scotland; adding, Let my bonus be 
carried before you, for ſure 1 am that the rebalt wil! never Wal H 15 
Aars te * the flit of them. EY 
2. Where did King Edward die? E 

A. At Borough on the Sands, a ſmall town in Cumber- 
land, the 7th of July, anno 1307 ; after having reigned 
thirty-four years, ſeven months, and twenty days, ang 4 
ſixty- eight years. He had enjoyed an almoſt uninterru 8 
ſtate of health, and was very ſtrong and vigorous; b ks 

yſentery, or bloody- flux, brought him to his grave. 2s that i. 
body was carried to Waltham, and from thepce conveyed out er 
to Wefiminfler- {bbey, where it was incruſted with wax, 9. 
and depoſited near that of King Henry his father. | of his 

2. How many times was King Exwward married ? . A, 
A. Twice; firſt to Eleanor of Caflile, who brought him neithe 
four ſons and nine daughters; but Edward 11. his ſuccel- glory 
for, was the only ſon who ſurvived him; Eleanor his fairs 
eldeſt daughter was married to Henry duke de Bar; Jai tion te 
to Gilbert Clare, earl of Glouceſier, and afterwards to wholl 
" Ralph de Monthermer 3 Margaret to John duke of Bra. 9, 
bant ; Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and e 1 

| is fa 
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ke to Humphry Bohun earl of Hereford; Berenguella, Alice, 
er Blanche, and Beatrix, either died in their infancy, or were 
rls never married. By Margaret of France, King Edward's 
ad ſecond conſort, he had Thomas earl of Norfolk, earl marſhal 
b. of England; Edmund earl of Kent ; and Eleanor, who died 
50 a * 


an infant. 


EpwARD II. XXX. King of England. 


From 1307 to 1327. 


en TE 

vob Popes. FZD ERIC III. 1314 
* CLEMENT * r Kings of France, | 
15 Joun XXII. ". * $410" nne 1285 
nd Emperor of the Eaſt, Lewis X. 131 
o Axpronicus II. 1278 PaitieV. 131 
N | Emperors of the Weſt. CharLes IV. 1322 
h ALERT IJ. 12738 - Ving of Scotland. 
sx VII. 1308 Roß EAT BRUCE 1306 
S Edward I ? 7 

7 A. Edward II. his eldeſt ſon, by Queen Clas. 


wor of _ IEEE 
9. When did he begin his reign ? | * 
4. In 1307. He was one of the moſt handſome and 
beſt ſhaped men of his age; and had ſo majeſtick an air, 
that it was ſcarce poſſible to look upon this monarch, withs 


out 1 the ſame time, an eſteem for him. 
* 9. Did the beauties of his mind correſpond with thoſe 
of his body ? 2 +6 t rn 2 


A. No; he was neither a warrior, nor a politician; 


fairs; nor had he a genius ſufficient to contrive. or reſola- 
tion to. go through with ſuch : To theſe circumſtances were 
wholly owing all the misfortunes of his reign. - | 


um neither zealous for his country's good; nor paſſionate of - 
= glory; he was not endued with a capacity for difficult af. 


75 9. In what manner ? | , 
1 A. He abandoned the whole adminiſtration of affairs to 
[0 bis favourites. N 


2. What 
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2. What did his father require of him in his dying mo. 
ments? 5 

A. He enjoined him to marry 1/abella of France, daugh. 
ter of Philip le Bel, the greateſt beauty of her age. | 

2. Did the young prince obey him ? 

A. No ſooner was he ſeated on the throne, than he went 
immediately to Boulogne, to conclude the marriage; which 
accordingly was ſolemnized in the preſence of four mo. 
narchs ; <zz. Phifp King of France, Lewis King of Na. 

warre, Charles King of Sicily, and the King of the Roman, 
2. How did Edward conduct himſelf in the beginning 
of his reign? | 

A. He was entirely at the devotion of Pierce Gawefton, 1 
gentleman of Gaſcony, whom the King his father had ba. 
niſhed. Young Edward intruſted him with the whole ad. 
miniſtration ; and was ſo laviſh of his bounties to this fi. 
vourite, that the Eagliſb, enraged at the weakneſs of they 
ſovereign, and the baughtineſs of the miniſter, forced King 
Edward to baniſh him in 1309. | 

2. Did he not recal him ? | 
A. Yes, the year following; however, the King was ob. 
liged to baniſh him a ſecond time; but Gaveſton returning 
again in 1312, the whole kingdom roſe up in arms : when 
the favourite was beſieged at Scarboromgb, taten priioner, 
and from thence conducted to the caſtle of Warwick, by the 

earl of that name, who cauſed him to be beheaded. 
I Did Gawvefton's death put an end to the troubles ? 
A. The Egli addreſſing themſelves to the King in per. 
ſon, obliged him to ratify the privileges of Magna Charts; 
as alſo the ſtatute made by the parliament at Oxford; by 
which all foreigners were forbid to enjoy any place of trul 
in Fxgland, — | 

9."Was not the kingdom at that time troubled with 6 

reign wars ? 2 5 

A. That with Scotland was ſtill carrying on; and Robert 

Brute had defeated the armies ſent againſt him; and thut 

recovered the ſtrong holds which the Engh poſſeſſed in hu 

kingdom; and he was actually beſieging Stir/ing, when 

— confederates ſheathed their ſwords, and forbore all bo- 
ſtilities. yy 

2. Did not King Edward invade the Scars in his = 5 
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J. He marched at the head of an army of an hundred 
thouſand men, in order to raiſe the ſiege of Szirling ; but 
Bruce meeting him near Bamrock-burz, with an army of 
thirty thouſand men, defeated Edward entirely, and put 
bim to flight, June 25, 1314. | | 3 
' 9, Had not the Eng their revenge? 

7 The name of Robert Bruce was now become fo terri- 
ble to this People, that he conquered wherever he engaged 
them ; and recovering Berawrck, he afterwards put all the 
Engliſþ provinces, contiguous to his dominions, under con- 
tribution ; ſecured his crown, and gave a general peace to 


his _—_— | | 
L. Did King Edzvard enjoy a calm for any conſiderable 
time, in his court? ; a 
J. No; for in a — Nee anno "37 2, the 
Englifþ nobles put Hugh Spencer the younger, near his per- 
fo .n 1 > and this ea. by his father's — : 
ſoon gained ſo much credit, that he became the King's fa- 
vourite and prime miniſter ; which raiſing the jealouſy of the 


W barons, gave occaſion to numberleſs diſorders. 


b 9, How did the barons behave ? | 

4. They complained that young Spencer was grown 
k proud, and them with too much inſfolende; for which 
„ reaſon they reſolved to baniſh bim; and for this purpoſe 
he formed a conſpiracy, of which Thomas earl of Lancaſter, fon 


o Edmund Crouthback, and grandſon of King Henry III. de- 
ared himſelf the chief. - | 
| 3 Was this confederacy ſacceſsful ? 
. Young S was at firſt obliged to leave the king- 
zom; ſoon after which, he play'd the pirate, eſpecially 
pon the Engliſb ſhips. During this interval, Zdward re- 
overed ſeveral ſtrong holds from the barons, recalled the 
vo Spencers; and was ſo ſucceſsful againſt the former, that 
de earl of Lancaſer was taken, together with ninety-five 
darons or knights, The King beheaded the earl, and ſe- 
eral other noblemen. | 
5 Did theſe ſeverities put a ſtop to the ſactions ? 

Ves, for a ſeaſon ; but the Queen, being diſguſted at 
de Spencers, reſolved upon revenge; for which purpoſe, 
e form'd a party, and openly levy'd a body of. troops, 
i order to cruſh theſe favourites. | 


=” 


2. Where 
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2. Where was ſhe then? | 
At the court of her brother Charles the Fair, King of 
France; whither ſhe had carried her ſon Edward, who did 
homage to the French monarch, for Guienne and Pontbin. 

2. How did the Queen act? 

A. She ratified the treaty made between the earl of Ha. 
nau and herſelf ; and betrothed young prince Edward ty 
Princeſs Philippa, that earl's daughter. | 

9 What did ſhe afterwards? ? 
She procured of Villiam earl of Hainault, a powerſi 
ſuccour under the command of earl John his brother, 

2. What ſucceſs had ſhe with theſe forces ? 

A. She landed in England; upon which the conſpiraton 
joined her, together with the whole kingdom; when tie 
King was ſo generally abandoned, that he attempted to 
into Ireland; but being driven by -contrary winds on th 
coalt of South-Wales, be was obliged to conceal himſelf i 
Neath- Abbey; having left the elder Spencer in Briſtol. when 
he was taken and hanged ; ſoon after which, Spencer the ſu 

was alſo taken and hanged at Hereford. | 
©. What became of King Edward ? 

A. He was impriſoned in the caſtle of Kznne/avorth; d 

ſed by the parliament, and his ſon proclaimed monat 
in his ſtead. Deputies were afterwards ſent to Edward, i 
oblige him to reſign his crown. | | 

2. Would the Kiog conſent to it ? | F 

A. The deputies had no ſooner told him the reſoluig 
taken by the aſſembly, but he fainted away; and afterwai 
2 a flood of tears, quietly ſubmitted to every ti 
required of him. 

2. What became of Edward afterwards ? 85 

A. Henry of Lancaſter, who had the care of him, bei 
ſuſpected by the Queen, and by her favourite Moria 
(with whom ſhe hel a ſecret correſpondence) they hadi 
monarch conveyed from the caſtle of Kezne/wworth to tba 
Berkley, where Sir Thomas Gourney and Sir Jobi Maliraw 
treated him moſt unworthily ; and afterwards put hin 
death in a very cruel manner; a hot iron being thruſ 
his fundament, through a pipe made of horn, in orderÞ 
it might leave no ſcar behind it; and in theſe cruel torme 
the unfortunate King expired, in O&eber, 1327, alt 
reign of twenty years. 5 2 q 
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9, What became of his enemies ? I f 
4, The two wicked wretches, who had trated this 
murder, ended their lives unhappily ;- Gourney Hing by the 
hands of the executioner, and Maltravers periſhing for 
want: Edmund earl of Kent, the late King's brother, was 
beheaded by the intrigues of the Queen and Mortimer. 


was hanged at Tyburn, for having unjuſtly accuſed the earl 
was confined for life in the caſtle of Ring. 


What iſſue did King Edward leave behind him? 
. He had by 1/abel/a of France his conſort,” two ſons, 


aton and as many daughters; viz. Edward III. his ſucceſſor, 
\ the and Jobn, who died in the flower of his youth: Joan his 
0 ff eldeſt daughter, who was married to David King of Scots ; 
x the and Eleanor, his ſecond daughter, wife to Reyno/d duke of 
If in Gueldres. | | | 5 8 
ben 2. What remarkable events happened under this reign ? 


le fa J. The moſt dreadful earthquake ever known in Great- 

Britain ; and ſo dreadful a famine, that men devoured one 

another. This famine laſted three years, (according to the 

þ. (8888 monkiſh writers.) About this time the order of &4nights- 

templars was aboliſhed. Theſe knights were ſo greatly de- 

rd, 2 from their firſt inſtitution, and plunged into ſuch 

ocking vices, that the ſeveral princes of Chriſtendom re- 

ſolyed to extirpate them; for which purpoſe, their ſociety- 
was condemned in a general council held at Vienna. 


Mortimer, who ſeemed to be the ſoul of the confederacy, * 


of Kent of embezzling the public treaſure; and the Queen 
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Epwaxp III. XXXIft King of England. 


From 1327 to 1377. 


8 Lewis IV. 13; 
Jous von 1316 CararLEes IV. — 

ENEDICT . 1334 | 
CLEMENT VI. 1342 on 1 1321 
InxocenT VI. 1352 Pphiiir YI, 1328 
r x 
7 a x FU Far 7 CARLIõS V. 1364 


Anopronacus II. 1283 Kings of Scotland. 
AnproNnicus III. 1332 e Wadi 1300 


ox V. 1341 David 1330 
oun VI. 1355 Eoward BaLioL 133: 

E mperors of the Weſt. Davip II. again 144 
FED ERIC III. 1314 RoERT II. (Stuart) 13 


2. W H O ſucceeded Edward II? - | 
A. Edward III. his ſon, a youth of fourteen 
.years of age; and this in 1327. Bets 
2. What character do hiſtorians give him? 4 
A. That his bare aſpe& drew reſpe& and veneration, 
Gentle and beneficent to people of virtue, he was inexors 
ble to the wicked ; a friend to the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan, and to all the unfortunate in general; it was 
his delight to ſoothe their misfortunes. Though Edwar!\ 
valour was known and admired throughout the world, he 
yet was never puffed up upon. that account, His ſubject 
were exceedingly dear to him. The uninterrupted union 
which ever ſubſiſted between his Queen and himſelf, auy- 
mented his felicity. In fine, he might have been conſidere 
as a perfe& prince, had not his ambition prompted him to 
mac 2 in an illaudable manner, the peace he had concluded 
with the Scots. | 
9. What were the firſt remarkable incidents in Edwards 
reign ? ; i 
A. He found it a great matter of difficulty, to cryſh the 
different factions f orm'd in the kingdom, in order to * 


4 8 5 | 
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the king his father to the throne. Robert Hraes taking ad- 
vantage of theſe troubles, ſent into Eagland an Amy, which 
having been uled to conquer, was thence more formida- 


ble, | ; | 1 
Did this army gain any confiderable advantages ? 

4 It made a barbarous hayock on the Exgiifs frontiers ; 
upon which Edward aſſembled an army of fixty thouſand | 
men, and marched out in order to give them battle. The 
two armies continued in fight of one another during a fort- 
night, and then the Scots retired to their own country ; after 
which-Edzvard concluded a peace with that people; and to 
make it the more laſting, David, the eldeſt ſon of Bruce, 
and heir apparent to his crown, married Joan, King ZA. 
ward's ſiſter. + | | 
9, Did not the war with Scotland break out again ? 
A. The lord Beaumont, who, ever ſince his exile, had re- 
fided in France, went, by order of the King of England, to 
Edward Baliol, fon of King John ; and making it appear 
that he might eaſily conquer Scetlaud, this cireumſtance 
prevailed with him to go over to Erg/and; where being 
arrived, King Fdwward promiſed to raiſe a body of forces, 
in order to oppoſe his brother-in-law, upon condition that 
be ſhould become his vaſſal. - | | 
2. What was the ſucceſs of this expedition? 

A. Baliol won four battles in a ſhort ſpace of time, and 
obliged young David, and the Queen his Conſort, to re- 
tire into France, Baliol paid homage to Edward for his 
crown, after which Edward threw off the maſk, beſieged 
and took Beravick ; and entirely defeated the regent whom. 
David had left in Scotland. | 
2. Were the Scots ſubdued by this victory?; 
4. No; a body of malecontents drove away Baliol, who 
fled to King Edward. The latter thereupon raiſed an army; 
conquered the greateſt part of Scotland; and left the govern- 
ment thereof to the earl of 4zhol, who afterwards was killed 
in a battle he loſt. | | 
9. Did not the Scots riſe ? | . | 
4. Robert Stuart, afterwards King of Scotland, ob- 
ſerving that King Edward was greatly taken up by his 
wars with France, cauſed David II. to be recalled ; who 
accordingly returned to Scotland with a body of choſen” 

| F | troops ; 


* 
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troops; marched into Northumberland ; pierced as far g 


Durbam, (which he took) putting all its inhabitants tothe 
ſword ; and was forming the ſiege of the caſtle of Vai 
Wert to the counteis of SaH Dj, who was herſelf in 
it. But David was vigorouſly repulſed from thence, and 
deſiſted from his enterprize,_upon having advice that the 
King of Er7gland was advancing towards kim. ä 

J. Did Edward lay any time before this caſtle ? 

A. He paid a viſit to the counteſs of Saliſbury, which 


| occaſion to ſome hiſtorians to declare, that he was paſ. 
a 


onately in love with her; but it would be eaſy to invalidate 
what they have advanced without foundation; however, xe 
ſhall make ſome further mention of that lady, in the ſequel 
of this reign. A little after this Edvard concluded a truce, 
for two years, with David. | 
2 In what manner did this war end ? | 
£. Phi ip promiſed David to make an incurſion into Fig: 
land, which he did accordingly, with an army of thirty thou. 
ſand men, and advanced as far as Durham. Queen Philippa 


_ undertook to repulſe the enemy; and, for this purpole, 


put herſelf at the head of an army; fought the King of 
Scots, who received three wounds, was taken priſoner, and 
had twenty thouſand of his men killed upon the ſpot. He 
afterwards was confined in the Tower of London, but te- 
covered his liberty by means of a treaty, which put an end 


to this war. 


2. On what occaſion did King Edward make war upon 
France ? ; | | | 
A. Charles TV. ſurnamed the Fair, King of France, dy- 
ing without male iſſue, Philip de Valois, his couſin, ſucceed: 
ed-him, by virtue of the Sa/ic-Laww, which, at the ſame 


time, excluded King Edward from the ſucceſſion, claimed 


by him in right of the Queen his mother, daughter to Phil 
the Fair, and ſiſter to Charles the Fair, to whom Philip dt 
FValois was only Couſin. | 
9. Was this a juſt occaſion? - q 7m, 
J. The Saiic-Law excludes the females and their de- 


| ſcendants from the crown ; but ' tis to be obſerved, that 
this law was not admitted before Philip de Long ; in pre- 


judice to Jean daughter to Hutin, Farther, ſeveral lords 
would not admit the validity thereof. The duke of = 
| | | (2 lb | L 
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gunch even entered a proteſt againſt it, in preſence of the 
peers, to defend the rights of Joan, to whom he pretend-. 
ed the crown belonged, by the law of nature and nations. 
Hence 'tis manifeſt, that this law was not conſidered as i- 
controvertible. Philip de Long being dead, Charles the Fair 
aſcended the throne, in prejudice to his nieces. From that 
time no one has offered to diſpute the authority of the Sa'ic- 
Law, Nevertheleſs Edward aſſumed the title of King of 
France, which his ſucceſlors ſtill make uſe of, 

Did Edward pay homage to Philip? 

ves, but with extreme reluctance, and not till after 
Philip had cited higy for that purpoſe ; but Edward being 
ſtill a minor, was obliged to ſubmit. For this purpoſe, he 
went to Amiens with a ſplendid equipage, and a train of a 
thouſand horſemen. He there paid homage, for Guienne and 
the earldom of Ponthieu to Philip, in preſence of the Kings. 
of Navarre, Majorca, and Bohemia ; Dur had, before, pri- 
vately proteſted againſt that ceremony. | 

9, What was the-conſequence of theſe wars ? 

They proved fatal to France, in which Edward made 
dreadſul havock, and carried his victorious arms to the verx 
gates of Paris, He afterwards, on Saturday the 26th of 
fuguft, 1346, gaited the famous victory of Crefſy over 
Phil-p; Edward prince of M ales, ſurnamed the Black Prince, 
bong then but ſixteen years of age, and who was making 
his firſt campaign, had the honour of that victory. The 
French ſuſtained a great loſs in this engagement. Among 
the ſlain were the King of Bohemia, who was blind, and died | 
fighting for France, agreeably to his wiſh 3 the duke of Aen- 
jr, King Philip's brother; the duke of Lorrain; the earl of 
Flanders ; the earl of Blizs ; fifteen other noblemen of the 
bf diitinction; one thouſand two hundred knights; and 
more than eighty ſtandards were taken. Hiſtorians relate, 
that the #ng/i/þ firſt employed cannon in this memorable ' 
battle; and declare that the French were not as yet ac- 
quainted with it. The ſucceſs of this battle is partly im- 
puted to the furprize which the novelty of thoſe tremen- 
at dous meſſengers of death occaſioned. | 4 
- Did King Fdward reap any conſiderable; advantage 
ls n this vidory 7 

: F. 2 9 A. He 
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4. He beſieged Calais, and took it after a year's ſiegt. 
Philip marched with an army of an hundred and fifty thoy:1 
ſand men in order to ſuccour that town; but £dwardwy 
ſo ſtrongly entrenched, that there was no poſſibility even gf 
attacking him. 
9. In what manner was Calais taken ? 90 ; 
A. The beſieged were ſtarved out; for, when they capi. 
tulated, the fortifications were found as entire as the htf 
day of the fiege. 
92. Did this monarch gain no other advantages over 
France ? 
A. Edward Prince of Wales having made incurſions quite 
to the gates of Bourges, with an army of twelve thouſand 
men; Fehr, ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip, aſſembling an 
army of fixty thouſand men, came up with him, at a place 
called Maupertuis near Poitiers, and obliged him to fight. 
2. What was the event of this battle? 
A. Very glorious for the Prince of Wales, who entirely 
routed the French, took King Jobn, and Philip his ſounh 
ſon, priſoners ; and. killed about fix thouſand of the French, 
among whom were the duke of Pourbon, and the conſtable 
of France, about fifty of the greateſt noblemen of the 
kingdom, and eight hundred gentlemen. The Prince of | 
Wales gained univerſal admiration, by the modeſt and pe 
nerous treatment he gave the captive King, His father 
King Edward behaved likewiſe with great generoſity to- 
wards him; but King Edward having reſolved to cam 
his arms into France, impriſoned King John in the Tower 
of London. | f 
2. Did not Edward flatter bimſeiß that this viQory 
would enſure him the conqueſt of France? 15 
A. Ves; and what confirmed him ſtill more in it, ws 
the revolt of Charles le Mauvais, King of Navarre. 
2. Was he ſucceſsful therein? | 
A. No; ſor Charles, at that time Dauphin, diſconcerted 
all the great projects he had formed ; threw the King of 
Nawarre into priſon ; and diſpoſed every thing ſo advan- 
tageouſly, that the King of England, after having at 
tempted the fiege of Rheims without ſucceſs, and laid 
waſte the country to the very gates of Paris.; not ** 
| N able 
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able to draw him out of the walls thereof, conſented to a 

CEC. = 
* Where, and on what conditions, was it concluded? 

4. In the village of Bretigne. King John was to pay 
three millions of crowns in gold for his ranſom ; and re- 
2 to the Exgliſbß the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, 
aintonge, Angoumois, Agenois, Perigord, Rouerge, Li 
verey ; the earldoms of Guienne, and Ponthieu ; and! 
wiſe thoſe of Poitou, Boulogne, and Calais, I forbear to 
ſpecify the remaining articles of the peace, which were 
goed the 8th of May, 1360. 

2. Was this peace duly executed ? | 

A. Yes; John was ſet at liberty, after having been de- 
tained four years, one month, and five days. That Kin 
obſerved the moſt minute articles of the treaty, notwith- 
ſtanding the offence he thereby gave to his ſubjects; and 
even croſſed into Exglana, to ſettle certain controv 


5 


0 points between himſelf and King Edward; and died among 
þ the Eng//o, the Sth of April, 1364. + x" » 3 
e 118 id Charles V. obſerve the articles of peace as faith - 
| y ? | 

he A. No, he making war upon King Edward, which 


proved as fatal to him, as the foregoing had been advan- 
tageous ; for that wife monarch — him in ſeveral 


b. battles, though he did not flir out of his palace; and 
drove the Engliſb out of many of the ſtrongeſt holds they 
. poſſeſſed in France, 85 | 


9. Did King Edward engage in any other warn ?!? 


of Montfort, againſt Charles of Bis; and though he was 
hot ſo fortunate, as to put an end to the war, when he 

crofſed into Bretagne, he yet had the ſatisfaction to ſee it 
concluded purſuant to his Wifhes ; for Charles loſt this bat» 


* tle, together with his dukedom and his life, in the engage 

nent fought at Aurai, the 2gth of September, 1364. 

1. & þ at other remarkable actions were performed by 
ar > | | | 


A. 'The Englih merchants having complained to him, 
of certain Span ſhips: which infeſted the coaſts,. and did 
the King promiſed to 2 

| ir 


very great prejudice, 
F 3 


A. He eſpouſed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law Fob earl = 
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their depredations. Thereupon having aſſembled ſuch of 
his ſhips as were equipped for his purpoſe, he himſelf gan 
chace to the pirates; attacked and defeated them, tock 
twenty-ſix of their ſhips ; and ſunk ſeveral of them, and 
diſperſed all the reſt. This engagement, though not : 
very important one, appeared ſo glorious to Edward, that 
he, to perpetuate the memory of it, cauſed a gold coin tg 
be ſtruck, in which he himſelf was repreſented as 01 
board a ſhip; with his ſword draw, a 

2. What is particularly aſcribed to King Edward? 

A. The inſtitution of the order of the Garter, the mol 
Illuſtrious in England, and perhaps in the whole world. 

D, Is the occaſion of it —＋ . 
A. Tis pretended that its riſe was from the counteſs of 
Salifbury's garter, which, falling from her leg, the King 
took it up in a ball, as that lady was dancing; but as ſhe 


imagined the monarch had ſome other deſign in view and 
' - baving diſcovered her ſurprize to him upon that account, 
the King, to juſtify himſelf, ſaid to her, Hani ei gui maly 
- "penſe.; or, Evil to that man <pto. thinks ili of it ; aſter 

wards adding, Mary a man has laughed at the garter, wh 


. 


avi/t think it @ great honour to wear; ſuch an one. l is added, 
that in-remembrance of this incident, he idftitated the or. 
er of the Cave, to which he gave as a motto the wor- 


5 - ſpoke by him to the counteſs; 


et Prince 6f.Wa/es, ſarnamed by the 


2. Pray give ſome account of his family. r 
A. He had, by his Queen ex, = of Hainault, Edward 
ngliſh, the Black Pring, 


dieenuſe he wore black armour; the moſt valiant hero ofthe 


ape. His father beſtowing on him the government of his fo. 
reign dominions, he ſignaliaed himſelf in them by a thouſand 
iuſtrious acts. He went into Spain, in order to ſuccout 
Pater the Cruel, and beat Henry Tramſſamare, who diſputed 
the crown with bim; and after gaining immertal glory died 


25 in the flower of his Age, Jun Sth, 1376, aged forty. t 


years, deeply regretted. by the whole Exgliſb nation. Prince 
Nana! poffaſsee all the Fen in an — degree. Hu 
experience as a general was equal to his valour as a folder: 
He was brave without ferocity ; and haugbty in combi 
but very affable in converſation, and ſurprizingly modeſt, a 
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was ever ſubmiſſive and obedient to the King his father, hae 
never giving him the leaſt ſubject of diſcontent. Generous 
and liberal, it was his greateſt pleaſure to reward merit 
wherever he found it. In a word, he ſſeſſed all the quali- 
ties that conſtitute the true hero. The parliament aſſiſted 
at his funeral. 1 2 0 tt 
Was he ever married? | 

A. Ves; 8 his couſin, daughter of Edmund earl of 
Kent, beheaded at the beginning of this reign, (as was 
obſerved) widow. of Thomas earl of Holland, The King 
his father thought it but juſt, in conſideration. of the great 
ſervices the prince had done him, to permit him to marry 
that lady, he being paſſionately in love with her; and ſo 
exquiſite were her charms, that ſhe was generally called. 


The. beautiful Joan. Fs 
2. Had he any iſſue by her? {21,963 

4. Yes; Edward, who died at ſeven years of age, and 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the crown of England. PE 

9. Who are the other children of King Edward III? 

A. He had twelve in all by his Queen, ſome whereofs - 
died before him: Theſe other ſons are, William of Fatfeclt'y © 
Lionel duke of Clarence; Fohn of Gaunt duke of Lancafter,.. -... i 
who was twice married in his father's life-time, and had : 
children, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the ſuc» . 
ceeding reigns z Edmund duke of York ; William of Windſor, 
who died young; and Thomas duke of Glouceſſer. He alſo | 
had five daughters, wiz. 1/abella, who married the earl f 
S0iſſons; Joan, betrothed to a Prince of Caftile, but died in 
her journey to Spain, whither ſhe was going to conſummate 
her marriage; Blanche, who lived but a few years; Maty,. 
who married the duke of Bretagne; and-Margaret, wife to- 
Fobn Haſtings earl of Pembroke. 8 

5 Of what diſtemper did King Edward IH. die? 

. Of a kind of 2 Anthony*s-Fire, in his palace at 
Sheen, now called Richmond (ſeated on the river Jam) 
the 21ſt of June, 1377, in the ſixty - fiſth year of his age, 
and the fifty. firſt 5 fits reign, Before he left the world, 
de had the mortification to ſee the world forſake bim. 
Alice, his favourite, when ſhe ſaw him near his end, ſeized: © 
the moſt precious things ſhe could lay her hands on; and 
tearing the ring from his finger, went off. His courtiers, 

| — 4 and 
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and even his chaplains, gave him no leſs tokens of their 


—__ ingratitude. p 
= 92, Did not the celebrated John Wickhif live under this 
Wh. reign ? : 


A. Yes; and this divine being convinced of the falſe. 
neſs of the doctrine of the real preſence, pilgrimages, 
Purgatory, and ſuch like abominable impoſitions of the 
church of Rome, juſtly inveighed, in all his ſermons againſt 
thoſe doQrines, as allo againſt the clergy ; for which be. 
ing cited to appear before the biſhop of London, it occa- 
fioned great tumults. Wick/if was a man of great piety 
and learning; notwithſtanding which, in an aſſembly, 
held at Oxford, his tenets were ſolemnly condemned 
however he eſcaped the malice of his enemies, and died 
(as he deſired) peaceably in his pariſh of Zutterworth, 
anno 1384. He is juſtly conſid as one of the. moſt 
eminent reformers of the church. Ci 
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Ric RAR D II. XXXIX King of England. 


From 1377 to 1399. 


* Popes, WENCESLAUS. i= 1378: 
Gaecory XI. 1370 2 
N UrBan VI. I Kings of France. | 
Box1FACE IX. 1389 CHARLES V. 1364 
Emperors of the Eaſt, CHARLES VI. 1380 
ou VI. tobe © 4 92. : 
8 Rabel II. 1385 Kings ef Scotland. 5 
} Emperors of the Weſt. RoRERT II. 1370 
CnakESs IV. 1347 ROBERT III. 1390 


9. 7 H O ſuccceded King Edward III? - 
A. Richard II. (aged eleven years) lis:grand-. Mi 
ſon, born at. Bourdtaux, the 6th of January, 1366 ; declared: | 
Prince of Wales in 1377 ; and crowned King the 16th of Jah, : 
of the ſame. year; twenty-four days after Edward's death. 
'Tis at this coronation, that ſome hiſtorians fix the champion. 
coming into Vſiminſter- ball, and giving his challenge; but 
this cuſtom is certainly of greater antiquity. 5 
2. Who governed the kingdom during his minority ? 

+ The duke of Lancaſter ; the earl of Cambridge, af- — 
terwards duke of York; and the duke of Gloucefler, his 
uncles, Theſe being ambitious of preſerving the ſovereign: - 
m— in their own hands, were continually 3 
againſt his government, and ſpiriting up the people agai 
his favourites. 3 95 | 

5 Who were they? ROTO. 

Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom Richard created: | 
marquis of Dublin, and duke of Ireland; Alexander Mil, 
archbiſhop of York ; Michael de la Pole, ſon to a merchant: 
of Londen; and judge Trefilian, who was never at a loſs to- 

nd out arguments or reaſons, to enforce whatever might. 
be agreeable to the King's inclinations, | 
Did any memorable aRion happen in the beginning; 


of his reign ? 
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A. The Scots defeated the Engliſb army, which was fol. 
Jow'd. by a three years truce. The French ſcoured the 
. Engl; coaſts; after which Richard carried his arms into 
France, but without ſucceſs. This war was ended by a 
truce, for twenty eight years; and by the marriage of Ja. 
bel, daughter of Charles VI. with Richard. . 
| 5 Had he any troubles during his reign ? 
A. Yes; for, abſtracted from thoſe which the followers 
of Wick/iff raiſed in London and in other places; the dukes 
his uncles, (G/cucefler in particular) were almoſt continually 
in arms againſt him. | | | 
2. What reaſons did thoſe Princes give for this beka- 
viour ? | 7 | 
A. The uneaſineſs they felt, to ſee perſons of obſcure 
birth in thoſe ſeats, which they themſelves ought to have 
held in the council: not to mention that the favourites had 
ſecretly conſpired to take away their lives. 
4S I What was the reſult of theſe faQtions } _ 
As. They brought the kingdom to the brink of ruin, and 
proved the death of ſeveral noblemen ; for the King having 
notice of the ſecret practices the duke of Glouceſſer was car- 
rying on againſt him, cauſed him to be ſmothered at Ca/ar,, 
where he had impriſoned him; Richard Fitz. Allan earl of 
Arundel was bcheaded ; Themas Brauchamp earl of Warwick 
was condemned to perpetual exile in the //e of Man, and 
Hie duke of Hereford was baniſhed the kingdom. 
= I Did this put a ſtop to the imſurreQtions ? 
= J. No; for the duke of Hereford, now duke of lan- 
=> after, by the death of his father, who had withdrawn 
"himſelf to the court of Charles VI. was recalled by the 
Engle nobility, in order to head the malecontents ; theſe 
being reſolved to bear no longer with the King's laviſhnes 
and profuſion. REED 
9. Had Lancafter the courage to head them? 
A. The duke of Bretagne having furniſhed him with 
troops and ſhips, he ſet out from Vannes, in the beginning 
of Fuly, and arrived ſafe in Englona, very near a place 
called Raven par in York/rire, where he was received by the 


MF: as their delivering anget. 


Was he not oppoled ? | 
A. Richars 


- 


„ >. 27 I 


7377. Ricnird Il, | . 


A. Richard was then in Ireland, where he was endea- 
vouring to ſubject the people of it, who had rebelled: and 
Edmund duke of Yark, at that time regent, ſeeing himſelf 
univerſally abandoned; and being unable to levy any _ 
forces, retired to his own palace, when he found that It. 
would be impoſſible for him to ſtem the torrent. 

9. What happened upon this ? * 
A. Richard being returned from Ireland, was ſeized and 
impriſoned in the caſtle of Flint, near Chefter ; and af-. © 
terwards carried to London, where the duke had afſembled: 
a parliament, who brought the King to a trial; and*depoſed- 
him, by an act paſſed the zoth of September, 1399, this. 

8 the twenty · ſecond year of the reign of this unhappy 

rince. 1 

| S What were the crimes alledged againſt him; 2 
Of his having oppreſſed bis ſubjects with heavy taxes: 

of ſquandering away 2 revenues to very bad purpoſes; en- 


riching his favourites with the blood of his p de vol. 
ving the whole adminiſtration upon the former, ati putting 4 
the duke of Glauceſfer, his uncle, to death, without trying him 
according to the laws of England ; for his ruining a great. Ws 


number of his ſubjects, and executing many perſons. 
2. What afterwards became of this unfortunate Prince 
A. He was impriſoned in Pontefra# Caftle in Nori, 
whither Henry ſent eight men, headed by Sir Pyers Exton. 
King Richard reſolved to fell his life as dear as poſſible 3ac-. 
2 he forced a battle- ax from one of thoſe villains,. - 
who all ruſhed in upon him; but he defended himſelf ſo 
vigorouſly, that he killed four of them ; when happening; 
at laſt to come near Exton, who had jumped upon a chair, 


the wretch ſtruck the King ſo furious a blow on the head: 
with a club, that he felled him dead. Thus died this un- 
happy Prince, at thirty-three years of age. , 


Q. Was he ever married ?- | 
Ves, twice; firſt to Anne of Lun ſiſter to 

the Emperor M enceſſaus; and afterwards to 1/abella of France, 
daughter of Charles VI. but had no iſſue by either. 

2, What character do hiſtorians give of him 

4. That he was the handſomeſt monarch in the world ; 
was kind and magnificent; but ſoft, timid, of liitle genius, 
and too great a ſlave to his favourites 2 . 
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2, Did not Wat Tyler and Zack Straw oecaſion great 
diſturbances ? | | 
A. Yes; and theſe were owing to the heavy taxation 
wherewith Richard oppreſſed his people, who roſe in ſeye- 
ral parts of Ex Fs A collector of the poll tax havin 
demanded it of Wat Tyler, for one of his daughters; 22 
the father declaring that ſne was under the age appointed 
dy law; the colleQtor attempted to ſatisfy himſelf, on this 
occaſion, in a very indecent way; which exaſperated Tyler 
ſo much, that he beat out the collector's brains with a 
hammer. After this, aſſembling an hundred thouſani 
men, they ſet themſelves in battle-array on Black-Heg 

whence they marched to London, where they committe 

great outrages; but upon a 22 being offered, great 
numbers returned to their habitations; but thirty thou- 


ſand went to meet the King in Smithfield, where Wat Tykr 

made ſuch extravagant propoſals, that Richard did not 

know what anſwer to make. Ty/er lifted up his ſword, 

= every now and then, by way of menacing the King; 
which exaſperating Malꝛvorth, lord- mayor of Londen, 


flruek the rebel ſo furious a blow on his head, that he 

- Killed him on the ſpot. Jaci Straw, his companion, who 

had excited the inhabitants of :Z/ex to take up arms, was 

* 2 The reſt of the rebels were alſo obliged to. | 
ſubmü. | 5 2 
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| W 0 fway'd. the ſcepter, after the depoling: oh, 
Richard II? 


4. Henty of Lancaſter, furhamed of Bolingbroke, th this" Is FE 
ing he plac of his birth. He W his 4 the 32 | 
dt epte er, 1399. 7 2 5 : 
9. Whole God 220 he? - 5 _— 
: Of Fohs of Gant, third fon of — . 7 oY 
, Deſcribe this Prince. | 
His chief charaQteriftic was, an extreme jealou 
at throne, which he had acquired by fuch met ape gi 
ere far from being aniverſaltyy approv The murder wy | 
ucbard IF, will be an eternal blot to his memory, wo! . 
ere ſhould even- be 2 poſſibility, to juſtify his ufur e 
f the crown: not to mention, that he perform yaP-- 
ew ations Which can merit any encomium. He was the | 
rt e who executed the Ren, of thoſe e << "if 
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lowed the opinions of Wic4/;f,, William Sutree, (who wa 
burnt alive) being the firſt martyr for this cauſe. \, 
9, Did Henry ſit quietly upon the throne ? | 
4, No ; his reign was a continual ſeries of revolution 
which filled E-g/azd with blood and miſery. * He himſel 
indeed, always triumphed over them; but be put ſo may 
perſons of quality to death, for having fomented theſe n. 
volutions, that he was termed. the Crue/. 
2. Were not his ſubje&s ſupported by foreign princes? 
A. The Scots aſſiſted Percy earl of Northumberland; bu 


they, after being defeated-in ſeveral battles, were obligedy 


forbear hoſtilities ; they having loſt their prince James, whon 
King Robert his father was ſending into France; this youry 

rince falling into the hands of King Henry, who confined 
kim in the Tower of London. The French ſupported the fs 
mous Owen Glendour, who had prevailed with the eb u 
riſe, and took upon himſelf the title of Prince of that county, 
in which he maintained his ground a conſiderahle time, vil 
the higheſt ſucceſs. Henry marched againſt G/engour, who n 
tired to Snowaen-Hill/; when the weather grew on a ſudden{ 
ſtormy, that Henry was forced to march away. Theſe ſtory 


were ſo extraordinary in this ſeaſon, that the Eng/z/ im 


gined Glendour had made a compact with the devil to prevent 
the ruin of his country. Some time after this, Gendbur ſpent 


© » the remainder of his days in a ſecret place. 


* 


Di. Did the French do no more than furniſ the E 


malecontents with forces? - | 
AJ. They levy'd conſiderable armies ; frequently invaded 


| Guienne, and took ſeveral towns. I hey alſo endeayoured u 


take Calais, but with little ſucceſs ; the inteſtine diviſions 
which at that time raged in France, not permitting them 9 
keep up an army on foot, for any conſiderable time, agail 
a foreign enemy. | rs 
2. Pie not Henry foment theſe diviſions of the French? 
A; He aſſiſted the duke of Orleans with troops; which 
being rendered uſeleſs by the peace afterwards concluded x 


Bourges; and theſe forces not being paid by thoſe who had 


employed them, they made dreadtul havock in No mani 


'  Touraine, Maire, and Anjou. 


2. Of what diſeaſe. did Henry die? > 
| 46: A, Mer 
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4. Mexeray ſays that it was of a leproſy. This King, 
after having been tormented three months with it, left the 
world the 2oth of March, anno 141 i being the fourteenth 
year of his reign, and the forty-ſixth of his age. He ex- 
pired in the Jeru/alem-Chamber, in the abbey of N eſmin- 


other hiſtorians ſays, that he died of an apoplexy. 
9. Was he ever married ? | 


— widow of John V. duke of Bretagne, by whom he had no 
iſtue. 

g 9. Had he any children by his firſt wife? 

* A. Yes, ſix ; viz. Henry V. who ſucceeded him; Thomas 

7 duke of Clarence; John duke of Bedford; Humphry duke of 

* Ghucefter ; and two daughters, wiz. Blanche, married to 

tr, Lewis Barbatus Elector Palatine of the Rhine ; and Philippa, 

* wife to Edric King of Dexmark and Norway. Ot 

* 2. What eminent men flouriſhed under his rein gn 

iy: A. The famous Robert Knolles, who had been governor - . =: 
5 of Guienne and ſignalized himſelf greatly under Edward IlIlI. 
* William of Wickbam, biſhop of Vincheſſar; and Sir Richard: - 
en tin gten, lord -mayor of London, were diſtinguiſhed by. 


their works of charity, and their foundations ſo benefic} 
to the public. It was alſo famous for Geofrey Chaucer and 


e of King Henry, the city of London was afflicted with a. 
ae Leadful plague, which ſweꝑt away above thirty thouſand. 
ons ef its inhabitants. 8 by 


fer, according to a prophecy which had been made. But 


A. Yes, twice; firſt to Mary le Bebun, daughter of Han- 
phry earl of Hereford ; and afterwards to Joan of Nawarre, 


Jobs Goxwer, both poets, who are generally confidered as 
the firſt reformers of the Engh/p language. In the reign- 
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Hengy V. ſurnamed of Monmouth, XXXIV 
King of England. 


From 1413 to 1422. 


P apes. Kings of France. 
oHN XXIII. 1410 | a 
AR TIN V. 1417 CARUES VI. 7 


> CY 
Emperor 4 the Eaſt. CHARLES VIE ſ 155 
EMANUEL II. 1 | | 

| Emperor of the Wet.” King of Scotland. 


-»> 


9. W H © fueceeded Henry IV? 

A. Henry V. his eldeſt ſon, born at 1onnul 
in 1389, and declared Prince of ales, or heir apparent d 
the crown of England, anno 1.599, . 

85 When did he begin his reign ?. 

Anno 1413. . | | 

2. Deſcribe the perſon and. qualities of this monarch. 

He was well-ftiaped, and warlike ; an experienct 
; foldier, and a good politician ; he had a very extenſive and 
elevated genius, that was ever fruitful in great projects; u 
which we muſt add, that he laid all his ſchemes ſo happih, 
that they never failed of ſucceſs. Being a great friend v 
juſtice, he obeyed its dictates himſelf, and cauſed othen v 
obey them. He was devout without oſtentation, and a great 
183 of the church and clergy. He is indeed blamed 

ing fired with an unbounded ambition; of not having ben 
very liberal; and of being a little inclined to cruelty. T 
prince had led a very diſſolute life under his father. 

2. What were his pretenſions with regard to France? 

A. He claimed Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, and 
aſſerted the right which Edward III. had laid to the crow 


of France. | 
2, Wis 
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What methods did he firſt employ for that purpoſe ? ' : 
Thoſe. oi — and, ſor that purpoſe, he ad. 
greſsd Charles VI. King of . France, in er to obtain KK 
reſignation of the above-mentioned provinces in his favour; 

but this tranſaction not ſuccggding, Henry declared war 

apainſt that mobarch. e „ 
2, Where did he begin it? | — 

4. He landed an army at Havre de Grace in 1 
the 21ſt of Auguß, 1415 ; befieged Harfleur, which ae 
took after a vigorous reſiſtance, and peopled it with Eg 6 
16, During this fiege above half his forces were either 
cut to pieces by the French, or ſnatched away by various 


— - : , Ix > 
. Whither did he proceed afterwards ? 55 
He marched through Caux ; eroſſed the Somme, O- 
ber the 19th 3 and marched on till he came to the caſtle of | 
Jrincourt, where he defeated the French army, though four 
times as numerous as his own, and which had advan- 
ced to fight him, October the 25th, of the ſame year: fe- 
veral French princes and noblemen, and abont ten thou- = 
ſand men, fell in the battle, In the beat of the Gios, 
Hay was vigorouſly attacked by the duke of ,, 
ho, with one blow of. his ax, ſtruck off half the crows; 
which' he wore upon his helmet. Some hiſtorians aflert; 
that the Eng/i/o loſt only the duke of Tord, the earl of S . 
it, four knights, one ſquire, and twenty-eight. private : 
nen. Bat other hiſtorians declare, wick müch greater 
E that the Egli had four | hui 2 


| | 4 1 10 2 > * | = 
2, Did Henry content himſelf with this victory? - | 
4. After his fleet had beat that of France in an engage 
nent, in the beginning of the following year, he made a | 
lelcent upon Normandy in July 1417 wand took ſeveral ci 
in that province : winter d there; and ſet out the ſpring” - - il 
ollowing, in order to puſh on his conqueſts. - S082. © 
What important cities did he take? 
. Cherbourg and Roan, in 1418, The latter ſuſtained' 
deze with unparalleled bravery; for the inhabitants of - 
at great city defended themſelves to the laſt extremiity-;/ 


« would never have been dwercome, bad they not been 
Eg An err I 
73" d-+- > 
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prey'd upon by famine, which was ſo extreme, that 
were forced to feed upon leather, on all kinds of animal, 
and the moſt loathſome things. 5 | 
Did not the French endeavour to ſend them a ſpeedy 
ſuccour. | 
A. The dauphin was very deſirous of doing this, but 
his army was not ſtrong enough to engage the enemy. He 
had ſolicited the duke of Burgundy to join his forces with 
his, but to no purpoſe; for the duke, who pretended t 
have taken up arms merely in the view of eaſing the pes- 
ple, made no other uſe of them than to awe the King 
forces, whereby he facilitated the conqueſts of their com. 
mon enemy. So that Roan, after ſuſtaining a long ſiege, 
was obliged to ſurrender. | 
. Did Henry ſtop here? bez] | 
| A. He conquered the reſt of Normandy before the cloſe. 
of 1419; two hundred and fifteen years trom the time that 
Philip Augu/ius had diſpoſſeſſed King Fobn thereof, and 
united it to his own demeſnes. Fr 
2. Did fortune ſtill continue favourable to King Hemp! 
A. He took Pontoiſe by ſcalade, and the whole territory d 
Yexin in Normandy; however, the advantage he gained ben, 
was vaſtly inferior to that which he obtained by the treaty 
concluded at Troyes in Champagne, the 2oth of May, 1420. 
3 Wherein was this treaty ſo very advantageous to I 
P | 9 
A. Charles VI. conſented, that the princeſs Cathering 
his daughter, ſhould marry. Henry. Charles alſo recognized 
him ſole heir to the crown, in prejudice of the Dauphin 
his ſon; and at the ſame time, cauſed Henry to be declard 
regent of the kingdom. 2H 
. 2. Was this treaty duly obſerved? | 
A. Henry married the Princeſs; was recognized regeth 
and as ſuch put a -garriſon into Paris, and ſeveral moi 
of the chief cities of the kingdom. And though the Dauplil 
ſtrongly oppoſed his conqueſts, and his troops defeated ! 
body of horſe,” and ki'led the duke of Clarence, broth 
to Kin Henry, at Bauge, the zd of April, 1421; "tis 0 
be preſumed that Henry would have maintained by ford 
of arms, the declaration which his father - in law * 
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had be not been carried off by a bloody- flux in NVincennet, 
Auguſt the 3 1ſt, 1422, in the thirty fourth year of his age, 
after a triumphant and glorious reign of nine years and five 
months. 


9. Did King Charles VI. ſurvive his ſon-in-law for any 


but time ? | 

He 4. Only fifty-five days ; and Henry's death gave a new 
vith turn to the Eng io affairs. : tat 

I to 9, Was not this prince an enemy to the Lo[/ard: ? 


A. Yes ; Sir Jebn Olacaſtle lord Cobham, one of the 
chief of them, was ſeized by his order, and impriſoned in 
the Tower, whence he made his eſcape; but being aſter- 
wards retaken, was hanged up at the waiſt, by a chain, and 
burnt alive. He died with wonderful reſolution. This 
brave man was the firſt among the nobility, who ſuffered 
upon a religious: account. FB "ITN : | 
9, Did Henry leave any iſſue ? | "2 AMR 
A. Only one ſon, wiz. Henry VI. brought him by Ca- 
tharine his wife; who notwithſtanding ſhe was the widow 


Cs great a Prince, and deſcended from the moſt illuſtri- 
ry of WW ous houſes in Europe, married, ſome time after, a Welt - 
zer, entleman called Oc¾Nen Tudor ; which greatly offended 
ea 25 the Enghf and French. Tis pretended that this gen- 
420. tleman was ſprung from the ancient Kings of Wale ; bur 
Ln "tis uncertain whether this deſcent can be well proved. By 


Owen Tudor ſhe had three ſons, vis. Edmund, Faſper, and 


rin Owen, The eldeſt married Margaret, only daughter of 
ie 7obn Beaufort, duke of Somer/et, grandſon to Jeb of 
po Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by Catharine  Roet, bis third 


wife. He was father to Henry VII. as will be afterwards. 
n. 8 Ve 
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tr 
HENRY VI. /arnamed of Windfor, XXXy® * 
King of England. Ss It b 
| _ 
From 1422 to 1461. ſelf 
Popes. Emperors of the Weſt, 4 
Marin V. 1417 n 14'0 bo 
Eucs8nivus IV. 1431 ALtBtrTIl. 1438 1 
Nicrobas V. 1447 Faeperic IV. 140 
Calixrus III. 1455 Kings of France. 
Prius II. 1458 8 II. 1422 
| | EWIS XI. I 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland. 44% 
EMANUEL II. 1391 Ross III. 1390 
Jon VII. 1426 Iau Zs J. 1420 
Cons rANTINE III. and /aff Aus II. 1457 
Emperor, 1448 Juks III. 1460 


:\ VO aſcended the throne after Henry v? 
: E A. Henry VI. his ſon, being then but nine 


2, Where was this prince born? | | 
A. At Windſor, December 6, 1421. The year follow 
he ſacceeded his father; and upon the death of CharisV 
was recognized King of France, by above half that king- 
: Henry was dethroned in 1461, but recovered hi 
= anne 12.71 3 and in 1472 loſt it, together with bu 
E. | « 

9, What is the character of Henry VI ? 

A. He was a juſt, chaſte, temperate, and pious prince, 
who reſigned himſelf wholly to the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence. He bore, with uncommon patience, all the ſiniſter 
accidents of life. His only defect was, a ſort of weaknels 
of mind, which rendered him incapable of governing l 
kingdom without the aſſiſtance of others. 

Who was intruſted with the adminiſtration of affais 

during the minority of Henry VI? 

A. Fohn duke of Redford was appointed protector: and, 
in his abſence, Humphrey duke of Glouceſter ; whilſt Tn 


Beaufot 
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Beaufort duke of Exeter, and the biſhop of Niucbeſter, were 


entruſted with the prince's education. 
What was the ſtate of this prince's dominions, upon 
his acceſſion? 

A. England and Ireland enjoyed a profound peace; but 
Charles VII. exerted his utmoſt; in order to ſupport him- 
ſelf upon the throne of France. | 
9, Was he ſucceſsful ? 

A, No; he loſing the battles of Crevant and Verneuili: 
a body of Enghfs troops were indeed defeated at Gravelle - 
by his generals; but this ſucceſs was of no advantage to 
Charles; the Engliſb diſpoſſeſſing him of ſo many firong 
holds, that the only title they then beſtowed upon him, 
was that of the Little King of Bourges; and we may reaſon- 
ably preſume, that King Henry's forces would have ſoon. 
drove him on the other fide of the Loire, had they taken 
Orleans. tf 
$ Did the Engiiþh lay ſiege to it? | | 
ves; they inveſted it the 12th of Ofaber, 1428; and 
after having routed the ſeveral bodies of men ſent to throw 
proviſions into that city, it was looked upon as loſt; when 
Joan of Arc, a young ſhepherdeſs, aged only twenty. one 
vears, born in the village of Domremy in Lorraine, came to 
Chizen, where King Charles then kept his court; and told 
im, that ſhe was Rant expreſly by heaven, in order to raiſe - 
the ſiege of Or/cans, &- ; afterwards to conduct him to 
Urims, and cauſe him to be crowned in that city, 
9. Was any credit given to what ſhe ſaid ? : | 
4, The King having committed her to the examina. 
on of ſome divines, they declared, (but on what founda- 
ion ?) that ſhe had a Call from Heaven. On this preſump- 
ion, Charles gave the Maid of Orleans (for by thi name 
he is known in hiſtory) a ſtrong body of forces; who put= |, 
ng herſelf at their head, entirely defeated the Fug, and 
tered Orleans; after which ſhe cut above eight thouſand 
en to pieces, according to the French hiſtorians, (though 
de Exglich writers mention only fix hundred) at the ſtorm- 
g of various forts, which the Exglis generals had built 
dond this city; and forced the latter to raiſe the 1755 i 
th great diſhonour, the 12th of May, 1429. This ſad- 
en victory over the Engl; is imputed to the W 
/ 3 a 
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| | 142 
able frenzy and ſurprize with which they were ſeized, from 9. 
the chimerical ſuppoſition that they were to encounter 3 4 
witch; ſo filly were mankind in thoſe dark ages. by E. 
5 Did not the maid of Orleans continue her conqueſts? moſt. 
A. Yes; ſhe purſued the Erg/; cloſe, and diſpoſleſſed ſarren 
them of Gergeau, Melum, Baugenci, Troye, and Chalom; Array 
"ſhe alſo defeated them at Petaye in Beauſſe, and took the 9. 
valiant Talbot, their general, priſoner ; after which ſhe 4. 
carried Charles to Rheims, ſeized upon all the cities that lay 10 l 
in her way, and was equally victorious in her return; and than tl 
ſhe animated her countrymen to ſuch a degree, that they 9, 
were now become as formidable to the Engl, as the latter rms ? 
had formerly been to the French. In a word, ſhe routed 4. 
them in all places wherever they had the courage to vat arl of 
her coming up. BE | n Baur 
2: What became of this heroine afterwards ? defeate; 
4. She was taken priſoner in a ſally made upon the Eg. mitted | 
V, at the ſiege of Campeigne, the 25th of May, 14.50 ; upon ot bee 
_ which they carried her to Roar, where the Engi/b mini. H 
ters condemned and burnt her as a witch, in the old -Y 
market-place of Rean, the zoth of May, 1431: however, lll ſubj 
her death did not occaſion the leaſt change 1a the affairs of 2 
France, as her enemies had at firſt imaginedg. | ſeries « 
2. What meaſures did the duke of Bedford take, in order A. H. 
to check theſe conquelts ? | enced, 
A. Being of opinion that ſuch of the French as adhered rom the 
to King Henry, would have a ſtronger affedtion ſor him, n ands, x 
-caſe he were crowned King of France; the regent cauled onfuſion 
him to go to Paris, where the ceremony of bis coronatiet 9. W. 
was perlormed in the church of Notre-Dame, the 17thdl A. Th 
December, 1430. * | nbition, 
2. What further meaſures were taken by him ? 2. 
A. He raiſed troops in England and Irgland; and with 4. Ma 
them reinforced his army; but the duke of Burgundy be- Laß. 
pacity 1 


ing reconciled with Charles VII. and declaring for hin 

after a peace concluded at Arras; and the inhabitants o man; 

Paris having paid allegiance to King Charles the year fa 
lowing, the Engl loſt ground every day ; and, to colt ned ca 

plete their mi: fortunes, death ſnatched from them the duke 

of Bedford, a nobleman of great bravery and experience, 
and who was very much beloved by the ſoldiery. 


— . — — — * „„ 
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9, Who was promoted to the regency in his room); 
A, Richard duke of York, who afterwards was ſucceeded 
by Edmund Beaufort earl of Somerſet ; but the latter loſt 
moſt of the Exgliſb poſſeſſions in France, by his refuſing to 
ſurrender Fougeres, which Francis de Suriennes, ſurnamed of 
Aragon, had ſurprized during the treaty, - 

2. How was it loſt ? | : 
4, All Normandy was conquered in 1450, and Guienne, 
ame 1451, after having been ſubje& to the Eng/ih more 
than three hundred years. | | 
9, Did not the inhabitants of this province riſe ap in 
rms ? | | 
J. The noblemen thereof recalled lord Talbot, the firſt 
earl of Shrew/bury, an Engliſþ general, who was received 
in Bourdeaux and certain other cities; but he having been 
defeated and killed near Caſſillun, in 1453, all things ſub- 
mitted to the French; and ſince that time, the Eagliſbß have 
ot been maſters of an inch of ground in all the territory. 
N Had King Henry any ſtrong holds left ſtill in Frances, 

Ves; Calais, Guyens, and their territories, continued 
lill ſubject to him. 5 


ſeries of ill ſucceſs ? 


enced, and ſtill under the direction of his miniſters; and 


onfuſion and diſorders. 

L. Whence did they ariſe ? . 
4. The ilł ſucceſs of his affairs in France, the Queen s 
mbition, and the pretenſions of the duke of York. © 
2, What was that Queen's name? | (hs 

4. Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rent, titular King 
Sicth, She was exquiſitely beautiful ; had a genius an 
Ipacty infinitely ſuperior to what might be expeRed in a. 
oman ; together with a maſculine bravery and intrepi- 
y, which would have reflected honour on the moſt. re- 
wned captains of her age. | 258 
L Did not this princels occaſ on many troubles ? | 
4. She gained an abſolute aſcendant over the King: 
ik the adminiſtration into her on bands-3\ard-cauled 


* 


9: Did not he uſe his utmoſt endeayours to prevent ſuch, ;. + Þ 


4. Henry could do nothing he being young, unexpe- 8 9 


1 


dom the time of his taking the adminiſtration into bis o n 
ands, to his being depoſed, England was never free fem 


we 
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7 
the gaod Humphrey duke of 1 whom ſhe hated cl 
to be arreſted ; after which ſhe confined him cloſe Priſoner le 
upon pretence of his having a defign to kill the King, * 
ſeize upon the crown. If the hiltorians of that age a 
to be credited, he was Rrangled, by the Queen's onde of 
two days after his impriſonment, at Sr. Edmund/bury : wy ag 
this being done, ſhe made William de la Pole, duke of Sy: ba 
folk, prime miniſter, who was baniſhed the kingdom, Ty at 
* 'his miniſter ſoccceded Ednzad Beayfore, daks of Senf his 
a man odious to the Engliſh, becauſe Normandy had be ye 
- loſt whilſt he was — * thereof. 1 = wal 
2. Why was this change followed with diſcontents ? Sal 
A. It could not. but diſguſt great numbers of people; 4 
and Richard duke of York, who had a juſt claim to thy 4 
crown, made this pretence to raiſe an army. Nee 
2. What were his peetenſions ? 1 of i 
A. He was ſon to Richard earl of Cambridge, beheaddl levy 
for rebellion at Southampton, amo 1415 ; and grandſon ty un 
Edmund de Langley duke of York, the fifth fon of Fu Yi: 
III. He was, by the mother's fide, ſole heir of the houk total 
of Mortinger, or March; which houſe. deſcended f 30, 


Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. and elder brother to Jak 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. T7457 | 
A.: Do women ſucceed to the crown of England ? 
A. We have already ſeen an example thereof in tit 
erſon of Maud; agreeably to which the Mortimer: halt 
Juſt title to the crown, to the excluſion of the dukes d 
Lancefter ;. and as the whole right of theſe princes now 
volved upon Richard duke of York, (as heir to his mothe| 
he might juſtly claim the crown of Ezgland. | 
2. But was Henry VI. an uſurper ? ; | 
A. No; but then he was grandſon to an uſurper: hoy 
ever, his unwarlike genius, the calamities of his reign, a 
the fickle temper of the Engliſs, (who are thought to ot 
novelty) induced duke Richard to revive a quarrel, whid 
; he had not dared ſo much as to mention in the two p 
ing reigns: 

2. Did his ſucceſs equal the hopes with which he l 

: B flattered himſelf. | 5 3 

=. A. He defeated the royal army at Sz. Alban, in 145 

| took King Henry priſoner, and cauſed himſelf to be & 
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KINGS of the Hovsz of YORK. 


 Epwaryp IV. XXRV1® King of 


3 
From 1461 to 743. 

Popes, King of France. 
Pius II. 14:8 | YG | 
Paul II. — Lziwrs . | 1461 
SiXTVs IV. 1471 King of Scotland. 
Fance IV. 1440 Janss III. 1460 
2. "HAT became of the Queen afeer the abow 
mentioned defeat? 


9 She fled into ScorJand, together with the King her | 
conſort, and the Piince of Males her:fon; and met E 
favourable reception in that kingdom. | | 
py: From whom ? | 

From Mary of Gueldres, mother of King James 1 

to Whom ſhe ſurrendered Berwick, in hopes thereby d 

attaching the Quee een more ſtrongly to her intereſts ; and to 

nga a Nady troops, in order to recover * "the had 
2, Did ſhe procure any ? - 
LETS A. Ye; 


* % 


* 
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4. Ves: as alſo from the King of Franc; and having 
thus got together a conſiderable body of French and Sceteh, 
ſhe entered Northumberland, anne 1463. * 
3 Was her enierprize ſucceſsful ? | 

No; her forces were entirely routed by Jeb Neril, 
baron of Nontacule. The year after, Henry not knowing 
whither to retire, and being afraid leſt the Scots ſhould des» 
liver him up, returned to &rg-ard, in order to conceal him. 


HI 


Y 


ſelf there; but was diſcovered and ſeized ; and being car» . 


ried to London in an ignominious manner, was Lnpruoncd 
in the Joꝛver. 3 > \ 
9. Whither did the Queen intend to retire ? 
A. An adventure, related by Monfre/et, would make on: 


conclude that ſhe deſigned alſo to concedl herſe If in Eng and, .. 


till ſuch time as ſhe _— meet with an opportuni y of em- 
barking ; ſhe being afraid of truſting the Scots any lags: 
The hiſtorian above-cited relates, that the Queen aud her 


ſon were taken by thieves, who plundered them of every. 


thing; but that, quarrelling afterwards about the div ſion 
of the booty, the Queen took the prince her ſon in her 


arms, and ſtruck into the remuteſt part of a foreſt ; where 


ſhe would have died, through. fatigue and grief, had the 


not met with a humane peaſant, who commulerating her 


ſafferings, conducted her to the fea-fide, where a thip lay, 
which conveyed her to Flarders ; from whence ſhe proceeded 
to France, to the duke of Anjcu her father. 3 


9 Did / dward V. ſit quietly on bis throne aſter this 


defeat ? | 

4. Being perſuaded, that the ſureſt way to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf therein, would be to enter into au alliance with Lewrs 
XI. King of France, he ſent the earl of Warwich to demar d 


Ja of Savoy. ſiſter- in law to that King, in matriage; but 


alt as the nuptials were uf on the pros of being concluded, 
Edward ſent orders to the earl to break-off the treaty. 
9, For what reaſon ? MN 2 


- 


4. This monarchb_having caft bis eyes on Elizatereh Wide 


we, widow of Sir 'Joha Grey, and daughter to Sir Ricoard 
Widvile, afte: wards created earl Rise, and conſtabie (f 
Legia d, fell in love with her; and finding it impollible f. x 


him to couquer his paſſion, he reſolved to take her to wife. 


& Did ſo unequ. I a match give ſutisf.ction? 


and teſtorirg Henry to the throne, . the 14th of Odile, 


* - - & - 
- * = 
/ 
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A.,. The earl of Marcri k reſolved to revenge bimſelf 
publicly for the affront Which Edward h+d put upon him; 
and the reſt of the nobies could not fee, without jealouſy 
and indignation, the Queen's relations raiſed to the higheſt : 
employments of truſt. . | 

2. What. was the conſequence of this reſentment ? 

A. The earl of Warwick, the marquis of Mo, acute, 
the archbiſhop of York, and the duke of Clare ce (brother 
to King Edaard) concerted meaſures, in order to dethrone 
Edward ; and accordingly they raiſed an army, aro 46); 
when they defeated that of King Edward ; took him pri. 

ſoner the year following; and ſent him to Mida eham-cajll 
in Tor tire ö ; 3 

2. Did he not make his eſcape ? 

g. Ves; he bribed the perſons who were appointed to. 
guard him ; after which he levy'd a ſtronger body of troops 
than the former, and then attacked the earl of aravidd 
with ſo much fury, that he was forc*d io fly into Fra « 
with the duke of Clare ce But during his abience, his 
friends taking advantage of King Edward's remiſluek 
(who now devoted Mesh entirely to his pleaiures) exerted 
them ſelves ſo vigorouſly, that he croſſed the fea with all 
_ poſſible diſpatch, in order to head them. | 
£2 Did the earl meet with better ſucceſs in this engage- 
ment? | 
A Yes; he forcing King Edward to fly into Ho land 


1470 ; he then ſummoned a parliament, in which EA 
was declared a traitor and uſurper, and al! his po ſſeſſ ont 
were con ſcated. | 
- . 9. Lid hisafairs continue in this flouriſhing condition 
for any confide able time ; . 

A No: King Edxca d returned to Ergl nd about the 
middle of March, à 1471; and made a deſcent at Rs 
&e:/tur, he having brought two thouſand men with him. 
In a few days Faward levy'd a powerful army, and the 
earl ha ed to Zenon ; but coming to an er gagment 4 
Barret, he leit his life in it, as alſo the marquis of Monta- 
- exte his brother ; upon which Herry was again impriſoned 
in the Tlaver, the 14th of April, 1471, and Edward It 
aſcended the throne. - | 

Ws 2 ; 9. Wu 
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Was no farther attempt made to dethrone him ? | 
4. Qu en Marga et headed a powerful army; unger I 
whom Priace Edward her fon, the duke of Semr/et, tte 
ea ls of Ve vonſbire and Oxford, and other perſons of deiuuc- | 
tion con manded. 1 ot lacy | | 
2. What did King Edward upon this cccaſion ? | 
A. He marched forth againſt them; and coming up with | 
the enemy near Teww{ſbury, defeated them entirely the 3d 
of May. Edward prince of Wales, with the Queen, were 
taken priſoners,” and the former was afterwards barbaroully, » 
murdered ; the duke of Somer/et was taken and beheaded ; 5 
and the earls of Richmond and Pembroke, being obliged to 
fly into Bretag-e, were there ſeized, | = 
9. What became of the King and Queen? | ö 
A. King Edward ſacrificed. Henry, who was then in tbe 
fftieth year of his ages to his ſecurity ; and as for the 
Queen, ſhe was impriſoned in the Tower, and did 1.0t re- 
cover her liberty till the year 1475; at which time ſhe re- 
turned into France, after Le wi, had promiſed to, pay fiſty 
thouſand crowns (in five years) for her ranſom, which he 


did accordingly, © * | 5 
2, What did King Edward net! 
4. He viſited all of his dominions, and cauſed 

above fourteen hun gen lemen (impeached or con- 


victed of adhering to King Henry's intereſt) to be put ta 
death; and to compleat theſe bloody executions, he cauſ d 
the duke of Clare ce his brother, to be drow ned in a buit of 
malmſey. — * 

2 For what reaſon ? - 1 

. Becauſe he had ſpoke, in the heat of paſſion, with too 

much freedom againſt £/ward, aud had even hiated that 
be was a baſtard. Not to mention that he alſo had drawn 
upon himſelf the hatred of the Queen, and of Rithard 
duke of Glouceſter ( Edward's other brother) who aſpired 
to the crown after his death. | ; 

9. Are theſe the only memorable tranſactions in King | 

ward's'reign ? ? | 3 yh 
4. He obliged James III King of Scots, to ſurrender - . | 
up Berwick, which Henry VI. had given up into his hands, 
and afterwards went over into France with a ſtrong body 
of forces, | 3 nf 
1 "© 4-5 2. Did 
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12: Did be perform any remarkable action in that kipy. 
SV | 


A. No; for the conſtable of Sr. Paul having broke his 
word with him ; and Charles duke of Burgundy not joining 
him with an army, purſuant to his promiſe; he was eafily 
prevailed with to conſent to a peace; the firſt overture 
"whereof were made by Levi. XI, and which was concluded 
in their interview at Pegulgni, the 2gth of Zuguſft 1475. He 

- tkewiſe confirm'd the alliance with Pertagal, renewed that 
with the King of De-mar4 concerning the Han/e-town ; 
and concluded a treaty with the King of Caftile. 

How did King Edward employ himſelf after all his 
wars were ended? 

J. In improving the civil government; in reſtoring thin 
to the regularity and good order they were in before the 
breaking out of the wars; and in encouraging trade and 
all the polite arts. | 

2, What were the qualities of Edward? * 

A. Before he was King he was ſurprizingly active, vigi- 
lant and warlike ; but he was not ſooner inveſted with t 
regal dignity, than he devoted himſelf almoſt entirely to 
his pleaſures. When he came to the crown, be was one 
of the handſomeſt men in England, and perhaps in all 
Europe. | Bow 

25 What do authors relate concerning his death? 

. Philip de Commines pretends that he died through 


5 grief, h*couſ Leabii XI. preferr'd the alliance of the houſe 


of Auſtia to bat of his family; but this is not probable. 
Some have accuſed (but on what foundation I know not) 
the duke of Gloucefter, his brother, of poiſoning him. The 


molt likely circumſtance is, that his indulging himſelf too 


much at a banquet, brought him to his end. Be this as it 
will, he was ſeized with a violent fever, which carried him 
off the gth of 4pril, 1483, being the forty-ſecond year of 
kis age, and the twenty-third of his reign. | 


7 What iſſue had he ? the 
A. Queen Elizateth, his conſort, brought him three ſons 


and eight daughters; whereof one ſon and two daughters 
died in their infancy : Edward, who ſucceeded him and 
Richard duke of Verb. His ſurviving daughters were Eli. 
zabeth, afterwards married to Henry VII; Cecily, married 


3 
. * 
1461. ED no IV. "may 
tl lord Wills and Anne, to Thomas Howard, duke of Nas. 
alk; Bridget, who embraced a monaſtic life ; 3 Mary, whe 
lied married ; and Catharine, married to William 9 
earl of Devonſbire. 
9. Had not King Edward ſeveral miſtreſſes? ov 
A. Yes ; bat — was particularly enamoured of three, of 


whom Jane Shore was one. The firſt (he declared) was 


the merrieſt woman in the world; the ſecond, the moſt 

witty : and the third the moſt holy, becauſe the never ftir- 
red out of the church except when he ſent for her. Ed. 
ward left only two baſtards, whom Elizabeth Lacy brought 
him and to whom ('tis ſaid) he had promiſed marriage. 
Theſe were Arthur furnamed P/antagener, created viſcount 
Life by Henry VIII; and ere his ſiſter, married to 


Thomas Lumicy.. 


1483. 
| Pope. e Uſe 
SixTus IV. 1471 CHA 
E mperor of the Welt, 
FreperICIV, 
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himſelf and his brother bei 
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Ev ARD V. XXXVII" King of England 


King Fran ce. 


LES VIII. 


| King of Scotland, 
1440 Janes III. 


H O ſucceeded King Edward IV ? 


Q. Give ſome account of it. 
A. It laſted but two months and twelve days; both 


gan his rei 


1483 
» 1 460 


- -- 


A. Edward MV his. eldeſt ſon, being then but 


twelve =_ of age. He be gn in 19. 


murdered by the proteclor, 


n 
. Richard duke of Glouceſter heir uncle, who afterwards 


- uſurped the crown. 


aud exceſs had brought upon 


45 Relate the particulars of this revolution. 

» Richard having obſerved for ſome time that his bro- 
ther could not live much longer, as he was ready to fink 
under the burden of his 1 Fs which licentiouſneſs 


im, ſet every wicked artt- 


fice at work, in order to wreſt Prince Edævard out of 
the hands of Anthony Woodwille earl Rivers, his uncle 
by the mother's fide; as alſo Richard out of thoſe of the 
geen mother, who had fled for ſanctuary to the abbey of 


of theſe two Princes, aſier they 


eftminſ/ier. 


2. How did he diſpoſe 
werein his hands ? 
A. He lodged them in. the 


Faber, where the Eng lis 


Kings uſed commonly to reſide before their coronation 
power, he, to his me- 
\  - ther's ſhame, (who was ſtill living) ſpread a report, that 
the late King, and the duke of C arenzce his brother, welt 

the offspring of her unlawful amours ; and therefore, that 

as he himielf was the only legitimate fon of 
Turi, be conſequently ought to ſucceed him: and farther, 
| that the princes his nephews were either ſpurio4s or of veij 
. doubtful birth, 


when having thus 


got them in his 


the duke of 
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9, Was any credit given to his Aſſertions ? 

7 People either believed the protector, or 2 not cs 
to 4. e him; he having a verystrong parcy, who ap- 

ſword in hand, by which means he got all his pro- 
Leeds to be approved ; after which the cammon people, 
fomented by Ferry "tafford, duke of Buckingham, (the head 
of the ty) offered Kichard the crown, 
2. Did e accept of ii? 

7 Yes ; but firit made a new, as if it had been feud? 
upon him A little after this coronation, he Pr death. 
his two nephews. 3 3 

2. How was this horrid action per e ee F> © LO 

A. The protector, upon the refuſal made by Sir Rebere 3 
Blackenoury, lieutenant of the Tower, to be an accomplice 
in ſo barbarous a ſcene of villany, gave the government 
there fore to Sir James 7 prrel, for _ night only. Sie Jams 
ſuboraing one Mz/es Fore and John Dighton, (the former 
his- footman, and the latter a villain whom he had hard to- 
commit the murder :) theſe wretches, in the dead of night. 
entered the chamber where the two princes lay, and raſt--1 
ing upon the bed, ſtifled them boch; after which they; 
were baried under a little ftair-caſs in the Towee. Les 
Locking cifcumſtances were afterwards revealed by Herre ? 
who was executed under Henry VII. Bat their bones, by. 
order of King Char'es Il. were removed, an 1674. to 
MHaſtuinſter- Abbey, and their buried among the remains 45 
| the Ei, monarchs. A monument was: 
their memory. | 9 
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Rene IT ſurnamed Crook-Back'd, 
| | XX XVIII King of England, 


LI 


2 


From 1483 to 1483. 


a Pt pe:. ä King ef France. 
Sixrvs IV. 1471 CAR Wil. * 1483 
Axnocext VIII. 1484 
Emperor of the Weſt. King / Scotland. 
Fatoerac IV. 11440 JAMES III. 1466 


<p" whom was King Richard III. raifed tothe throne? 
A. ty the people (as was oblerved) together wich 
the lord mayor nd aldermen, who offercd his the crown 
worn by Edward IV. which he accepted. \ 
2. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of Richard. 
A. Though he be well enough known by the abomina- 
ble ation above-mentioned, I thall, nevertheleſs, deſcribe 
him (after all the: Engliſb hiſtorians) as follows: He was 
little in ſtature, very uvply and crook'd back'd ; was a great 
impoſtor, diſſembler, Mus," and vaſtly cruel in lui va- 
ture; but at the ſamic time had great perſonal bravery; 
was fagacious; cauſed juſtice to be exactly adminiſtered io 
all his ſubjects, wi:hout diſlindtion, provided this d d not 
tend tothe depriving him of lis crown. I ſhall add, that 
he was proſoundly ſciiled in politics, and had a ſurprizing 
command over himſelf, in concealing his intentions. 
Q. Did Richa, dlong enjoy the fruits of his guilt ? 
A. 't he duke of buckingham finding himſelf neglected, 
and being highly exaſperated on that account, concerted 
with - Jeha Merton, biſhop of Ey, to ſet ihe earl of Ric. 
mond, who was then in Fretagne, upon the throne. 
2. Was this deſign ſucceisful? LED 
A. Kivg Richerd having diſcovered the plot, marched 
out againit him, when the duke, being abandoned by his 
| 5-28 AC RY army 
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03 85 What became of Sing Richard's body ? © 
- vith- blood and dirt. 


the ſame city without the leaſt *ceremonye. However © 
_ me time after. Bo 

F Richard accuſed d vf conſpirit 
concert wich the lord 
| but the good defence ſhe made brought her off. Neverthe-- 
| | e 3 N = 


0 W 1 Oo 
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1463. RicnaxrD III. 137 
army, hid bimſelf in the houſe of one of his old domeſtics, - 
named Bamnifler, who betrayed him: after which that o 
bleman was carried to Shrewſbury, and there beheaded.” 
9. Was Richard, after this, firmly. eſtabliſhed on the. 4 
J. No; for the earl of Richmond, being confident that 
the Engliſb were very de ſirous of having him for their King, 
ſet out from Harfleur, the 3oth of Fuly, 1487, and landed . 
at Milf.rd-Hawen in Wales, with two tho men, Wbom 
Charles VIII. had ſent to his aid. Ls "FR 
2. Did he find any friends there?  - © 
A. Yes; Su Rice a} Themas joined him with a confi=- 3 


[ 


derable body of Welſh forces. The lord Stani came 
with five thouſand men, to his afliſtance ; and Sir Will;aw - 
Stanley his brother, with two thouſand.'more With this 
army, Which, with the ſuccours from France, amounted ta i 
above twelve thouſand men, he advanced towards King 
Kichard, and met him near Boſworth, the 22d of Zagat, | 
1485, when an 7 enſving, King Richards army © 
was defeated, and he himſelf loſt his life. ©; © on 
2. Was King Richard ever married? 2 
Al. Yes 3 to Anne, ſecond daughter to Richard Nui, 
the great ear} of Warwick ; by whom he had a fon named 
ward, whom he created prince of Wal, and. who died 
in April 1484; in the eleventh year of his age. Richard 
left two illeputimate children; Je of Gloucefier; and Can 
tharine, married to William earl of Huntingdon. © -* x | 
the dead, naked, and beſmeareds 
e body being taken up, Was laid 
croſs a horſe, with the head hanging down on one fide, 


It was found amoi 


_ and the feet on the other, in order to be carried ta Le. = 


ceſter where it was, during two days,” expoſed to the view - f 
of the people; after: which it was buried in a-church: in 


Henry VII. cauſed 


: 


a monument to be erected over his grave, 


aguinſt him, im If 
bad beheaded; + 


Fl * * (8 
| "IIS 

3 
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8 . ENGLAND. 4 


leſs, as the King was reſolved not to let her a 
puniſhed, he cauſed her to be judged by the eccle ae 
court, with regard to the — life ſhe had led. Fane 
Shore was then ſentented to do penance, publickly, in gt. 
hand. 1 in a white ſheet, and with a dey, a. * 

an 


— 
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UNION of the Hovusx of YORK 
and LANCASTER. "FE 


Y 


H * x RY vu. XXXIX King of England. 


From 1485 to 150g. 


| GE + N 5 Kings of France.” 


oc VIII. 1484 5 
- ALBXANDER VI. 1492 CHARLES VIII. 148; 
Pius Ill. 4% Lewis XII. 10 


Ven e eee 
- Frxepenic IV... "1440 32. N 1060 


we Fanal . AMES IV. x 9 


_ 8 8 85 FH O e Richard III ? 

3 4. Henry VII. filed by ſome che barg th 

any. who began bis reign in Auguft, 14888. 

IE What were his pretenſions to the crown? 
12 & 4 He had all thoſe. of the houſe of Lancaſter ; for his 
mother Margaret countels of Richmond, great grand- 
44 daughter of Jobu of. Gaunt duke of 2 was be⸗ 
come che head of that illuſtrious family, by the death of 
. ee GA OR; ſen EEO. VI; and to ** 
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he added the ſeveral claims to the houſe of York, by | his 
f King 


marriage with Princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 


ward IV. ISR 
"= What were his qualities ? 


He was chaſte, wages and an enemy to all public 2 
ſcandalous vices; aſſiduous in exerciſes of piety, and cau 
juſtice to be exactly adminiſtered, in all affairs wherein his 
private intereſt was not concerned. Though he found 
Limſelf obliged to take up arms, no prince ever entertained 
a greater love for peace. He has been vaſtly applauded for 
the good laws enacted in his reign. To conclude, he me- 
rited the eſteem of all Zurope. On the other fide, he was 
inſatiably covetous: and his putting to death the earl of 
Warwick, only ſon and heir to George duke of Clarence, will 
refle& an eternal odium on his memory. | | 
55 Was Henry beloved by his ſubjects 2 — 
He found it impoſſible to obtain their affection, ſo 
that his reign was one continual ſeries of troubles and divi- 
ſions, which were fomented chiefly by Lambert Simne} and 
Perkin Warbeck. | 1 
2. Pray give ſome account of them ? 4 
4. Simnel was a young ſtudent of Oxford, and fon to a 
baker; he was a comely perſon, and reſembled fo. very ex- 
; atly in feature the young earl of Warwick, impriſoned in 
the Tower of Lenden, that it was ſcarce poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh them. Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford,” a witty 
man, and ambitious, reſolved to ſet the crown of Zagland 
__ his head; concluding his countrymen to be fond of 
novelty, - 1511 | 27 * 
"What did Simon in order to effect it? 0 
He taught Simne! to perſonate the young earl of 
Warwick; and that youth being of an ambinous ſpirit, 
atted whatever part they thought proper to put him up- 
on. Simon carried him to Trdand, where Simne! was fe. 
copnized earl of Warwick ; when immediately great en- 
deavours were made to raiſe him to the throne z the peo- 
0 thinking that his claim to it was juſt: and accordingly 
tr _ crowned King of England, at Chriſt-Church-in 
oe -- + ' . | 23 7 n 
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A. It cannot be denied but that he was an able ince. 
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140 HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
2. Was be acknowledged by the ri only? 
. 2 Margaret of York,” ducheſs dowager of? Purgng 
and ſiſter to Edward IV. a ſworn enemy to the houſe of 
Lancafier, ſent him two thouſand veteran German ſoldiers; 
upon which he was joined by John de la Pole, earl of Lis 
cola (fon to the earl of Suffolk) the lord Lowel, and ſevetil 
others. I FG 
I Did Srmrne/ continue in Ireland? | 
Finding he had a conſiderable army under his con- 
end, he crofſed into Erglant, anno 1487; but the King's 
forces meeting him near a village called Stoke in Notting. 
bamſbire, utterly routed his troops, in a battle, which 
laſted three hours. Henry VII. ſpared his life, and ordered 
him, at firſt, to ſerve in his kitchen; but afterwards made 
him one of his faleoners, in which ftatjon he ſpent the 
remainder of his days. With regard to the prieit, he na 
thrown into priſon ; and fo cloſely confined, that he wa 
never heard of afterwards. _. \ 
| To proceed to Varbect; whoſe ſon was he? 
| J. Of Jobn Ofbech, a converted Je of Tournay, and 
Catharine de la Fare, Warbeck was born in Eng/and, and 
- {poke his native tongue very well. He was handfone, 
well-ſhaped, had a noble air, which commanded love, and 
rſuaded the people to ſuppoſe him Nicbard duke of Yori, 
brother to Edward V. who, as has been obſerved, fell: 
- facrifice to the ambition of Richard IH, his uncle. 
2. Who firſt put him upon acting this-part ? 


A. The duchefs dowaper of Barowndy, who finding thi 
-  -SimmePs impoſture had met with ill ſuoceſs. ſtill reſolved to 
take advantage of the ſuppoſed fickleneſs of the Enphſb, by 
ſetting up this pretended duke of Tort. 

| hat meaſures did the take on this occaſion ? 
A. Finding that Pertin was a fit inſtrament for her 
purpoſe, ſhe taught him His part; and, in order to remote 
III Tabpicion, ſent him into Portugal, whence be went inn 
2. Did he continue long there) = 

IAA War breaking ott between Merry VII. and Chat 

VIII. King of France, Charlas invited Perkins to h 
court, where he was received as duke of Vert z but Wt 
- "valy motive for this, was, that he might oblige 15 


15. He N R y VIE 17 r 1 


King of En land to ſign the articles of peace with greater F 


diſpatch ; thereby to give him an opportunity of going to 
Naples. | ; 800 - 
0 What became of Perkin ? | 2 
A. He went into Flanders, and waited upon the das 
cheſs of Nurgundy, who firſt pretend d not to know kim, 
but ſhe afterwards recognized the impoſtor, and ceclared 
publicly, that he was the true duke of Vert; and "that 
the 5 4s whom Richard III had fent to murder him, 


had ſet him at liberty; after having repented their putting : 


to death the Prince of a es his elder brother, R 
| Y What ſteps did ſhe take in order to ſer Per&in an the 
Exgliſp throne ? | 

A. She always treated' him as her nephew, and enabled 
him to attempt a deſcent in Kent, and from thence a ſe- 
cond time into re and; but Perkin not ſucceeding, he 
went into Scotland, with ſeveral Enghi;þ noblemen, his ad- 


herents. | 
9. How was this impoſtor received there? 


4. Very honourably ; King James IV. gave TROY | 


tharine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, one of his 
relations, .in nrarriage; and took him twice with Bim into 
Exgland, at the head of an army; hut James not ſuc- 


ceeding in his deſigns, he abandoned Perkin and concluded 


a peace, anno 497 | . ; 

9. Where did the impoſtor retire afterwards ? _ 

4. Into Ireland, where hearing, the following year, 
that the Corni/þ men had taken up arms, he went Aicher ; 
aſſembled three thouſand men, and laid ſiege to Exerer ; 
but fled from thence, upon news being brought that rhe 
King's army was advancing. | 2 8 

9. Was it poſſible ſor him ta eſcape ? ; 


A. Perkin was fo cloſely partied, that he fled few. 


lanQtuary to the monaſtery of Bow 
rentured out of it, upon the King's 


ley in New Forte; bug 


promifing to ſpare 


bis life; after which he was impriſoued in the Toxger of 


2 Did he continue long ere?! 
A. The King being informed that he was ſetting 
every engine at work, in order to eſcape from thence, 
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together with the earl of Warwick, he cauſed Perkin g 
be hanged at Tyburn, and beheaded the earl; Henry gay 
out, that he had ſacrificed this young nobleman, mere 
to ſatisfy the jealouſy of Ferdinand the Catholic, who hit 
refuſed to beſtow the Infanta Catharine, his daughter, d 
the Prince of Wales, ſo ong as the above-mentioned en 
lived. But we may preſume that this was but a pietenty 
in order to excuſe King Herry ; 
92. What other remarkable incidents happened undg 
his reign ? ; 
. © A. The inhabitants of Cornavall made an inſurreQion; 
-, elected the lord Aud ey for their general; and advancd 
quite to Blackheath, where they were defeated. The 
ople in the North alio-rebelling, cauſe a certain ta 
| 2 been laid upon them, ſet Sir Joh E, remor t at thei 
head, and marched towards London; but were vanquilia 
by the earl of Surrey, and forced to ſubmit. Henry know 
Ing he was not beloved, inſtituted a guard of fifty boy 
men, called Teamen of the Guard, to be continually nearli 
_ perſon”; and theſe (but not armed with bows) have be 
continued by his ſucceſſors. 5 
2 Had he no foreign wars to maintain ? 
A. He pretended to have a deſign of engaging in am 
with France, in order to prevent Char/es VIII. tid 
marrying the heir of Bretagne. Henry concluded and 
liance with Maximilian, King of the Romans, Ferdi 
King of Spain, and Philip arch duke of Aufria; and lan 
ing an army at Calais, he. beſieged Boulogne, but wie 
ſucceſs ; and not long after concluded a peace with Ch 
VIII. anne 1492. ; 
„Was there any thing remarkable in the marriage 
— his ſon Arthur Prince of Wales ? . 
4 This young prince had eſpouſed Catba · ine, daught 
to Ferdinand King of Arragon, but it was pretend 
their marriage was not conſummated ; however; Bt 
_ affirm the contrary ; and among the reſt Varbam, 4 
* biſhop of Canterbury, who always oppoſed the nuptials! 
that princeſs with Henry VIII. | 
2. Had he credit enough to hinder it? | 
.- £ No; the avarice of Hexry VII. (of which 1 
en and Duale, two lawyers, were the deteſtable wi 


* 


% . 
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ments) made him chuſe to give Henty his ſerond ſon in mare 


n nage to that princeſs, rather than part with her dowry, a- 
rel 1 to two hundred thouſand crowns of gold: and 
ba 


pope /ulius II. gave the neceſſary diſpenſations. 

| 2 Had the —— - arch-biſhop Warham no 

4. Some writers declare, that notwithſtanding the Pope's 
Gſpenſation he aſſerted openly, that this marriage was not 
allowable by any laws divine or human. But this opinion 
not being approved of, the marriage was ſolemnized in 
June, 1309 3 and the oppoſition of the arch-biſhop ſerved 
only as a handle for the divorce, as will be ſeen in the ſe- 


vel. | E 
| 92 Of what death did Henry VII. die? NG 

4. Of a amazon, the 22d of April, 1509, in tbe 
ffiy-ſecond year of his age, and the twenty fourth of has 
reign, He was interred in a chapel in #e//min/*er-Abbey, 
which chapel he had erected with the utmoſt magnificence z 
and *tis looked upon as the fineſt ſtructure of the kind 1g 
Frglande | THE CEE ts 1 
| 7 To whom was Henry married ? 


King Edward IV. by whom he had the following iſſue, . 
ther Prince of Wales, who was ſnatched away at ſeventeen 
years of age; Henry, his ſucceſſor; Send, who died at 
he years old; and Edward born in 1500, who left the 
world-ſoon after. Of four daughters, two died in their in- 
fancy ; Marg aret, eſpouſed to James IV. King of Scots 3 _ 

and: Mary, who had been promiſed to Charles arch-duke of 
Aulria, was married to Lewis XII. King of France; and 

afterwards to Charle: Brandon duke of Suffolk. * 3 
5 Did not a ſtrange diſeaſe break out in his time?: 
4. The ſweating fickneſs made dreadful havock. The 
wyal palace at Sheen, where Henry uſed to refide, was burnt 
tie 21ſt of December, 1498. Some time after Henry rebuilt 
it, and called it Richmond, where now ſtands the delightful 
nllage ſo named. 8 99 

, What other remarkable particulars do we meet 
vih? 3 5 1 
4 In 1492, Cbriſfapber Columbus ſex out from Calis, 
o attempt a diſcovery of the new world, or m—— ; = 
| | Wien 


To.Elizabeth of the houſe of York, eldeſt daughter g 
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144 HISTORY FT ENGLAND. 
which he ſucceeded. Henry vu - arch-biſhop of Car! 
terbury, and Thomas Welſey, who 8 wk raid to 
the purple, diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly by their talen 
in this reign. King Henry founded a chapel in Windir, 
and ſeveral monaſteries of Dominicars and Franciſcan, he 
turned into an hoſpital the palace of the Savoy, built under 
Hen III. by Peter earl of Savey, . © 


Hus VIII. XL* Xing of England, | 


1% + - From 1509 to 1547. 

l: 2 ; n Popes, | £ Kings of France. ' 
en 1503 7 owe XIE... 
io x. | 151 . 17 
Aorta 3 | 1552 Franc \ gig 
—_—  Creuext VII. 152 . J | 
WW Pai 82 Kings N of Scotlan, 

_ . Emperors, AMES IV, OY, 1498 
= Maxmaitianli.” 1493 aus V, - 
earn V. 151 Mr 36 


= 2. H O fucceeded Henry VI 9 2 
1 A. Henry VIII. his ſecond. fon, He begu 
his reign April 22, 1509, being near eighteen years of agy, 
8 cribe his perſon and qualities. * 
A. He was a comely prince, but grew too corpulent in 
the latter part of his life. He was ſkilful in all bodily ever. 
cCiſes; brave without oſtentation; of a frank and 
diſpoſition,” and liberal to exceſs. - Henry loved ftudy, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs in ſach ſciences as are ſeldon 
acquired by mighty princes. He was perfectly well verſed 
in muſic, (ſome compoſitions of his being ſtill extanh 
and ſkilled both in ohifolophy and — On the other 
hand, he was cruel ; and withal very preſumptuous, à ch 
cumſtance, 'which cauſed him often to be over-reached by 
thoſe monarchs, who had any conteſt with him. 2 yy 


* * 
* * 


a we 
* * 
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Was not he a great flickler for the See of Rome ? 
7 No one could have diſcovered more zeal for it than 
inning of his reign. He even wrote 


this gained him the title of Defender of the Faith, which 
Pope Leo X. beſtowed upon that monarch, by bull, anne 
1521 3 and this title his ſucceſſors have preſerved ever fince 
their ſeparation from the church of Rome. | 


* 


wiſhed-for ſatis faction, with regard to the divorce from his 
Queen, King Henry ſeparated himſelf, together with his. 
ſubjeQs, ſrom all manner of dependence on that church. 

2. What do you mean by this divorce? 


of Aragon, relict of his eldeſt brother; but that after eigh- 


nd, did that cardinal Foley, ſeeking for an opportunity of re - 
100 raging himſelf on Charles V. who had promiſed to get him 
70 dekle Pope, but broke his word; cauſed a propoſal to be 


made by land, Henry's confeſſor, to divorce Catharine 
qo pres (as he ſaĩd) that the whole world exclaimed; 
2 


granting this monarch a diſpepſation. 


1509. 4551 HEN R v VIII. 3 144 EY 
he did in the dep! ; 
i book againſt Luther, concerning the Seven Sacraments; and 


9, Was he always actuated with the ſame zeal for the 
: | 5 Ws 
2 4 for that court having refuſed to give him the 


7. I before obſerved, that Henry had matry'd Catharine 


teen years of cohabitation, and his baving had three chil-. 
dren by this Queen, he reſolved to rid himſelf of her- Ties 
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it; he infinuating to him, at the fame time, 
that the Pope had exceeded the limits of his power, in 


N 2. How far did this divorce affect Charles ? { 
itin 4. He was nephew to Carbarius, ſhe being ſiſter to 
xerr e of Arragen his mother, ſecond daughter of Ferdi. 
adid 1 V. King of Arragon; and of {ſabella, Qyeen. of © 
and lil; and Charles V. reſented fo highly the affront _ 
don t upon his aunt, that he ſought for every occaſion of 
erſel exenge. 1 | Fg $34 Sy + jy 
ant] Wl. + ow did he reliſh the propoſal made to him · by 
aher 8 Dy | 5 . 
cis 4. Henry being of a fickle temper, was very much tired 
d by deing ſo long marry'd to one woman; not to mention 


lat having ſome” ſcruples of conſcience, (as, ſome aſſert) 
regard to his marriage with Catharine, he conſented 
the cardinal's propoſal. MERTEN 122323 
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tue of the diſpeniation of a former Pope, and bleſſed with 
.  . three children, one of whom was ſtill living; together 
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ney, and his credit with Francis I; and afterwards removed 
-"*> "the cognizance of that affair into his own dominions: hs 
obtained likewiſe cardinal ' MWelſey, his chief midiſter and 
- favourite, and cardinal” Campejus, to be commiſſioners for 
—* judging of the ſame. But after the ſeveral ſteps had beer 


2. Did he ſtill cohabit with Queen Catherine? 
A4. No; he- ſent her to Kimbo/ton, one of the royal pi 
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2. What happened afterwards ? Ko 4k | 
- 4. Henry falling paſſionately in love with 4a Balg, 


commanded cardina! #o//zy.to intercede with the Pope, in 
order for that monarch's obtaining adivorce from Calbariu 


of Arra gon. | I 
3 Who was Pope at that time? 


A. Clement VII. who was judged a fit inſtrument for 
indulging Henry in his paſſions, becauſe of the reſeotment 
that Pope diicovered, on account of the il treatment he had 
met with from the Emperor, who impriſoned him in the 


caſtle: of St. Argelo, after cauſing  Ron:e'to' be taken and 
: "plundered by EE 3 
- _ * ©; Did the pontiff grant him a diyorce ? 


has forces. | 


A. He at firſt gave 'Herry ſome hopes of it, which only 
inflamed the latter itil} more; but his ſcruples to diifolve 
marriage of eighteen years continuance, concluded by vir- 


with the fear of angring fo formidable a prince as Charles V. 
Theſe ſeveral conſiderations induced the Fope to change hi 


He firſt employed flattery, intreaties, menaces; m0» 


taken, and his cauſe pleaded before the two prelates (bon 
of them his ſubjects] without his being able to obta 
what he ſo earneſtly defired, the monarch grew tired wil 
the tedious proceedings of the court of Rome. | 


laces in Hantingtonſbire; and privately marry d Anna Bog, 
whom, the — before, LE had created marchionels 
Pembroke, and who was crowned June 1, 1533. 
2. Was his former marriage diſſolved ? 


| J. Yes: Craumer, whom he had raiſed to che tes. of 7 
. Canterbury, annulled it, by a ſentence pronounced the 2 ; 


of M y, 1533, without waiting for. that of dee 
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6. Han „„ pt 
Zine; its proceedings being infinitely too flow for” this - 


ne. : 
*g, Did Henry ſtop here ? | 

J. No; ſeveral ſtatutes were made, by which it was 
W en:&cd. (24 Hen. VIII. c. 12.) that for the future no per- 
ſon ſhould : pf eal to the court of Keme. in any caſe what- - 
fever ; but that all cauſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be judged, . . 
by the prelates, within the realm: that neither firſt fruits, 
annates, or St. Peter's _— 1 ould be any longer paid; 
por p*11s, nor bulls ſor biſhopricks, nor diſpenſations of any 
kind, procured from the See of Rome; (25. Hen VIII. & 
20, 21.) and that all perſons who dared to infringe theſe 
fatutes, ſhould- incur the penalties contained in the ſtatutes 
of proyifion and præmunire. 3 B bf b13S 

9, How did tope Clement VII. behave on this occa- 
ſion? 8 oo | Nr! 

4 He threatned Henry with excommunication, in caſe 
that King refuſed to acknowledge his fault, by bringing 9 
back all things to the foot on which they had ſtood before 
his attempt; as well as to take back Carharine: however, 
Frencis |, interpoſed his authority, and in the anterview-that 
monarch had with the Pope at, Marei len. he prevailed with 
him to ſuſpend the excommunication, ti I ſuch time as be 
ſiould have employed his endeavours, in order to make” 
bim pay obedience to the papal ſce. _ 23 

2 Lid thi: endeavour meet with ſucceſs? . © 2. 

A. Francis I. ſent John de Bellay, biſnop of Paris, to 
King Henry. De Bellay, 1ntreated the King not to perſiſt in 
tis reſolution 3 and conducted himſelf with ſo much pru- 
dence and moderation, that Henry gave this prelate fome + 
hopes that he would make his ſubmiſſion; and promiſed 
not to ſeparate himſelf from the church of Rome, pro ed 
the Pope would delay the excommunication. 

L. Did this prevail with the Roman pontiff to ſuſpend it? 

4. Joba de Bellay went poſt to. Rome, in order to carry © 
this news ; u hitber being arrived, he. defired further time 
to work with King Henry, in order to induce him to change + 
bis reſolution, which was a matter of po ſmall difficult, 
As the partizans of '. harles: V. were not able to prevail 173 
wh Clement, to refuſe fo juſt a requeſt, they cauſed it tio 
be limited to the ſhorteſt time poſſible ; and ang | 


A. It proved very fa 


the cl 


2. Did not Henry 


Juli II. formed againk Lowes XII; in whi 
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to have it. executed, that upon its being elapſed, and ng 


news coming from Exgland, excommunication was 
nounced, in 1535, and fixed up in all the uſual places, 
2. What was 1 of it ? 1 
to the ſce of Rome; for the 


Pope, who now blamed his too haſty proceedings, found 


| there was no poſſibility of appeaſing King Henry; that mo. 


narch throwing off all reſtraint, and ſeparating from the pa. 


mY. pacy, the patliament declared the vg ſupreme head of the 


church of Exgland; granted him the firſt fruits, and tenthy 
of the revenues of all benefices ; together with the power 
of nominating to biſhopricks : It alſo paſſed another act, to 


deprive all perſons charged with treaſon, of the privilege of 


ſanctuary. Thus che power of the Pope ended in Exg 


anno "53 Go: ET 

9. What was Henry's next ſtep ? 

A. He perſecuted ſuch as oppoſed his deſigns; and 
cauſed the learned Sir Themas Moore, lord high chancellor, 
and John Fiſber biſhop of Recheſter, (who had been his 
tutor) to be beheaded : he likewiſe ordered the bones of 
T homas Becket, arch-biſhop of Canterbury, to be publickly 


A 


Did not the Exgli ſe theſe proceedings? | 
2 The laity bad. the — an and — 
y 3 not to mention the offence which the former 
took at the licentious lives led by the monks. | 

Did the clergy exert themſelves upon this occaſion? 

A. The cloiſtered part of them preached with great ve- 
hemence againſt theſe innovations, though ſo juſt : and the 
ſecular prieſis induced the peaſants in the north of Engl 
to riſe, ann 1536 ; however, the mutineers accepted ofa 
general n, and laid down their arms; but taking them 
up again, they were defeated and moſt of their leaders 
being executed, they were obliged to ſubmit. | 
embrace the new opinions ? 

A. No; he adh: red conſtantly to the principles of the 
church of Rome ; and even cauſed ſeveral proteſlants to be 


burnt. 5 
Was he en in any wars ? 7. - he 

4 He 5 1, Lit the g- Pope 
W 


* 


, the former employing the Eugliß troops in the con- 
queſt of Nawarre. Henry neverthelch made another league 
with Leo X. the Emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand Kin 
of Arragon; but was impoſed upon a ſecond time, — 


obliged to carry on the war ſingly in Picardy, againſt the 


* 


9, Did he perform any memorable actions there? 
4. Not to mention the great honour he received, by en- 
tertaining the emperor in his pay; he took Teronane, - 
Frarnoy, and ſome other towns ; and triumphed in that 
engagement, called, The battle of the Spurs, fought the 
8th of Juguft, 15 13. 8 ; | 
9. Why was it ſo called? x | | | 
J. Becauſe the French employed their ſpurs more than 

their ſwords. 2 | x 

d . How did this war end ? 3 

, A treaty of peace was concluded the enſuing year. 

is 2. Was this the only war King Henry bad with France 

of A. Having entered into a confederacy with Char.es V. 

ly in order to attack that kingdom, he landed at Calais; ant} 

lying ſiege to "Boulogne, took it the 14th of September, 

t. by the cowardice. of Ferwins, who commanded. 
ere " 


er 2. Are theſe the only wars in which King Henry was en- 
zige . We 
| 4. The Scots marching into Fagland, in order to make 
8 2 diverſion, with an army of 60,000 men, headed de 
be V. their King; the earl of Surry advanced tow: | 
en with 26,000 men; attacked them, the gth of % 
F — rg - 3. at 2 9 they were advantageoutly | 
| * : *. mm 4 
a . bi h oy efeated them, _ which King James : 
272 7 * | a 6 2 
+ James V. King of Scotland, having promiſed 
8 York, and there confer ok King Henry, forfeited 
word ; upon which Henry, to revenge himfelf of James, 
atered Sror/and , when the Scorch arm flying, the EH 
"a; — es of 3 This los with other 
ations fo ſtron King of Scar/an 
« of grief, December, 14, 1542 | =P = 
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had engaged with the King of Spaiz, who deceived King 
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2. Of what diſeaſe did King Henry die? 
4. A complication of humours falling upon an old fo 
in his leg, brovght him to his end, the -28th of Jaruy 
1547, in the thirty-eighth year of his reign, he being f- 
years of 70 . 5 | f 
2. Did he leave any iſſue? * 
2 Je z two daughters, Mary and Elizaberh ; and ons 
ſion called Eaward. He had the firſt by Catharine of rg 
gen; the ſecond by Auna Boleyn; and Edward the younget 
by Jane Seymcur. a „ 
py How did be regulate the ſucceſſion ?_ 
A. He ordained, his laſt will aud teſtament, that 
Edward ſhould ſucceed him; that in default of his iſug 
Mary ſhould be recognized Queen; and that in caſe fie 
_ died without children, Elixabitb ſhould be advanced to the 
mrone. 5 g 
2. How many wives had be? „ 
A4. Six ; the firſt was Carbarine of Arragon, who broupht 
him Princeſs Mary, whom he at firſt declared, by a& of 
Parliament, incapable of ſucceeding him; but he ſoon re 
pealed it. TWo other of his children, by this Queens 
died young. . RN 
f Who was his ſecond wife 
| Auna Boleyn, by whom he bad only one daught⸗ 
named Elizabeth, who ſucceeded Queen ar, Anna bs 
. feyn was beheaded the 16th of May, 1536 ; ſhe falling 
martyr to Henry's j; alouſy. The lord Rochford, brother i 
that Queen, was accuſed of having committed inceſt ui 
bis - ſiſter, and beheaded ; together with four of her Ms 
jeſty's ſervants, who were .accuſed of a criminal correlpa 
dence with her. But there is no convincing or even pit 
ſumptive proof of the juſtice of this charge; and we mul 
obſerve, that the Roman Catholics did all that lay in the 
power to ſully her fame, becauſe ſhe favoured the Re- 
0c 12 1 2 # 
. Whom did King Herry marry afterwards? _ - 
Jae Sezmour, he taking her to wife the very 1c 
day; and, cauſed her to be crowned with the utmoſt md 
nifcence. This Queen was delivered, OZoter 12, 1% 
of Prince £dwerd,. (the ſucceeding monarch) and of wi 
ſhe died in childbed., 2" 


by 


” * 
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Who was his fourth wife? FF 
" Anne of Clever, fiſter to the duke of Clever, This 
h/ was repreſented to Henry as one of the moſt lovely wo. 
— 2 her age; but he was ſo much diſguſted at the firſt 
bake of her, that he could never prevail with himſelf to 
hve her; ſo put her from him five months after. 1 
one "Who was the fifth ? * ? 
fre. Cusberine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfulk, 
get al eonlin-german to Aa Boleyn, As ſhe was a great 
beauty, he fell ſuddenl yu love with her; but it was not 
og, he being accuſed of adultery. Derebam, Mannock,' 
that and Culpeper, confeſſing that they had often lain with her; 
le, were all three beheaded. Th&Queen confeſſed that, be- 
be dre ber marriage, ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to ſeveral ; but 
de emed, as ſhe hoped to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
or ever having polluted her conſort's bed. She was con- 
demned, by act of parliament, to loſe her head; and was 
executed arcordingly,” peu Tower-Hill, the 12th of Februs 
1542. 
1 ho was his fixth wife! "WET 
f Caiberine Par, reli - of the lord Latimer, then was 
Mandfome, and her engaging and inſinuating carriage gain 
her univerſal eſteem : to which we muſt add, that ſhe - 
had an extenſive and penetrating genius. This lady em- 
braced the I of Luther, Sh had like to have coſt 
ter her life. © 
18 In what manner did he eſcape * Henry's era: | 


% Her cute and intreaties were ſo prevalent; that he 
evoked an order he had given by the perſuaſions of Gard. 
for ſeizing, and bringing her to a trial: but ſhe, per- 
haps, would not have ,been ſafe, had not death ſpatched. 
my King Henry ſome time after. : 

9. Pray give ſome account of thoſe, who were the chief 
Inſfroments of the ſeparation of the people of England from , 17 
de church of Rome. - 

J. Thomas Welfey, the firſt who promoted the divoree 

f Queen Catherine, was a butcher's ſon, of Ipſwich in 

l, and born in 1471. He was a ſtudent at Mag- 

l in Oxford, and 1 diſtinguiſhed by ie 
had been, _ receding reign, "—_ | 


4. 
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of Lymington in Hampſbire. Fox biſhop of Wincheſter 
See kim-to court, and got him 2. — 
ge houſhold. The next year he was made dean of Ii 
* | | 
E., Did Wolſy aſcend to higher dignities ? 44 
A. Henry VIII. who had a great affection for him, ap, 
pointed him a member of his privy-council ; made hin 
prime miniſter ; a little after biſhop of Lincoln; and after. 
wards archbiſhop of Yor&; and, by the intereſt of Franc |, 
he was raiſed to the purple. Henry made him lord thay. 
cellor; and likewiſe obtained a commiſſion from the Pope, 
nominating him legate à /atere. 
2. Did not ſo many preferments ſatisfy his ambition? 
A. No; Volſey aimed: at the pontifical chair, to which 
Charles V. had promiſed to raiſe Fim z but as that Emperor 
failed to promote his intereſt in two conclaves, in the firf 
whereof he cauſed 4arian, formerly his tutor, to be elefted 
Pope; Wolſey, out of revenge, perſuaded, King Henry tq 
ſolicit the divorce ; which affair afterwards proved his ruin, 
. In what manner ? | e ee 
. As Wolſty had not credit enough, at the court 6f 
Rome, to obtain the grant of thoſe things, with the hopes 
of which he had flattered King Henry, he became odious ts 
that Prince; who, tired out with the continual complaints 
made againſt him, and the repeated ſolicitation of 4 
| Boleyn, ſeized all his furniture, papers, and money; and 
F  * even impeached him of high. treaſon; which affected hin 
F to ſuch a degree, that he died with grief at Leicefer-abby, 
November 29, 1530. ve. of 
2. Who was {homas Cromwell? | 4 
A. Son to a blackſmith of Putney. He was firſt one 
 Woelſeys domeſticks. Henry appointed him viſitor-generl 
of all the monaſteries, which were ſuppreſſed in 1539: 
and, laſtly, made him vice gerent in matters ecclefiaſtica, 
and earl of Eßer. But Cromavel! being a proteſtant, aul 
| having diſguſted the King by forwarding his marriage vill 
Ame of Cleves, he was impeached of high-treaſon, and 
b.headed in 540. | | 
2. What have you to ſay of Thomas Cranmer 7 
A. He was born at A/ackton in Nottinghamſbirt, and 
— 00 acated at Jeſas College in the univerfity of Cambridge. * 
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books, he embraced his doctrines. It was he who pointed 
out a method to the King for diſſolving his marriage with 
(athrrine of Arragon, by ſending for the ſentimems {in 
writiog) of all the univerſities in Zzrope, which project 
was Pceſsful. The King nominated him archbiſhop of 
(anterbury. £73 a 511 | 
Did Cranmer accept of that — ? 
7 ves; and he afterwards annalled King Henry's firſt 


marriage. This prelate had the courage to excommunicgte 

the Pope; and he preſided over all matters eccleſiaſtical, 

during the remaining part of King Henry's reign. 
9, What happened to Cranmer under Queen Mary? 


4. He fided with the lady Jane Grey, in oppoſition to 


Queen Mary; who being recognized Queen of England, 
ſie cauſed: him to be ſeized, after which he was ſentenced 
to the flames as a heretick ; but Cranmer unhappily re- 


canted, thinking, by that means; to ſave his life ; how- 


ever he recovered from his weakneſs, and received the 
crown of martyrdom. a 


9. As the diſſolution of the monaſteries in England 


happened under Henry VIII. pray give ſome account of 
this tranſaftion ? : 2 7 
A. The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſed, in this and 


te ſucceeding reign, amounted to fix hundred and fifty. 


three ; beſides ninety Co/leges, two thouſand three hundred 


and ſeventy-four Chantries and Free-Chapels ; with an 
baridred and ten Hoſpitals, Their worth, before their | 


luppreſhon, was given in, and they were valued at 
152,517 J. 18 . 104. but it is computed, that the lands 
and revenues belonging to them would now amount to 


30, 503, 400 /. and the treaſure found in them was valued at 


100,c00/, King Henry founded, out of the ſpoils of theſe 


monaſteries, the biſhopricks of Brifol, * Cheſter, Oxford, 


weuceſter, and Peterborough. © 


* 


had travelled into Germany, where having read Luther's 
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- Evpwazp VI. XLIſt King of England. 


EE From 1547 to 1553. 


| Popes. Kin of France, 
Paus III. 1534 HARRY it. 160 
Juzivs III. 13550 | 7 
Endperor. Queen of Scotland. 
CaarLes V. 1510 Mr 15 


2. \ \ 7 HICH of King Henry's children ſucceeded 
him? 1 N 

A. Edward VI. who, though but in his tenth year, wu 
nevertheleſs very well ſkiiled in the Latin and French tongues; 
and had acquired ſome knowledge of the Greek, the Spaniſh, 
and the 7talian. © | | 
2. To whom was the adminiſtration of affairs committed 
during Edward's minority ? LE rats 

A. Agrecably to King Henry's will, it devolved on twelve 
counſellors, and fixteen regents ;. but theſe appointed Eg 
avard Seymour, earl of Heriford, and duke of Semerſet, one 
of the regents, and the King's uncle, protector. 
2. Did any thing remarkable happen during his adn 
- iſtration ? | | NE, 4 

A. Seymour, who imbibed the opinions of the Reformen 
which he had inſtilled into King Edward, with whoſe edu. 
cation he was intruſted ; was no ſooner inveſted with the 

otectorial authority, than he approved of King Hang! 

paration from the church of Rome; and greatly forwarded 
the Reformation, which hitherto had been carried on but 
very imperfectly. 35 

9. In what manner did he effect this? 

A. The parliament ſupported him with their whole 
wer. | | 
1 What ſteps did the protector take, in order to ſettle . 

it upon the ſtrongeſt foundation? 
5 4 A. He 
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4, He aboliſhed private maſſes, and cauſed the cup to 
te reſtored to the laity ; gave orders for removing all 
images out of churches ; commanded the Common Prayer to 
de corrected 3 and confirmed the Reformation and the King's: 
ſupremacy by act of parliament. : | 
9. Did * ſo many changes occaſion great diſturbances 
in England e | 
4 Yes ; the common people, not having ſo. eaſy. an Y 
portunity of ſhbſfiſting themſelves as before, becauſe of | | 
geit number of monks, who, having been drove out of 
the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, were therefore obliged to work; 
theſe ſomented the murmurs, ſo that ſeveral counties in 
4 Ergland took up arms, 2 
? 9, Was this inſurrection attended with any ill; conſe- 
ef | _ ; 
ebe rebels, after having been defeated in various 
encounters, ' accepted of the general pardon offered them. 
Theſe inſurrections firſt occaſioned the appointing of Lords 
Lieuenart of counties. 3 


9. Was the protector engaged in no wars? e 
11 4. The Scots having refuſed to grant Mary Stuart in mar- 
rage to King Edward (ſhe having been- promiſed: to. him). 
the protector entered Scoſland with an army of 4 8,000/ men; 
Ire Wi icfeated that of the Queen at AM fclburgh, though 30, 00 
eng, the roch of Tr, 1547 3 killed 14,000 men, 1 
de took 1500 priſoners, of whom 800 were gentlemen: And — 
i better to improve this victory, the protector enterd 
*. end, where he took a conſiderable number of ſtrong - 
Jolds, and plundered Edinburgh, 
n L. Was the war carried on with: equal ſucceſs? _ : 
4. No; Henry II. King of France, ſent Go men into 
he aden; who joining the Scots, diſpoſſeſſed the Erg/ize of. - 
il the places they had taken; advanced * to Newcaſtle, 
ad carried off a great booty in ſpite of the protector. 
2, Why was he unable to oppoſe thoſe conqueſts? 
4. The court ſwarmed with malecontents, and the coun-. - 
tes with rebels; not to mention that France was levying. 
„and threatened Exg/ard. with a terrible war. 
(2 whey manner did the protector put a ſtop to all 
ef - 


H 3 4. He 


* 
* 
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4. He-fuppreſſed the malecontents by his author. 
whilſt the King's forces curbed the inſolence of the rebels; 
| and the French not ſucceeding in the ſiege of Boulogne, they 
turned it into a blockade. 

2. Did ſucceſs always attend upon the protector? 
A. No; he was ſo unfortunate, as to ſee the lord Thong 
Seymour, his brother, (who had married Queen Cathrrin 
Pax; being created baron of Sadley, and lord high-admin 
endeavour to ſupplant him. He was even accuſed of hay. 
ing conſpired againſt the government, but this was neu 
well proved. That nobleman was ſentenced by the parli- 
ment to loſe his head, and was executed the 2oth of Mar, 
1549 5A | 
2 Had the protector no other _ . 
A. Jabn Dudley earl of Warwick, and lately created duke 
of Northumberland, cauſed him to be diſmiſſed from the 
adminiſtration ; and proſecuted him ſo vigorouſly, that an 
act of parliament was made, whereby the protector was 
condemned to loſe his head, as guilty of felony ; which 
ſentence was executed the 22d of January, 1552. Though 


it was with the utmoſt reluctance Fax the King ſigned the 
Fr N 


warrant for his executio IVF | 

2, What actions did Dudley perform during his . 
9 He concluded a peace with France, in 1550 ; and . 
ſtored Boulogne, upon condition that Henry ſhould pay the 


King of England 400,c00 gold crowns. Scotland was like 


wiſe comprehended in this peace; upon which may Edawan the 
deſiſted from all pretenſions to his marriage; and reſtores moul 
the towns taken by him ſrom the Seors. 12 ; comman 
2. What remarkable actions did the young King perſom i but the « 
during his reign ? 2 ward's 
A. He confirmed the 2 made by King Henry vl that noti 
to the city of London, of Chriff's and St. Bartholomruli of Se! 
hoſpitals ; and ſounded thoſe. of Bridewel! and St. tte LD 
together with ſeveral ſchools. He likewiſt encourage his atten 
ttade, and granted large privileges to the merchants ; an 4. N. 
vas concerting the beſt methods, for compleatly eſtabliſuyWle publ. 
the Reformation in England, when'a conſumption bro Quied la 
him to his end. | Sd >a | 

2 1 me 


2. Wb 


1533. EDbwARD VI. 
When did King Edward die? Re? Sed" Þ 
7 The 6th of 726 1853, in the ſixteenth year of his 
zoe, of which he — r 1 
What were the qualities of this young prince? _ 
4. He had a great genius, and underſtood the intereſt 
of his kingdom; and ſo ſweet was his temper, that he 
would not allow any perſon to be put to death upon a reli- 
gious account; however, Dudley duke of Northumberland 
obſerving that Edward had the reformation very much at 
heart, made his advantage of this circumſtance, by enga- 
ing him to diſinherit the Princefles, Mary and Elizabeth, 
lis liters. - os | | 
9. What view had Dudley in this ? he” 
A. He intended to ſet his own family upon the throne. 
On what were his pretenſions founded. ? Fe 
He had married lord Gai/ford, his fourth ſon, to the 


eigned fix. 8. 


a 1:dy Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the duke of Suffolk, 
way whom King Edward appointed his heir. 

ich 9. What pretenſions had lady Jane to the crown? 

ugh 4. Mary, daughter to Henry VII. Queen-dowager of 
we Fraxce, took Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk for her ſe- 


cond huſband, by whom ſhe had one daughter ¶ France.) 
married to Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, and afterwards” 
duke of Suffo/t; to whom ſhe brought three daughters, 
whereof lady Jane was the eldeſt. 
Did Dualey ſucceed in his attempt? 
A 5 that it would be ſcarce poſſible for him to 
9 King's laſt will and teſtament in execution, unleſs 
ſhould firſt get Mary and Elizabeth into his hands; he 
commanded them, in the King's name, to come to court; 
Nat the earl of Arundel diſcovered his deſign, and King EA. 
werd's death, to Princeſs Mary; who, immediately upon 


of Suffolk, | : 

Did this diſappointment incline Dudley to lay afide 

us attempt? = 
4. No: for immediately upon King Edward's death, 

JR the mg E will and 2 _ 4 
ved lady” Fane to aim aeen of England, the 

Igth of 7, and, boite f this CRT lady's Sibuctina- 

ton, ſhe nevertheleſs was 5 Queen in Landon; but 
ä 4 


bat notice, withdrew to Fram/ngham-caſt/e, in the count 


az 
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as her ambitious father was very much the object of the 
publick hatred, upon the approaches of Queen Mary's ar. 
my, lady Jane was univerſally abandoned. = 
9. Did not one Ke, a tanner, occaſion great diſturbance 

in this reign ? RL, 
A. He made an inſurreQion in Nerfolt, in 1549 having 
got 8 29,000 men. With theſe he defeated the mar. 
quis of Northampton, who had been ſent againſt him with 
only 1100 men, and drove him from Norwich. However, 
John Dudley, then earl of Warwick, attacking him at the 
ead of a conſiderable ow of troops, Kit was defeated, 
and afterwards hanged at Norwich, 


: Man v, XLIT Monarch of England, 


From 1553 to 1558, 
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Paul. „ Sy 1554 2 Scotland. 
CIE V. 1519 Mary 1542 
9. MJ HO ſucceeded Edward VI ? 


| A. Mary, his fiſter, daughter to Catherine of 
 AHrragon, who, as was obſerved, had been difinherited, u 
lkewiſe the Princeſs Blixaletb, her ſiſter. 

. Where was ſhe proclaimed Queen ? Ent. 
I Firſt at Norwich, and then in all parts of the king 
dom, anno 1553, after the ruin of Dudley, and bis adhe- 
rents. . 

3 How was their ruin effected 

Z. Dudley had no ſooner retired to ſome diſtance from 
tte city, than the earls of 4rundelatid Pembroke, together 

with the mayor and ſome of the aldermen, who 11 
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IL. DUDLEY. 


„„ Ma.. 7 hs 
had taken an oath of kdelity to lady Fane, declared in fas 
Four of Mary; and having e her Queen, ſqm» "x0 
— the duke of Suffolk, who had ſhut himſelf up inthe 
Tower with lady Fane 15 daughter, ta ſurrender the-fortreſs 
into their hands, which that nobleman did accordingly, 
when he found that it would be I for him to ſup- 

g port his daughter's claim. I 


25 Did Dudley make his eſcape ? | 
No dut he was obliged to ſubmit to Queon 18, 1 


2 Did the Mare that nobleman? 2 
J Sha condemned him to loſe. his head, which 8 7 
was executed the 22d of Auguſt; after which ſhe gave rr 
ders for the beheading a great number: of perſons, his ac- - 
complices;” The lady Fane Grey, together with lord * q 
foriher huſband, were remanded back to the 7 wer, after ter 
their condemnation. The duke of Sa folk was ſet at s > 
a little after which, he joined in a conſpiracy. with 8 
Thomas Wyat, who having ot together 6000 men, ied 4 
Logs, whoſe inhabitants, he was firmly perſuaded, * — > 
arms ; but the contrary happenipg, he Was. - 
ore to ſurrender — prifocer: This rebelliog. b — 
ego of lady — who was executed the 12th.of -- * 
Februery, 1554, after 8 of her huſdaud, who = 
had been beheaded, by. The duke of Syffolk loſt hies 
wr 21ſt of the! month, and Sir- Thomas Wat. this 
11 
BR een Mary n ker reign ? 
A. She ſet the Roman — N er ay te 
deprived Popiſh prelates to their reſpective Sees; AH ale 
lowed a general liberty of conſci Dl the fitting the * 
parliament, by an act ee exerciſe of any other F< | 
religion, except the Raman Catholick, was forbid, Shp - 3 
alſo repealed ſeveral acts made in the preceding r eigus. Eg 
2 Did this Queen give no other teſtimonies of her zeal, 2: |} 
4. Having ſtrengthened” Herſelf by her eſpouſals 1 SA Hi 
Phil II. King of Spain, which were ſolemnined at Hin | 
King Philip. and. af proſe nie | 5 
mn Km Np. an 10a 
mb aver ae ch nan, _— "—_ both 
. H ae 


5 er, che 25th of Fu, 
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/ - houſes paſſed an act for ſuppreſſing the Proteſtant religion; 
and reſtored matters to the ſame foot, on which they ha 
ſtood before the divorce of Henry VIII. The aboye. 


mentioned cardinal then reconciled the nation to the church 
2 «7906 ne having abſolved it from all eccleſiaſtical cen. 


"2 Was a general ſubmiſſion paid to theſe laws? 
Great 70 adhered ſtrenuouſly to the profeſſion 
oſ the true religion, whom Queen Mary puniſhed with the 

. . . utmoſt ſeverity; flie burning about 300, among whom 

were Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ridley biſhop of 

. © London, Laimer of M. orcifler, * of Glouceſter, and * 

1 ray of St. David's. _ 

AYR > Was the Queen engaged in any wars ? 

. Ves; for at the inſtigation of the King her confort 

1 the came to a rupture with. Fraxce (contraly © to the oath he 
had taken) and ſent him 8ooo men into Flanders, a 
JF $557 which greatly contributed to the nN of oh * 


__ 2 Did he reap any — Ben this war > 
3 pm * 7 — 1 N general of the A- 

EE army, eſſed the Englih, in January, anne 1558, 

Calais, Guiennes, together with the caſtle of Hamer anda 

: = they then poſſeſſed in France. 

, With what temper did the 224 receive this 


=. With the higheſt diſguſt ; and fo violent were the 
- - tranſports of their rage, that they exclaimed - publickly 
 , 8 again Queen Mary's adminiſtratibn.- Tis ſaid, that the 
EE. . prief the conceived on. that account, together with the 
* |  averfion-which King Ph:/ip entertained for her, contribu- 
* ted no leſs to her diſfolution, * the ne, . which 

mie was afflicted.” . | 

72 When did ſne die? | 
The "17th of November, 1558; at 8 three year 


—— of age; after having · reigned five years, four months, ard 

_ chern days, 5 
2. Deſcribe the qualities of this Queen.” 

A.. She was extremely bigotted; and to this quality ws 

1 joined a ſevere revengeful temper, which ſhe endeavoured 

0: make * world II n 
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S when there 'was no Mbility of her uniting them, he 


was her rejecting the propoſal offered her by the Spanis 
ambaſſador, of making herſelf abſolute, and trampling un- 
der foot the laws of the realm, and conſequently the privi- 


the government of her kingdoms ; and the loſs of Calais 


odious upon many other accounts. 


ELIZABE TH, XLII Monarch of Eng- 
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From 1658 to 1603. 


\ I D Queen Mary leave any iſſue? 


A. No; Elizabeth her ſiſter, daughter of Henry 


ye years of age. | bees 
- 2, Deſcribe the perfon of Elizabeth. 


— 


majeſlic air: But the circumſtance that endeared her moſt 
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lainly ſhewed, that ſhe was no leſs inclined to cruelty, 
m her natural diſpoſition, than from zeal. We meet 
vith but one good action in all this Queen's conduct, which . 


| 

| 

3 

| 

leges of the people. She did not diſcover much capacity in | 


will be an eternal blot to her reign, which was exceedingly. * 
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VIII. and Auna Boleyn, ſucceeded to the crown, at twenty | A 


| 4. She was tolerably handſome, and had a noble and 
© the common people, was, a certain affability, naturad 
| | „ 2 C > 
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tocher, and which won her the eſteem and affection of al Will her 
to whom ſhe ſpo cke. of the 
What were the qualities of this princeſs's mind? 2.1 
A. She was miſtreſs of a great deal of wit, as well as of tom. 
an upright and ſolid judgment, joined to a perfect cecono. 4. 
my. was learned; and, as Camden aſſures us, could to Ma 
ſpeak five or {ix languages; and had ſo refined a turn far and Y 
| — that ſhe became the wonder of all the ſovereigns Wi 1" 
r aries. She never diſcloſed any of her ſecret, ſumed 
but always concealed them from her favourites and chief zabeth 
miniſters, who paid an implicit obedience to her dictates; on the 
ſhe puniſhing them with the utmoſt ſeverity, whenever they 2 
diſcovered. any inclination to arrogate the leaſt ſhare of the of En 
ſupreme authority. But the circumftance which, above all, 4. 
ought to gain her eſteem, is, her making the Eng/iþs enjoy rt, el 
a felicity unknown to her anceſtors ; and her extending their this tig 
navigation and commerce vaſtly beyond its former limits, þ 
9. Did not you fay that ſhe was learned? 10. 
A. Camden aſſures us, that ſhe could ſpeak five or fix 71 
languages. Elxabeth is applauded for her unaffected car- 8 
riage ; her ſincerity, affability, and friendſhip ; her zeal for 1 rel 
jaſtice; her liberality and magnificence : to which we muſt ; * 
add, her bounty to all perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, toge- 3 " 
ther with the noble protection ſhe indulged the diſtreſſed; ma 
and the great generofity with which ſhe aſſiſted them in le k 
their wants. 8 | ants 
, 2: For what is ſhe chiefly commended ? 1 he 
For having firmly eftabliſhed the Proteſtant religion. 3 
This Queen declared herſelf head of the church; and 1 
aſſumed the title of Supreme Governor thereof, within her S] 
realms, both in ſpirituals and temporals: in a word, Elxa- baſh. 
beth ſet the church of England on the ſame foot as under 10 = 
"Edward VI. She put to death ſeveral of thoſe ach- of 758 
© villains, the Jeſuits, who, as is their uſual cuſtom, were t OE 
| 1 conſpiring againſt ber Pe rſon and gover- appoint 
2. For what other particulars is ſhe applauded ? NE 
For having ſupported and aflifted the Proteſtants of Ars 
France, Scotland, and the Lonu- Countries: but the death ; 9. 


& / 
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of the latter. 


to Mary of Lorrain, eldeſt daughter to Claude duke of Gaiſe, 


Francis II, King of France, upon which occaſion ſhe a 
ſumed the title of Queen of England, pretending that B- 
zabeth was" illegitimate, and confequently unworthy to ſit 
on the throne. | | e 2 
9, Had Queen Mary any juſt pretenſions to the crown 
of England ? | | 


, eldeſt daughter of Hexry VII; and it was by virtue of 
this right, that TFames Stuar 4 Queen Mary's ſon) was res 
1b. | ©2400 "31 

2, Pray relate ſome further particulars concerning a 


ſhe was Queen. This realm was at that time divided into 


with the latter of whom ſhe joined; but judging that the 
was too weak to ſupport herſelf apainſt the former, who 


brother ; ſhe eſpouſed Henry Stuart, lord Darnigy, ſon to 


* Great-Britain, whom ſhe raiſed to the throne. 

. 9. Did not this marriage bring her into freſh troubles? 

3 J. Yes ; ſhe entertained an extreme diſguſt for her new - - 
15 huſband, which ſoon became public. Henry, on the other 


de, grew jealous of one David Rizzo, an Italian, author 
of ſeveral famous Scoteb tunes. This celebrated muſician 
inſnuated himſelf ſo well in the Queeh's favour, that the 


S: | + 4 


vith Rizzo ; and Henry's ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened by 
Rizz's enemies. 85 ‚ | 


d ber own ſafety, ſeems to throw a. cloud over the memory 
N Pray relate the particulars of that unfortunate Queen's | 
ot $he was daughter to Fame: V. King of Scotland, ad q: 
and widow of Lewis duke of Longueville. She married 


I. She was grand-daughter to James IV. and to Marga- 


J. Being a widow by the death of her conſort Francis H. 
he returned, in 4551: into Scotland, of which kingdoms” 


two ſactions, viz. the Proteſtants and Roman Catholicks, | 


were headed by James Stuart earl of Murray, her haſtard 
the earl of Lerex ; the handſomeſt man, at that time, in 


appointed him her prime miniſter. If Buchanan may bs 
credited, ſhe uſed to practiſe certain ſcandalous familiarities 


L What was the conſequence of her huſband's jealouſy? 
; r 
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4 Finding Rizzo in the Queen's cloſet, (ſhe being y 


dinner) he cauſed him to be kilied by Douglas, even at ib 
Queen's door; the imploring very earneſtly to have hislif 


— 


| 
| ” ſaved. Her Majeſty was confired during ſome month; the c 
| | but aſſumed to artful a fondneſs for her huſband, that fe actin 
| eſcaped from him, and recall'd the carl of Murray, (whon op: f 
[ 


her huſband;had removed) ſhe knowing him to be a yer 
able ſtateſman. | | calle 
2. Was the earl grateful for this favour ? 

A. Ves; but the earl of Borhavell, ſworn enemy to the 
earl of Murray, having got the ſame place in Queen Ma. 
heart which Rizzo had formerly enjoyed, adviſed her u 


8 a "Vl ee EE as — 


remove Murray, which ſhe did accordingly. The King be. 140 

ing highly inſulted by the Queen his conſort, withdrew u ©” 

: the earl of Lenox, his father. His majeſty was afterward L 

1 killed, on February 10, 1566, by the artifices (as was fi. me 
ſpected) of Bothwell; and not without the Queen's conſent "Bag | 

T _ connivance, ſhe marrying Bothawell at Edinburgh alith ly 

Si ter. Fe 4 

2. What followed after their marriage? br 0 
3:3 A. The earls of . Argyle, Morton, Mar, Athol, and Gln 8 
f J 2 carn, who only ſought an opportunity to take revenge d 5 
32. x Bathawell, raiſed an army in order to annul this marriage, - 
14 The Queen marched out againſt them at the head of an . reell 
1 my; but her troops abandoning her, ſhe was obliged Un: 1 cr 
1 | fabmic to the confederate lords, who carried her to et bei 
| ? $ burgh ; and two days after ſent her cloſe priſoner to Locks inſt 
8.10 win-ca/tle, from whence ſhe eſcaped, May 2, 1568. Buth vow 
19 vel] likewiſe eſcaped ; and withdrew firſt to Dunbar, and 9, \ 
3:3 afterwards to one of the Orcades, where he turned pit H 7 ( 
He at laſt retired to Denmark, where he lived ten years wn. 1 1 

. extreme miſery. 3 . 17 
2. What became of Queen Mary afterwards ? IL 
A. The earl of Murray, who had been about tin orde 


months in France, returning to Scotland, aſſumed the | 

_ preme authority, in the name of young Prince Jan 

| ju Mary's ſon, by Henry Stuart, and the Queen *. 
forced to fly into Exg/and, ; 
2. Did no one take up arms in her defence ? 
A. Some Roman Catholic lords got together £000, n 
In order to puniſh the earl of Murray ; but theſe fore: 
were deſeated. | 20 


— 
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Did Queen Mary meet with a ſanQuary there? 
IJ No; queen Elizabeth threw her into priſon, where 
he continued eighteen years. The reaſon of her Majeſty's 
ating in this manner, was, either to revenge herſelf for 
the afront Queen Mary had put upon her by a manifeſto, 
wherein the aſſumed the title of Queen of England, and 
called Elizabeth an uſurper, and a baſtard ;. or elſe becauſe ' 
he ſecretly fomented the conſpiracies carried on by the ene» _ 
mies of Queen Elixabeth ; but the chief motive was, the 
jealouſy Elizabeth had conceived againſt her, becauſe Ma- 
19's right was often put upon a level with hers ; whence ſhe 
zpprehended that Mary might attempt to deprive her of the 


crown. 

9. Had this afflited princeſs no friend in her misfor- 
tunes ? Et - i 

4. Moſt princes in Europe employed very earneſt ſolicita- 
tions, in order to 73 her liberty; Charles IX. and 
Amy III. Kings of France, uſed intreaties as well as me- 
naces ; but the latter were far from being formidable, as 


their dominions were tore to pieces by civil wars. 
9, What pretence did Queen El/;zabeth make uſe of? 


A. She 5 Queen with the horrid crime per- 


ted by Bothwell, of which ſhe did not very well clear 
rlelf, Queen EZzaberh, after this accuſation, ſought for 
freſh crimes to impnte to her ; and accordingly aceuſed her 
of being an accomplice in certain conſpiracies formed 
againſt her perſon ; and this was the ſubject of the proſe= _ 
cution, | 
9. What was the iſſue of Queen Mary's trial R 


J Queen Elizabeth cauſed her to be condemned to be 4 | 


beheaded, and» ſhe was executed accordingly, the 8th of 
February, 1587, in Fotheringay-cafHe.; ſpite of all the re- 


monſtrances made by Bellievre, whom Henry III. had ſent - - 
ia order to get this ſentence revoked. However, if % 


Maurier may be credited, Be/lzewre had ſecret orders to ſo- * 
lei the execution of the Queen of Scets, although he pre- 
tended to have a quite different commiſſion. Such iniqui- 
dus proceedings are too e ſeen in eourtiers. a 
9, Did not Queen E/izabeth diſcover the utmoſt ſorrow, 
ben news was brought her of Queen Mary's execution ? 


A. She 
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A. She exhibited as ſtrong indications of her affliQion, 
as ſighs and lamentations could give; ſhe alſo drove he 
privy-counſellors from her preſence, and gave orders ſq 


their being f. gen in the = tg ef 1 
„What advantages did Queen  Elizabet ure the 
Erle - g proc 


A. She concluded, in 1569, a very advantageous 
of commerce with John ee e duke of hn 
together with a perſonal alliance which that prince defired, 
. whereby they reciprocally engaged to give each other u 
aſylum, in caſe either of the parties ſhould be drove out d 
their dominions. 

* Was Queen Elizabeth engaged in no wars ? 
A. But few; ſhe maintaining England in peace and tran. 
quillity, and ſuccouring her allies with troops. The com. 
monwealth of Holland is infinitely indebted to this Queen, 
and 'owes, in a great meaſure, its eſtabliſhment to her, 
She aſſiſted the Proteſtants of France with men and money; 
and alſo King Henry IV. which paved his way to the throne, 
She likewiſe furniſhed Don Antonio, who had aſſumed the 
title of King of Portugal, with men and ſhips. | 
' ©. Had ſhe no other wars than thoſe in which her alla 
involved her ? WA hs be 
A. She ſent a fleet in 1596, on the coaſt of Spain, wiv 
took and ſacked Cales, ſeized upon Pharo in Algarve ; and 
made a dreadful havock all along the coaſt. a 
2. What was the occaſion of theſe various hoſtilities? 

A. Queen Elizaberh was prompted thereto in order i 

revent a freſh invaſion from Spain; and at the ſame tine 

to take vengeance of Philip II. who in 1588, had i, 
vaded England with that prodigious fleet, which he Rite 
the Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hundred ant 
. thirty-two ſhips, excluſive of twenty caravels for the ſerne 
of the army, and ten ſalves with ſix oars a- piece; ha 
ing on board 8766 ſailors, 2088 gally-ſlayes, 1 
diers, and 3165 pieces of cannon; and furniſhed wil 
ammunition and provifion for fix months. Duke 4% U. 
dina Celi, was admiral thereof; and the Duke of Pa 
Was to join this fleet with an army of zo, ooo foot, al 
1800 horſe ; but that commander coul not execute ® 

| hs a - debp 
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en, the Zoghiþ and Dutch having prevented his putti 
_ ing up the parts of Flanders, with forty mew 


of war. | 5 8 

9. Did this fleet perform exploits equal to what the world 
expected from it ? de | . 

A. No; part of it was loſt by ſtorms, and the lord How- 
2, lord high admiral of England, with the renowned 
Drale, (who had ſailed round the world) Hawkins; and 
Forbifher, vice-admirals, coming up with the Spaniſh fleet 
in the Bri:z/ channel, took, burnt, or "diſperſed the reſt; 
ſo that of their 132 ſhips, only 97 returned to Spain. 
The loſs. ſuſtained by the Spaniards in this expedition was 
ſo great, that they have not been able to recover it fince. 
The admiral-galleas, after making a very vigorous defence, 
was taken by the Egli; Hugo de Noncada, who com- 
manded it, lofing his life. Queen FE/jzabesh returned thanks 
to Almighty God for this deliverance; ſettled a penſion o 
the admiral, and on all thoſe whe had been wounded. In 
the year 1584, that excellent hiſtorian Sir Falter Raleigh 


hen 3 he was the firſt perſon who introduced the uſe of 
ced into England. * 6} IC) „3 af? . * 
7 Was this princeſs ever married)? 1 
A. No ; her policy and her love for liberty, were ſo 
— entertained an werden ane, 5 


1 


Ho does her policy a upon this occaſion ? 
7 All the young Aoi 0 | pail gow ſuch as had either 
ſons or brothers to diſpoſe of in marriage, paid her the 
higheſt regard; ſhe always leaving them ſome room to hope, 
and never giving them an abſolute denial ; and this, pro | 
bly, might prompt all the young Eng/i// noblemen of qua- 
ly, to be continually about her perſon. ro 

$ Who were Queen Elixabetb's favourites? ? 


— 
- 


him above all the noblemen of her court. Her ſecond 
favourite” was Robert Devereux earl of Eſx, whom the © 
donoured with ſeyeral employments, as well as other marks 
of her favour, This ſwelled him with pride and vanity ;_ _ 
bo that, upon ſome diſguſt he had received, he formed a 
| 5 -*.- Eonſpiracy . © 


vt diſcovered Virginia, ſo called in honour of the Virgin = 


Robert Dudley, ſon to the laſt duke of Northambers © 
land, She created him earl of Leicefer, and diſtinguiſhed © +; 


1 
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veral occaſions ; and obliged him to bave recour ſe to the 
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conſpiracy againſt the Queen; but not ſucceeding in it, was 
beheaded with ſome of his accomplices. The 25th of Fe. Ja 
Gruary, 1601, (the day appointed for his execution) the 

Queen ſeemed a little irreſolute ; a circumſtance that has 
furniſhed abundant matter for romances and plays, wherein 

ſhe is repreſented as tortured by love and rage. Her Ma. The 
jeſty was then in her fixty-eighth year, a period of life, in | 
which *tis not natural for the impulſes of love to be ex. 

treme violent. | 6 

1 2. Was Queen Elizabeth's reign exempt from trou. 

es ? . | 

A. No; for not to mention thoſe ſons of darkneſs, the 

Jeſuits, (many of whom were executed for conſpiring 

againſt her, and the government ;) the earl of Tir. oen for. err 


med a deſign to drive the Eng/;f out of Ireland, and took Lzo 


arms in the county of Ulfer. The earl of Eſſex above- 
— I ſent inſt him, at the head of a gallant = 
army; but did nothing; at which the Queen was ſo high. Ua 
ly offended, that ſhe cauſed him to be put under an arreſt. ih 
e afterwards appointed Charles Hunk, lore Mantjn, 
viceroy of Ireland. This nobleman defeated Tir-2n on ſe- 


Queen's clemency. 1 . | 

2. When did Queen Zlizabeth die? S 

A. The 24th of March, 1603, in the ſeventieth year of 
her age, and the forty-fiſth of her reign. 
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Janzs' I. XLIV* King of England, ad 
Firſt of Great-Britain : - © 


LR 


The Crowns of England and Scotland being an 
ted in his Perſon. | 


From 1603 to 1625. 


Popes. | Emperors. 
i N 8 1576 
Cuevent VIII. 1592 MaTTmas l. I 
DSS... 1605 Fs8rninand II. 1619 
Paur III. 1605 _ * Kings of France, 
Grzcory XV. 1621 HR 1689 


UasAx VIII. | - LIS XIII. 1610 


WW "2 Ge 71 i 


aoland ; hd; fon the unfortnat® Mary Queen of dan, and 
1 Stuart lord Darnity. 
: 2, Where was this Prince born ? => of 
4. At Edinburgh-cafile, the 19th of June, 1566; and: 
was baptized a Koman Catholick in December, but afterwards 
educated in the Proteſtant religion; the famous hiſtorian 
Buchanan being his tutor. As the earl of Murray had ſeiz- 
ed upon the Queen his mother, the crown was FA on King 


cen Elizabeth „ 


Jame;'s head, in 1 567 ; and the laſt-mentioned earl g . 1 


rerned under him, In quality of regent. 
85 How long time did he continue ſo? 
A. Till January 23, 1570, _ he was alfaſlinated,; - 
He was ſucceeded in the regency by the-earl of Lenox, and 
otherz, till 1378, when the King 1 the reins of go- 
vernment. In 1603, Elizabeth: Queen of England, recog- 
nizing James for her lawful ſucceſſor ; he came to Lenden 


and was crowned there the 25th of Jah, on Sz. Janes be. | 


day, of the ſame year. 
2. Deſcribe the qualities of this King. 2 
LE » 72 . lie 


Ring ik od lhe 6 1 
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A. He was a learned Prince, but did not make a right 
uſe of his knowledge; for at one time he would expreſs the 
ſtrongeſt zeal for religion, and at others would be as luke. 
warm; he was naturally as pacific, ar Queen Elizabeth had 
been magnanimous. Hence ſome wags took the liberty to 
fix a paſquinade won the door of his cabinet; in which they 
2 Janes the title of Queen, and that of King to * Eliza. 

eb. Tis certain, that England was never in a leſs floy- 
riſhing condition than under his reign ; that his ſubjects 

- were expoſed to the inſults and raillery of other nations ; 
and that all blamed the King upon that account. 

5 . not James endeavour to procure his mother's re- 
e 3 | . 
A. He ſent ſeveral embaſſies to Queen Elizabeth to inter. 

cede for her, but did not preſume to take any further ſteps; 

Queen Elizabeth threatemng to difinherit him, in caſe he 
made _ attempt againſt her intereſt. 5 

2. What memorable action did he perform, after his 


* declared King of England? | | 
| Upon his coming to the crown, he promiſed to main- 
tain, in their utmoſt force, the ſeveral laws which were en- 


_ acted by Queen E/zabeth againſt the Roman Catholicks; 
and commanded all Popiſh prieſts and jeſuits to depart im- 
mediately out of his dominions, A little before his coro- 
nation, an intended conſpiracy was diſcovered, vis. to raiſe 
td the throne the lady Arabella Stuart, his coufin-german ; 
and ſome of the conſpirators were executed. I he very 
learned and worthy Sir Malter Ralrigb, one of the greateſt 
ornaments of his country, was accuſed of being concerned 
in this plot; and this gentleman after having been confined 
twelve years in the Tower, (where he wrote his incompa- 
rable hiſtory of the world) was beheaded, O&ober 29, 1618. 
Arabella Stuart died in that fortreſs. A few days after, a 
| horrid conſpiracy was machinated. Some Roman Catholicks, 
with Carefy at their head, intended to deſtroy the King and 
parliament, by blowing up the parliament-honſe with gun- 
powder, the gth of Novenber, 1605; but the plot was hap- 
pily diſeovrered by a letter. Several were executed; and a- 
mong the reſt Guy Fawkes, who was to ſet fire to the _— 

® Rex fuit Elizabeth, nunc eff Regina Jacobus. 
Elizabeth was a King, bur James is a Queen. 
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160 %ũ—„ Janus I. gh 

9; What title did King James aſſume, in order to put an 
end to the conteſts between the Engiih and Scots ? 

A. That of King of Great-Britain, 

9. Did he not ſhew a particular favour for Scotland? 

4. He eſtabliſed a royal council in chat p or 
rather continued the old one; and ĩnveſted it with a much 


1 uthority than that enjoyed by it, when the Kin 
relded in See e * 


9.” Had he no wars ? 


4. None ; he maintaining his Joipiaions in a profound; 
but inglorious peace, and employing himſelf in negotiations. 


He nevertheleſs ſent ſome W ba! to Frederic FleQor Pala- 
ine and King of Bohemia, his fon in law; when the Em- 


peror Ferdinind, and the King of Spain, were diſpoſl 


bim of his dominions. | King James alle: ſent troops to the | 
Dutch, | 


2. What were, the moſt ſerious employment of King 
ames f 

72 The Rudy of divinity; and he (inſtead of properly 
exerting the Kingly y authority) wrote ſeveral pieces, in or- 
Ger to put an end to the diſputes between thoſe who were 
for appel P and the diſſenters in A8. 8 


joms, = 

5 were the Kin Kipg's favourite? > 
He NY ſeveral ; but chief 4 e Reberh 

55 cart of. Somerſet ; and  Garge {lliers, duke of i 


5 What illuſtrious. men Aourihed under this Kin ? 
The moſt eminent were Sir Walter Raleigb, author 
ke hiſtory of the world; and the lord chancellor Paco 
ole learning bas been the admiration of all B 
2; Where did King James die ? 


4. In his palace at "Theobali's, of a tertian a | 
rer weeks illneſs ; he left the world the 27th wut 
bs, being in the fifty-ninth year. of bis age. 

228 many years had he reigned ? e 


* l over rr and fifty. a ores F 
4 Whom did he | 
J. Anhe da 


ter to ot IE, King of Denmark and is 
of Mecklenburg, 5 
2 Howe -- 


Palatine, and 
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2. How many children did ſhe bring him? = 
A. Seven; wiz. Henry Prince of Wales, whg died un, 
married the 6th of Nowember, 1612. If the Enghb hiſto. 
rians are to. be credited, he was one of the moſt accon. 
liſhed princes, not only in England, but in all Ea; 
Nobert, who died very young; Charles I. King of Englaud, 
born in Scotland, the 19th of Nowember, 1600 ; Elizabu, 
married the 14 of February, 1613, to Frederic V. Eleftor 
fterwards King of Bohemia, from whom 
deſcended the illuſtrious family now. on the throne ; the 
Princeſs Sphia, grand-mother of his late Majeſty, bein 
their immediate iſſue; Margaret, born in Scotland, the 20 
of December, 1598, and who died young; Mary, born in 


Erg land, in 1605, and died an infant; and laſtly, Sophia, 


born at Greenwich, June 21, 1606, and who died the nen 
day. 5 - | 8 


— 
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CHARLES I. XLV® King of England, 
Aud Second of Great- Britain. 


Frem 1625 to 1648 9. 


8 _-- Fervinanp III. 163 
Uasan VIII. 1623 8. IO 

In Noc X. 1644 Ving of France. 
TDDuperor. \ Lawis XIII. "1619 
FERDINAND IL 1619 Lawns XIV, 1643 


WII ſaccended King aan? - . 


A. Charles I. his fon, who was crowned hk 


bruary 2, 1625 6. ; Cn 
2. What were the qualities of this Prince? 


A. According to ſome writers, he was religious, chal, 


ſober, affable, and courageous upon occaſion ; had a gre 
etration, à ſolid judgment, and was an excellent matt 


but many hiſtorians declare, on the other hand, that it 


was too fond of the prerogative, and was ſo weak as if 


et himſelf be governed by his wife and his favourites; a6 


that, by their perſuaſions, he executed ſeveral things, * 
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1628. came e N 
Ld ten bi fabjogis to murmur, and afterwards to break 


oat into ope pen xebellion. 
2 What actions did he perform in the beginning of his. 


i 2p 1626. King Cbarla ſent a fleet on the coaſt of "\ 
to intercept the galleons; but it returned without havin 
done any thing. In 1628, at the urgent ſolicitations 
the duke of Buckingham, his favourite, he ſent ſuccours to 
the-Proteſtants of R chel, then threatened with a ſiege; but 
thoſe troops did not meet-with the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, they 
being prevented by a barricado from approaching near 
enough to relieve the town, which was taken in their pre- 
ſenee, George Villiers duke of Buckingham, the chief com- 
wander in this expedition, had been ſtabbed at Pors/mouth, 
before the ſailing of the fleet, on the 23d of Hugeft, by 
Felon 4 heutenant of foot, 2 8 8 
Had King Charles no wars within his dominions ? 
Ves; an «gee proved ſo fatal, that they Hong 
* o a miſerable a as will be ſhewn in the ſequel. © 
#2, What occaſioned ſo ſad a"cataſtrophe ?_ -- 

A. The niente of the Scots, who were the ficſt that. 
took up arms. „ 
What was the cauſe of their uneaſineſs ? 82 
J The reformatian had been received in Scotland by 
pudlic authority, in the reign of n Mary, ame 1560, 


bs widow was ſtill in Frame. Anno 1566, the 


| i the archbiſhop of St. — rl, by of the po. fon 


5 Was this the only ſubje& the Scots RL = com- 
2 


4; King Fant would have eſtabliſhed. the church of 
nnd upon the ſame” foot with that of England ; and 


Aire; but as King CBarles intended to perfect this de- 
bn, he di ſted- all the Preſbyterians in that kingdom; 
nobles ic ecretly fomented their eee 3 * no 


— 


ulitle before che death of Francis 1 and. whilk the Quoen A 


us intended to reſtore epiſcopal government to its former 4 EY 
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— was Charles gone out of Scotland, than it broke out 
openly. "on 
5 2. What was their firſt attempt? _ "i 

* A. They began by aſſembling in a riotous manner, and 
by diſperſing ſeveral ſeditious manifeſto's and proteſtatiom 
and- refuſed, a little after, to uſe that form of prayer which 
the King had ſent them; and at laſt ſubſcribed, in 1637 
that famous league, called by them the Covenant. 

2. What meaſures did the King take, in order to put: 
ſtop to theſe diſorders ? Bs 
A. He would have annulled the covenant ; but the Say 
finding he made no preparation to force them to a compli 
ance, laughed at the order ſent them ; and thereupon met 

in a general aſſembly at G/a/gow, where, aboliſhing epiſcy- 

y, they repealed the ſeveral declarations made on this 
ead, by Charles, and the King his father. + 
©. Did not the King puniſh their inſolence ? 

A. He would gladly have done ſo; but finding the nz 

tion highly diſguſted on account of ſome of his illegal and 

arbitrary proceedings; and eſpecially. becauſe he had nd 

called a parliament ever fin:> March 1629 ; his Majeſty di 

not think proper to call one at this juncture, in order to en 

able himſelf to levy forces. Howeyer he commanded the 
nobility to meet at Tori, with as many cavalry as they coul 
raiſe. Going afterwards to the laſt mentioned city, he pul 
himſelf at the head of his army, and marched toward 
Scotland. | | 
O. What ſucceſs had the King's troops? 

A. The rebels finding themſelves unable to make any n- 

fiſtance, ſued for a peace, which was concluded the 17th 

June, 1639 ; and though the King was then ſo powerſ 

that he might have chaſtiſed them, he nevertheleſs conſented 
to a treaty, no leſs injurious to his honour than advantage 
to the Scots. | | | 

| 2. Was this peace laſting ? | ; 

A. No; King Charles, being firmly reſolved not to ſui 

the ſuppreſſion of epiſcopacy, broke the treaty in 164 

and aſſembled an army to invade Scotland; however, | 

Scotch army got the ſtart of him; and the King not han 

an opportunity of continuing the war, granted them a pe 

the 7th of Auguſt, 1641. | 9. 


Were the Exgli/6 more ſubmiſſive than the. Scat 7 
7 The former carried matters to the utmoſt exceſs, in 
e famous parliament convened by King Charlg in 1640 3 


id declared themſelves perpetual, in oppoſition to the an- 
ons; ent conſtitutions of England. | 

hich What was done by this parliament? |, +. © 
637, 1 They redreſſed the ſeveral real or pretended grie- 


r2nces,/ and aboliſhed all the taxes, They oppoſed every 


here moſt zealouſſ e i wy * — archbiſhop 

ud, and the earl of Strafard;. declared open war againſt 

ih Kg a monarchy ;. joined in a confederacy with 
4 


the Scotch rebels, in order to extirpate the regal authority, 


and ſet up a popular government. 
9, Dil — Charles diſſolve them? 


bill, preſented to him y fo arliament, April 28, 1642, 
for eſtabliſhing a militia, both ſides prepared for war. The 
Ling, lerying an army, headed it himſelf; and in the be- 
rung of 1642, (after having attempted in vain to take 


— 


ty di Hull ) advanc d tO gat. the rebels, eral engagements 
to er ere fought between his forces and thoſe of the parhament, 
* between the years 1642 and 1645 3 particularly at Fagebill, 


Tadeafter and Griſborsugh ; Saltheath, Bradock-down, Chald- 
rave-field; two at Newbury ; at Stratton, Lan/down, Round- 
auch -i, Allesford, . Cropedy-bridge and Langport. But 
there was no decifive battle, till the army commanded by 
Face Rupert (the Kin 

ur, by the earl of Mancheſfer, who commanded the forces 
ide parliament. The King himſelf was afterwards de- 
feated at Naſeby, the 14th of June, 1645, by the lord Fair- 
ax. Theſe two defeats reduced this monarch to a very un- 
bappy ſtate. After theſe loſſes, he withdrew into Wales ; 


ured to, Oxford. at oidetst Jo a g 

& What meaſures did the King take then? 19 8751 
.4. Upon Sir Thomas Fairfax s approach to Oxford, out 
pf which Charles was obliged to fly, to prevent his being 
xen priſoner; nor knowing whither to haſte for. ſafety, 
ch poſit to wy 1 e eee a 

uppobtion, | that they were leſs. exaſperat | 

u than the Engliſh. | 1 4.04 ban SY 


. 
ET } 
* 


ne of the King's deſigns; attacked ſuch of his ſervants as 


r 
2 


He would have. done ſo; but having refuſed to ga 


- - pe 
4 * N 
E As „„ 2. et 1 . _ 


— a 


g's nephew) was routed at Marſton - 


but coming out of jt was beat at Cheer, after which he te- 
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. 8 Reception did the King meet with from . 
cots | | 
A. They at firſt paid him the honours due to a crows 
head; but, at the ſame time, watched him ſo narrc 
that he was in reality their priſoner. | 

2. Did he continue long among them? 

A. No; for the Scors delivered him into the hands, 
the commiſſioners of the parliament, the 23d of Jun 
1646-7; who impriſoned Charles for a conſiderable tin 

in different places. Impartiality obliges us to obſerye, tis 
it was neither the Scots, nor the Preſbyterians, nor the pt 
liament ; but the Independents, (who hated them all ma 
tally) that put this unfortunate prince to death. 

2. Did not the King endeavour to recover his liberty] 

A. e found an opportunity, the i 1th of Nowenbe, | 
eſcape from his confinement at Hampron-Court ; after whic 
he fled to the /e of Wight. | 

Did he continue unmoleſted there for any time? 

No; he was ſeized by a of ſoldiers, who 
Cromwell had ſent for that purpoſe, who carried him pri 
ſoner to Hur/i-caftle ; afterwards to Windſor ; and laflly u 
St. James s-bouſe. 


e did they diſpoſe of this monarch after his 
rival ? ade | 


A. The Houſe of Commons, compoſed of Independent 
eſtabliſhed a 1 high court of juſtice to try the King 


(though the houſe of lords would not conſent to this) and 
nominated, as judges, general Fairfax, Oliver Crommil, 
Henry Ireton, Sir Hardreſs Waller, Phillip Skippon, and 146 
more, all independents. John Bradſhaw was appointel 
; preſident of this court. | 
85 What was the ſubſtance of the charge 
' 1. His majeſty was accuſed of having levy'd wit 
againſt the parliameat and the people, of whom they ur 
the repreſentatives ; of deſigning to raiſe and maintan 
himſelf in an unlimited and tyrannical pow'r ; in order 
he might rule according to his will, and overthrow the 
rights and liberties of the people. . | 
2. For having thereby been the cauſe of all the blood 
| thed for five years, during which the civil wars had cont 
nued: And finally, tor having fomented the rebellion of tit 
Lib, who had maſſacred 40,000 E in 1641. 2 1 
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CHARLES 


1648. Tini 9 
9. Ia what manner did they carry on this trial? 
7 They ged the King io appear four times before 
this formidable tribunal ; the preadent requiring him to 
gire in his anf(yers, every time, to the above-mentioned 
Did he ſo? 22 3 
7 His Majeſty refuſed to acknowledge the authority f 
that court, and of thoſe who compoſed it. On the other 
hand, the court would not once hear the reaſont on which 
he grounded his refuſal to recognize their juriſdiftion ; they // 
gill ſuppoſing, that the authority. which had eſtabliſhed this 
court was ſafficient z and it was this very circumſtance the 
King would have combated, but was not allowed to do it. 
At laſt, his Majefty finding that he could not be heard on 
this head, offered his reaſons in a memotiall. 
5 Did this prove of any ſervice to him? 
leaſt 


i 


% 


:bough he infifted that this tribunal had not hes 
to judge him, and that there was no 9 | 
P 


open earth could call him to account; his refuſal” to 
was conſidered, in the eye of the laws of England, 
confeſſion; His Majeſty, à little before"ſentence was pailed | 
gopon "him, defired earneſtly to be heard before the WW 1 
_ Ga. bh s oy or 
make, but His requeſt was not granted.” *Tis gen 3,528 
bt, that his deſign was, to propoſe to the tw Houſes - -* 
his abgicating of the crown, in favour of Prince Carl, 
his eldeſt fon. - | 19 
Z What was the ſentence pronounced upon the King? 
dein 


©*% © K 
0 - 1 
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- 
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. He was condemned. to loſe his head ; the ſentence: :. 3 
read to him the 27th of January 1648-9 Hh © 
Was it executed? | : + ht ve Cl 
Yes : on Tueſday the 3oth of that month, on u Ke.. 
fold raiſed in the ſtreet, near the windows of the banguet-  - 
ng-houſe at Whitehall. The King ſuffered death with... : 
great conſtancy, and without diſcovering the leaſt fi m 
of weakneſs or ſurprize. His body, after having been 
publicly ex during ſome days, in one of the apart- 
ments at Whitehall, was carried to Wind/or, and interred in 
A. George 1-chapel there. N { b — „ 
2 anne, particulars en, 2 BY 45 
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A. In 1625, Charles married Henrietta Maria, daughty 
to Henry IV. of France, and Mary of Medicis, by whom he 
bad four ſons, wiz. Charles-Fames, who died immediate 
after his birth; Charles II. and James II. both Kings of 
'Great- Britain; and Henry duke of —_— who died i 
Eng/ard at about twenty years of age, a little after the n. 


ſtoration. —_ 
5 5 Had his majeſty any daughters? 
A. Ves, five, three of whom were then living, May, 
- born the 4th of Nowember, 1631, married the 24 of My, 
1641, to William Naſſau, Prince of Orange, father to Kin i 
- William III; Elizabeth, born the 28th of December, 1635 
and who died unmarried in 1650; Aune born the 17th 
March, 1637, who died in her infancy ; and Catharin, 
who left the world almoſt as ſoon ; Henrietta, born at Ex. 
ter, the 16th of June, 1644, married, in 1661, to Phiiy 
duke of Orleans, ſole brother, to Lewis XIV. King d 


E 


France. This lady died in 1670. oy 
2. What other remarkable particulars happened unde 
"Chis reign ? 5% | 8 

A. In 1631, moſt of the houſes on London- bridge wen 
burnt down; and pity it is they were ever rebuilt to oby 
ſtruct the paſſage over it. In 1635,- one Thomas Parr was 
preſented to the King, who enjoyed a perfect health tho 


152 years of age, being born the laſt year of Edward IV. 


The 


"oC BEG: 
INTER-REGNU N. 


ne COMMONWEA L TH of England. 5 


168 


From 1649 to 1653. 


| RF. Inde 
ſuxocenT XJ. 1654 wh ] 
AAN DER VII. 1655 1 *. 
Emperors. King of France. 


Iban III. 163) Lawns XIV. 164 


9. ID the tragical death of Charles I. extinguiſh. the 
hatred of the independents ? 3 
4. The Houſe of Commons would not allow his Maje 
tobe buried with the leaſt pomp; cauſed ſeveral inſcripti- 
ons, fixed in his honour, to be eraſed; and ſet others in © 
the ſame places, in which he was ſtiled a tyrant, _ + 
9. Did they proceed farther ? og E 
J. They publiſhed a declaration againſt the proclaiming” 
of Charles Stuart (the late King's eldeſt ſon) or of any other 
perſon whatſoever, upon the penalty of being puniſhed, as 
in cafes of _ treaſon, They next paſſed an act, for abo-" 
lihing of the kingly power, as uſeleſs, burdenſome and das 
us. And ſome time after, put a price upon 'Chari##%/* 
tad; and the duke of G/oucefter, with Princeſs Elizabeth,” +. 
then in their hands, were ſent to the counteſs of Leicefler, 
vho was intruſted with the care of their education. 7 
2 What form of government now prevailed in England ? 
4. The Houfe of Commons, annulling that of the Lords, 
et up a Commonwealth ; and IU all perſons poſſeſſed off _ 
3 | Nl 1 any "ff 
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any public poſt, to take out new ts and freſh oaths, i 
order to y-uil themſelves for holding the ſame. 

2. Did Scotland and Ireland favour their proceeding, ? 

A. The Ir; recognized Charles II. as King, an put 
the marquis of Ormond at their head; but he was defeated 
before Dublin, by colonel Jones, the 2d of Avpuft; and 
obliged to retire, in expectation of a reinforcement pro. 
wiſed him. „ 3 

What meaſures did the commonwealth of Englay 
take upon the news thereof ? ; 

A, Oliver Cromwe!l was unanimouſly choſen lord-liente. 
nant of Jreland. That general had ſent ſuccours to the 
above-mentioned colonel Jorcs; when crofling into Jr. 
land, at the head of 12,000 men, he beat the royaliſts in 
ſeveral! rencounters ; and after having taken Dragbade 
| and NP, ſeized upon the ſtrongeſt places in tha 
land. | 
9. Did Oliver employ much time in obtaining theſe ſe. 
vera! conqueſts ? 1 

4. He croſſed into Ireland in Auguft, 1649, but z 
ſorced to return to Erg/azud, 1650, upon advice ſent him by 
the parliament, that the Scets had taken yp arms in fayour 
of Charles II. whom they had recalled, in order to ſet hin 
upon the throne ; that monarch arriving there the 16th of 


une. | 
hs 9. Was Oliver as ſucceſsful in Seotland, as he had been 
in Ireland? 3 A : 
A. Fairfax having re 435 to. him the chief command 
of the forces, Oliver marched againſt. the royaliſts ; defeat- 
ed them at Dunbar the 3d of September, 1650 ; and took 
Leith and Edinburgh. | 85 1 
2. Was King Charlcs's. party able to make oppoſitag 
aſter this ? | 
A. The coronation of that prince was ſolemmized at Sc 
the 1ſt of January, 1651 3 which bog done, he put hin- 
ſelf at the head of an army of 15,000 foot, and 3000 hort. 
e then went and poſted himſelf very advantageouſly, when 
. Cromwell marched directly towards him; but not being able 
to draw the King out of his intrenchments, he retired. The 


latter, inſtcad of following Cromwell, entered Engin! 
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and advancing as far as Worcefter,. was weer received 


here, | 
| Did the Kin ing always meet with ſucceſs ? _ 

701 followed his Maj eſty with PAT e and 
found bim w Hen encamped ulchin a mile of Morceſler; up- 
on which both armies came to an engagement the 3d 4 
Sptember, 1651. After * ſeveral hours, the King? 
troops were at laſt repulſe obliged to retire into t . 
city. The enemy beginning to enter it, > All the cavalry fled, 
58 la the infantry, who were all killed or, taken. The | 

iff was obliged to go off thro? Sr. Mariit's gate, 
nd — narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. 

2, What became afterwards of King Charles ? 

J. He reſolved to withdraw into France, and for that 

urpoſe confided in a faithful guide, who cauſed him to 
diſguiſe himſelf ina peaſants dreſs, and led him through 


on a tufted oak at Beſcobel, in Staffordſpire, not far from 
theroad ; where he ſaw paſs under the trees, perſons who 


into their hands. His majeſty never travelled, except in 
the night, his guide concealing him, in the day-time, in 
dun. where he was not 1 and fed br _ A "i 
ut milk 3 
Did he he find an opportunity to ef atlaſt? 
5 After having *— 15 * months 
ſitigues; eroſſed a great 7 of the —— (from } 
fer to the coaſt of Suſſex ) and avoĩded a numberleſs = | 
litude of dangers, he arrived: happily in nee the 370 ; 
of Ofober 168 . SR 
2. Was a during this interval, engaged in op og 


Wär 


were fought between the _ ur MI RA papa 
England and Holland, in 16 


pe 7 ah ranage rr CD 0 ing | 


broke out in England and Scotland, he uſurped the fupreme - 
quthority ; when | Keeping the army on foot, be übe ; 
te pallmont, the „ 


n. 


bye ways. In this forlorn condition he ſpent a whole dag 


were ſpeaking of him, ſome of whom wiſhed he might fall 3 | 


A. Ves; with the — [And mighty barcles. BE | 


4. Having quelled, in a mort ITT as IN 


— — 
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ſons (known by the name of Parebon“s par liament) to mts 
nage the adminiſtration; but they ſoan after reſi ning that 
power, be cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Protector of the 
ingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 16th of 
» December, 1653, * $5 N 


1 | "4 : F SE "x 1 1 
27 2 gr Ne * 1 bog 1 enn! 
_Olivzszrn CROMW ET T, Protecbar. 


* 0 


1 From 1653 to 1658, | | 


a 


EA OW did Oliver conduct himſelf in his adminiſtua- 
3 tion? ES | 1 
A. He aſſumed a greater authority than ever any EH 
monarch had done: and having a ſtrong army, which he 
kept ſtill on foot, and a conſiderable nayal force (both at 
Dis diſpoſal) he governed the parliament (who confirmed 
- him in the proteftorflip, axe +657) with à deſpotie ſway, 
and awed the moſt rebellious ſpins into ſubjection. A 
conſpiracy was formed againſt his perſon, by Gerard and 
FVeævel; but this being unſucceſsful, only gave him an op- 
poxrtunity of ruling in the moſt arbitrary manne. 
2. What actions did he perform in the beginning of his 
rr af. nies Lian 74 

"Io He concluded a peace with the Un;ted Provinces, tht 
treaty whereof was ſigned the gth of April 16547 The 
Dutch could not obtain it, before they had, obliged then: 

- ſelves to pay 3c0,000 J. for the damages done by. them 90 
the E, gli, for above thirty: years paſt. Their ſhips paid 
the Egli commonwealth the ſame honours-as they had 
done their menarchs. They abandoned Charles II. and 
engaged themſelves not to receiveapy perſons, who ſhould 
de baniſhed; from England. 
2; Dil nat che Freack ſue for Oliver s friendſhip ? 


515 7 5 £3 
Th | A. Yes; 


hs 
<> 


m. 


1655. 


the Seventh's, Chapel in Wefminfter- 4b 


wily z, and after refuſing 


wes. - OLrver CROMWIII. 283 


4. Yes; notwithſtanding that the Zxglifs Fleet, in 1652, 
had no: ſcrupled to attack that of France, when ſailing to 
the ſuccour of Dunkirk, then beſieged by the Spaniards, 
and which they took the ſame year: Notwithſtanding this 
afront, the French ſought, his friendſhip; and peace was 


accordingly proclai in Loudon, the 23d of Odober, 
8 Was there a harmony between Oliver and Spain 5 


4. The King of Spain had ſhewn the utmoſt partiality to 
the Parliament. Nevertheleſs, Olwer was no ſooner 
tector, than he ſent admiral Pen, the 7 of Decen ber, 
1654, to make a deſcent on the iſland of Hiſpaniala, but 
which Yenables rendered unſucceſsful. From thence th 
failed to Jamaica, and took it with little difficulty, the 1 
of May, 1655. Some time after, Blake and Moztaguetook, . 
near Cales, two Spaniſp ſhips richly laden, and ſank others. 


Bale burnt fix Spaniſh galleons in the iſland of Teneri ; 


but this admiral dying on-board his ſhip, when returning 
to England, Oliver bury'd him with great funeral pom. 
and cauſed. his remains to be n in Henry * 
N > Did Oliver perform any other important action? : 

He concluded a league with France againſt Spas, ia 


1656, when the confederate army having taken Nun 4 


and Marayke, they were both put into Oliver's hands. 
82 he give any other marks of his great power and 
authority ?:; JESS | 


4. Don Pantalion Sa, knight of Mala, and brother to 


the Portugueze ambaſſador, having committed a murder, 
Oliver cauſed. him to be beheaded... Oli uer had forced the 


ambaſſador to deliver him up. This action had mede a 


great noiſe, and heavy complaints broke out, upon that ac- 
count, at Liſbon ; but as the Portuguese were not then in a 
2 to revenge themſelves, a peace was concluded, in 
1056. | "ROS. lte 5 . q 
2. What have you to. ſay farther concerning ihe Pro—- 


tector ? | a þ _ . ' 
A. After having eſtabliſh'd his authority upon. the rains 
of the parliament, the members whereof were merely his 


creatures, and made the 22 hereditary in his, fa- 
crawn, which the {ame patlia- 
1 5 3 | ment 


A 
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ment offer'd him, he died of a tertian ague, the 3d of 95. 
tember, 1658. | 5 25 
2. Deſcribe the qualities of Oliver ? ' 
A. It is evident, from what has been related concernin 
him, that he was a renowned warrior, a great politician, 3 
man of the moſt conſummate prudence, and poſſeſſed the 
art_of ming himſelf both dreaded and reſpected. He 
rendered himſelf equally the terror of France, Spain, and of 
the United Provinces. Theſe three powers ſought fo cagerly 
for his friendſhip, that the ſeveral ſteps taken by them, in 
order to obtain it, were next to groveling. Charles Gufia. 
vat, King of Sweden, thought it an honour to be ma 
and particular 'friend. 'The royalifts, on the other hand, 
charge Oliver with having an unbounded ambition; with 
_ dreadfully cruel, and as great an hypocrite as ever 
IVE, 8 P 
21. How many ſons did he leave behind him ? 
A. Two; the eldeft whereof (Richard) was incapable 
'of ſupporting the exalted flation to which his father had 
ruiſed him. e ſecond, named Henry, was a'man fit both 
. for the cabinet and the field; the darling of the foldiery 
and the people. Oliver had made him governor of Ireland, 
after recalling Fleetwood, whom be appointed lieutenant- 


general, in the room of Lambert ; Oliver depriving the lat. 


ter of all employments, from a ſuſpicion of his being one of 
the chief contrivers of a plot formed againſt him. Hewy 
was in Ireland at the time of his father's death. Oliver, in 
the latter days of his illneſs, had nominated his fon Richard 
Bis ſucceſſor. An nenn | 
* S How many daughters had the Protector ? 5 
A. Four, viz. Bridget, married firſt to Henry Ireton, and 
"afterwards to lieutenant-general F/eetwoed ; Elizabeth, his 
beſt beloved, married to Mr. Claypole'; Mary, to the lord 
viſcount Falconbriage; and Frances, the |, firſt to 
Mr. Rich, and afterwards to Sir Jobn N ads 
2 Of what family was Oliver deſcended 7 
A. From the Cremwelt!z, or Williams a Walſh family; 
one of whom married a ſiſter of lord Cromwell, nary Henry 
VIIIch's vicar-general in ſpirituals; whoſe fon, Rich 
Williams, taking the name of Cromace/l, tranſmitted it to 
his poſterity, Oliver was born at Huntingdon, April, 6c 
| » 1s - 4 5 1 5 1 
7 ; | 
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5 hat was done therein 15 
Nothin 
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His mother was niece to Sir Robert Stuart, of the 
k Ely; and his wife Elizabeth, was daughter of Sir 
anc Bench Oliver had ſtudied at Sidney-College in 
We are told that there was little remarkable 
in his 2 ; and 'tis not known how this extraordinary 
man conducted himſelf, till he was about thirty-five years 
old. His firſt poſt in the nay, FORT a captain of a 
troop of horſe ; whence he to be general of all the 
forces of the parliament, either raiſed or to © be raiſed, His 
funeral was folemnized with extraordi magnificence. 
After all the ceremonies obſerved in the interment of our 
Kings, his corps was depoſited in Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
among thoſe of the Eg monarchs, But ſome ima — 
due was Sib funk 8 the They * Na/ibeys 


Ala. 


* 


denn dei 1 
Proteftor. POD | 


under the adminiftration of Richard? nn 
proclaimed Protector, September 4, without il 
oppoſition ; 3 a little after, the chief comman ers of hs 
ox ery; [4 to get the ſovereign b TOO their _ 
3 Jr Br b they deve 1 
17s, they nted a petition, where e to 
have the 9A electin Weir own gen oy s Richard 
abſolutel | refuſed, and ſummoning a parame, it met the a 
27th of 2 1658. 9. 


W. moſt OE Ton tranſ@Qions 


ee 'on 


gs and Richard havi 
flolved i by ones of 


occaſion, hes marks of weakneſs, 


the officers of the arwy, who abſolutely required os of. 


/ 


* 


vera give him an extreme good character. 


him ; they being highly inceriſed at the/proſiibition made 
by this aſſembly, viz. that there ſhould be no council of 
war during its fitting. This parliament being diſſolved, 


- preſerved the title of Protector. The Counter or Orr 
As then ſeized upon the government And after a-ſhort 
AxAxcuhv, elected Charles Flectaboo fon their general, 
brought Lambert, a man of unbounded ambition, in again; 
and reſtored the Lou PARTIAMHEN T diſſolted by Over 
OO oh eee 
| a 2. Did this aſſembly enjoy more authority than the 
3 ? E 5 l Pe 4G N OA 
A. They reſolved to aboliſh the'Prate@orate; and to de- 


fiſtance, but quietly offered to reſign his power upon theit, 
firſt demanding it; upon condition that they ſhould pay his 
debts, and aſſign him an income ſufficient to live with ho- 
nour. Henry his brother ſubmitted peaceably to the orders 
17 the parliament; though he probab'y might (had he 
* eaſed) have given the ney governors great deal of 
{| trouble, he being univerſally beloved. All Nillorians in ge» 


2; what condition was Erg/and at that time? 
It was divided into three parties; that of the Parlia- 


ment or Commonwealth ; that of Lambert, or of the Ar- 


_ my; and that of the Royaliſts, who did, not nnite till 
=_ ſuch time as general Monk had put himſelf at their head; 
| waiting only for an opportunity, to declare” for their ſpre- 


we | [3 25.07) 25) T9032, Sonnet mt $55 nei 
Did the parliament preſerve their authority 7. © 15 


bliged them to quit their ſeats; upon which a CoMM1TTEE 
or SAFETY, to whom they remitted the adminiſtration of 


a kind of government. we 
2. What was done by it? B 
A. I his committee, conſiſting of twenty- three )erſony, 
was very much oppoſed ; and the former parliament, 
-which had been 12 le n 
the whole authority in the hands of * 


44 


- 
” a 4 
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Richard was conlidered as a mere cypher, though he ſtil} | 


poſe Richard,” who did not prefume ti make the leaſt fe- 


A. Les; for ſome time, till Fleetabsed and Lambirt ob 


affairs, was conſtituted (the 26th of O&aber )* to carry on. 


ved in a forcible” manner, ſeeing * 


| * of the frontier towns, whilſt his 


i659. RiE#akd CromwreLr. 
ed to draw over Mom, governor. of Scotland, to fide with 


w_ What was the reſult of theſe ee! cabals 2 


J General Mont, whoſe. deſign was to reſtore - the * 
King took advantage of this opportunity, and declared 


your of the parliament. 


bling. The governor: of Port/mouth, and army fol. 
owing the example of Monk, ſeized Lambert, who was 
ent priſoner to the Toer; ſo that the /RUmMe PARLIA- 
WENT * it ane met again, the 26h of Wan, 


10 
2 Did * this revolution divert general Monk from bis- 


defi 

Te, 7 honed: his aid ofthe parliament a pretence 
for reducing his:army to obedience ; and then marched to 
Lindon, © whoſe inhabitants he won. He afterwards reſtored 
the parliament that had been ſecluded in 1648 z which in a 
ſew days, diſſolved itſelf, after having ſummoned, for April 
the 25th following, a free parliament in order to reſtore the 
King, 

p Was not general Mont traverſed in his views ? | 

Lambert, who had eſcaped out bf the Fever, where | 

le was priſoner, put bimſelf at the bead of a few troops; 
but was taken priſoner by — Tagoldfby ; fo that EET; 
Monk was not 25 iſappointed in his deſign. 

2, In what manner did he execute it? 

4. When all things were ripe 
Ling information thereof, and beſought him to depute 
oe pe perſon fo the parliament, to 5 their reſo- 


9. What meaſures dd the Kg take? th, 
4 He ſent Sir John Granville to nor 10 2 licieh 
leted to the parliament, and another to general-Afonk, 


doth which were received with joy; and accordingly it Was 
reſolved, that the parliament ſhould ſend. ſome = their 
members to invite his majeſty to returt 3 U upon which be 


wk, proclaimed King of PTY the» SS; * * 


2, Where was Charlerat that time ON a 1 
3 | 462 2 


187 


e afterwards ſeized on - 
was aſſem-- 


for'execution, he ſent the 


ea 


—EZ— — 
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A. At Brrda in Holland, whither the members went h 
wait upon him : The King embarking at the Hague, o 
Weane/day the 23d of May anded at Dower on Friday, with 
the duke of 7r4, the duke of Glomeefter, and à great nun- 
der of — 2 and entlemen His majeſty took coach 
een eee his fa anCing ; but about two-mil:s r. 
| he he go on — his brothers riding on his rig 
. N general Mont on his left; aſter which they en — 
to Canterbury, . the very nas the — te ay 
_ ont with the order of the gar 

owing his Majeſty came to Reckefer, — from es dy to 
Black-health ; 8 army being drawn up in St. Ge „ 
Field:. The lord - mayor delivered 1 to his Maj 
after which he was conducted through London: ( May 2qth, 
being his birth day) to his agel 4 with p 
the utmoſt joy and magniGcence ; the mation/ being nova 
defirous of reſtoring the regal power, =» before of expe die 
ing 1 it. ſery 
n and 
| | | $ 


\ 


| 
Ow ,us- It. XLVE King of England od 
| Aud Third 1 Great- Britain. 


e ee Eaperor. e 
ALEX AUE VII. 1685 83 105 oy 
88 1697 * * | 
LEMENT | 1090 ... ng of France, 
-InxocenT XI. 4 Lawis XIV. 10 
HEN was chib + prince crowned , 


* W. The def Hpril1661, being d. Cane 
What was his 2 ? 

He was liberal even to prodi . b. extremely © 
„ fo 92 80 in converſation, he ſeemed e 


— ” 
7 


2 — — 


= 166. Cw tres dbt: if ally 
ent u of doing good to all mankind. To-theſe was added, a 
, . gprigttly and witty genius, and -a wonderful conception. 
with He underſte od the intereſt of his kingdom better than any 
nun- of his miniſters. During his exile, he had applied himſelf 

coach to the ſtudy of phyſicks and mathematicks ; and particular. 
fron iy the building of ſhips, in which he had attained to a great 
nige proficiency. eſe qualities would have enabled him to 
cant his dominions, in ſuch a manner, as might have 
wellel en glorious to himſelf, and advantageous to his ſubject, 
ay ſol- and made him an arbiter of I rope; but he was too great a 
ce 1 lover of eaſe. He is juſtly blamed tor having had too great 
6a attachment to the fair ſex. | 

eth; 9, What did Charles do upon his firſt aſcending the 

throne ? p | 


„ with 4. He paſſed an act of indemnity, out of which forty-nine 

now ef the late King's judges were excepted, and ſentenced to 

carp WY dic. Ten only of were executed; the reſt being re- 

1 ſerved for other puniſhments, as impriſonment, bani ; 

and confiſcation of their eſtates. 

„What did at aw | * 7 7 

He repeal aws enacted in favour of a AM. 

lar ment; rewarded thoſe who had done M — 

nd; confiderable ſervice z reſlored the epiſcopal clergy to their 

benefces, of which Olia er bad deprived: them, for the 

lake of beſtowing them on the Preſbyterians ; And, in a 

word, ſettled things upon the foot on Which they flood be- 
fore the year 16400. ys - 

3 Had he any wars during — 5 | 

In 1664, he waged war againſt Holland. With re- 
bund to the reaſons of it, Charles never al 
general ones, except only the taking of two Brig 
the Fafi-Indies ; and to recover which, the States. Genera 
tad agreed that the Exgliſʒ thould go to law. 

5 Did any thing remarkable happen during this war? 

« Several naval battles were ſought, the firſt whereof 
was a very bloody one ; the duke of York who commanded * 
tte Egg fleet, giving the moſt ſignal tokens of an in- 
nepid courage, on this occafion, and triumphing over the 
Duch. This event happened the 3d of Jane, 2606. 2. 5 
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ſhip: mneteen others were either taken 


; off Sandwich, wherein Ruy ter behayed with the utmoſt bra. 


1866 
— 5 Ves; and ſwept away, in one year, 67,576 perſons; 


- Hague,” the 24th of Augu/, 1667; after which the fawow 
treaty called thę Triple Alliance, — 5 ſlipulated bene 
. 72 the Scbedes, and the Dutch. | 
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Q. Did the Dutch: ſuſtain pm loſs in this engagements 


A. Opdam their admiral Ioſt his life, * N with bis 
rnt or ſunk, 


with about 6000, men; and ſome affirm that the whole 
Dutch fleet would have been deſtroyed, had not Brownie 
prevented. the Engliſb from pgs 5 all the fail they could 
in order to purſue the enemy, while the duke was aſleep; 

though he had 2 ſtrict orders for that purpoſe, alt 


before his lying down. 
— the Eagliſb as good ſucceſs in the ohe ur 


— There were ſeveral vigorous rements between 
the two nations, but none of them deciſive, till that fought 


The Dutch, in June, 1667, ſailed; up the Medway, 

— þ Sar many of in Jan, . 2 — 

the King and the Dureh — equally frous of peace, it 
was concluded a little after. 

2, Did not a dreadful plague happen 3 in London, i in 


and the year following a raging fire broke out, wich 

conſumed 13, 200 houſes, beſides 89 churches, c. Pes. 

— talked vary variouſly with regard to the cauſes of thi 

3 2 „. Where Was the peace concluded between n England and 
0 


A. 1 Preda; and. proclaimed . in 10 and at the 


What was the motive of this alliance 2 ; 
As Lewis XIV had ſeized upon ſeveral. Os the 


6s cg Netherlands, and plainly ſhewed that he a ee 
8 dee monarchy ; it was t 


intereſt of all the other 
s of Europe to ſet bounds to his ambition. This cit 


— ; — engaged the Dutch to enter into a league with the 
Wings of England and Sweden ; and it was. concluded. ac 
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1677. on. 3 19 
BJ King Charter reap any advantage by this 


Fr It gave him an opportunity to. quiet the minds of his 
2 and make them acquieſce with the declaration he 
publiſhed for liberty of conſcience, Marcb 15, 16723 a de- 
tration calculated principally in ow: of the Roman Ca- 
wolicks; but the King was, obliged to * it, wwe the 
beginning of the year 1673 
75 Was the alliance VR Holland lftingt 
"Till March 28, 1672, when his ajeſty declated ; 
war 7272555 the States General, upon very flight pretences. 
Levis XIV. did the like the very ſame day, and the biſhop 
of Manfter a month after. The Elector of Cologn joined 
with TO 4 ; ſo that Holland was invaded by r powers 
at ON | 
"What was the reſult of this war? 3 
The Engliſh fleet, commanded by he 1. af York, 25 
baying Je that of France (whereof count 4 Etrees was 
admiral) engaged Ruyter, at olbay. The loſs was pretty *- 
equal on both ſides, and both aſcribed to themſelves the 
viftory. The year aſter, three other naval engagement: 
were fou pit, but neither fide triumphed. 
188 Fat was the ſucceſs of the war at land? 
The King of France, aided by the eleQor of Cole % ; 
marched at the head of his troops, took ſeveral of d 
principal cities in Holland, and advanced as far as Utrecht « . 
whilſt the biſhop of Munfer, at the fame time laid waſte | 
the province of Qwer-{/e, and attacked thoſe of Friefard ' 
and Groningen; ſo that the Dutch had only the two provin- 
ces of Holland and Zoaland left. But the Dutch afterwards 
checking the congueſts of Lewis, and Spain declaring war 
apainſt that monarch , he was forced to reſtore all he had 
conquered in the hi 1 Provinces, Maſtricht, and Grave 
Ribe, ypoy which a peace, was concluded the 28th of 
Fib 9. 1074 2 
ere he Eu 115 laticfed with the peace! "Fe 
2 Althoagh Lewis XIV. bad accepted of Kin Charles | 
as mediator of a general 'peate, nevertheleſs. the 505 
all that lay in their power to dhlige their ſoveteign 4 245 
clare war againſt France ; and þreſented ſtveral addreſſes to 


bim for that purpoſe, in the aa held anno 2. With 
ith 


4 


* 
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f - a With what temper did Charles receive theſe dee 
At firſt he promiſed (but in general terms Inlyſ o 
declare war againſt France. The King afterwards made 
cer complaints agaiuft the Houſe of Commons, for 
ir requiring him to conclude an offenſive and Der 
155 with Dutch. However, the Prince of 8 
ing in London about the end of the camp 
fame 27 ; and having, on the ch of Aa Hin 190 ponſed 
the eldeſt daughter o the. duke öf York, wat Ffls il mana- 
f Fra matters ſo well with King Charles, that he prevailed with 
Kim to conſent to join in à defeuſive league againſt the 
F rench, anno 1678. 
2. What was {ihe reſult of this confederacy ? © 
A. It came to nothing; notwithſtanding that Char!e: ni 
ſed an army of 30,000 men, as though be really intended u 
carry on the war. The Dutch ſeeing that Charles hag no 
thoughts af aſſiſting them, oye tk Zeus XIV. the 
27 of Nine guen, 80 che Hf day of Tu Ae e 
5 25 Kiog Charles etiploy ſelf during the 
ace 
A In op ppoſing the commons, who paſſed ſeveral afly 
againſt the Roman Catholicks, a 185 a'fo endeavoured. to ex- 
clude the duke of York from the ſuccefion, | 
2, In favour of wham were all t le commotions ri. 


t Da Of Jane duke of Monminth, ae ſon of Kin 
| Ebola; though the Ppartizans E not bleman r 
him to be legitimate. i 
By 3 was this bold old made ; 
2 he book of commons, 230, We, n Fm 
aned 2 a great m rity voices) for vaing 
abe of Ter | "RE the "i being font Fs to the Jo 
their concurrence, was thrown out. a 
How did King Charle; behave u pon this een, 
i . He declared +, he had never been married t 
1 e Je. the duke of Monmpurh's mother; after which his 
. Met either prorogued or diſſolved ſeveral parliaments, 
had n to 77 75 ſeyeral addreſſes to bin. for 


0 of the dul e of York, 
7 N en Oe tain, ſuch an dane to that 


ku, lc 3:3 4, SOIT 4M 
-- 1 — 
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"3 He Nn rofeſſed the Religion; and their 
hatred to —_— b 15 htened by 6 diſc gion, a plot in 
1678, hatched e Reman Catholicks, in which the 
duke was. concerned, (if the depoſition. of Bedive. on bis 
death-bed to the lord-chief-juſtice North, may be credited} 
ſor this reaſon the commons endeavoured to e bim 
the ſucce ſſion. "| 

Was not a Proteſtant lot gid to b o be cartied.on ? 

Ves; a plot againſt the 125 the duke of Nl. 
Tis pretended that Y this 3 called the Rye- hay heuſe 
plot, (from a houſe 0 


duke of York, in their return from Newwartet. We are 
farther told, that the conſpirators miſſed putting it in e ey 
cution, by a fire breaking out at New-market, in 16833 


which obli 

2 e this as it will, ſeveral being accuſed of havin 
in it, ſuffered death ; and among the reſt Jord 

1 The earl of He was found with his throat cut in the 

Tower. The duke of Monmouth, who allo had been im- 


peached, was in diſgrace ſome tim 27 but ROSS abraip- | 


ed his pardon, The earl of Sha 
there ended his days. 


ne 


Papiſts 

2 One Tita, Qares, who had turned Roman Catholick, 
nd been admitted among the Jeſuits, accuſed thoſe cr 

thers of having 
Proteſtant. religion. He farther aflicmed, * ho the Po 
the King of Fran, the 2 of York, and ſeveral 
nobility, were 


. fol conſpirac 
t followed t cimpeachments , ä 
3 75 King was very negligent in this affair ; 
bis rfl to — it, che parliament heard 3 but on and 
adus; and impriſoned many 

condemned —_ executed. Among them were ſeveral 
ſuits; and Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, 


Were theſe the o commotions d Fl 
King Charles s reign ? mM _— m 


<< 


that name near Hag ſdan in Hertford» 
Faire) the conſpirators had reſolved to kill the King and the 


d his Majeſty to return back ſoquer than he in- 


conſpired againſt the King's life, and the 


ices therein; and that Thowgs OA s 
or FR Togo Provincial of the Jeſuits i in Arlene en 


man Catholicks, who were 
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A. Moſt of his parliaments were tumultuous : The Sc; 
Preſbyterians took up arms ; maflacred Dr. Sharpe archh;. 
ſhop of St. Andrews, and committed great diſorders; but 
were intirely defeated by the duke of Monmouth. Great 
_ diſturbances happened alſo in London, about the election of 
ſheriffs. King Charles reigned, during the reſt of his life, 
without a —— ; obliged the citizens of Longer to 
ſubmit implicitly to his will, and deprived them of their 


rivileges. > 
7s "When did his Majeſty die? 


8 reigned near twenty-five ſince his reſtoration, 
And though he openly profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, he 


Catholick. | | 
2. Was he ever married? _ | 
A. Ves; May 21, 1662, he eſpouſed Catharine daughter 
of Don Tuan V. King of Portugal. That 2 
for her portion, two millions of cruſades, or about 300, oocl. 
ſterling, the city of Tangier, and the iſle of Bombay in the 
Eaſt-Indies. Catharine was born at Villa Ficio/a, the 14th 

November, 1638. FILE s +5736 | 
©. Did Charles leave any children? ON 
A. Ves; ſeveral of both ſexes, but all illegitimate, 

I Tray give an account of them. | 
A. By Mrs. Lucy Walters (or Barlau) be had Janes 
Scot, afterwards created Duke of Monmouth : by Elizabah 
viſcounteſs Shaun, Charlotte-Jemima, Henrietta- Maria: 
by Mrs. Catharine Pegge, Charles Fitz Charles, commonly 
called Din Carlos, created earl of Plymouth ': by Barbara, 
ducheſt vf Cleveland, Charles Fitz-Roy,* created duke of 
 Southanipton, © Henry | Fitz- Roy, ad duke of Grafton, 

George Hi Roy, duke of Northumberland,” Anne Fitx- Roy, 


| 


by Mis Fellen Gavyn, he had Charles Beauclerc duke of 
st. Mbuns, and another ſon named James, who died young: 
Louiſe de Querouille, a lady of Bretagne, created ducheſs of 
Port/mouth, brought him Charles Lenox, duke of Rich. 
mound : and by Mrs. Mary Davis, he had Mary Tudor, mar- 
ried to Francis; eldeſt ſon of the earl of N 5 al 


A. The 6th of February, 1684-5, aged fifty-four years, | 


nevertheleſs died (according to ſeveral authors) a Romas 


Charlotte, married to the earl of - Litchfield, and Barbara: 
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2 Was there not ſome ſuſpicion, A e to certain 
writers, that the King had been poiſoned ? 
A. Ves; for when his body 5 opened, there was not 
time ſufficient allowed for making exact obſervation on his 
fomach and bowels. In the next place we are told, that a 
few hours after his Majeſty's death, his body emitted ſo 
offenſive a ſmell, that the perſons preſent could hardly bear 
the room; a circumſtance very extraordinary 1 in one 7 of ſo 
healthy and vigorous a conſtitution as the King's, and which 
was no indication of an apoplexy. However I muſt obſerve, 
that few princes are ſpatched away ſuddenly, but immedi- 
ately the world is apt to aſcribe their death to foul play; 
eſpecially if the time and manner of it happen to be attend- 
with unuſual circumſtances. 

2. What other remarkable particulars happened i in this 

reign ? 

G The Bodies of Oliver, regte, &c, were taken aut 
hter of their graves, and hung up —— * In 1660, the 
ad. Royal 1 was founded. Blood ſtole the crown; 

o00l. the ſcepter ar a the globe, Abicb an are kept in the Tower, bar 
1 the was ſeized in the fact. In 1683, was a violent froſt in 
14h e and the year before, King Charles received two . 
| fadors ; one from the King of Fex and * 
W we pe) parger ox | | 1 
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Jau I, XLVIP King of England, - l 
And Fourth of Great- Britain. 5 

| toy 

From 1685 to 1688. « 

* 1 R ; | F . bea 

ak, luc tals N of France f 
Invoctur Xl. 1676 LZWIs 27 bis 160 5 
Lsororp. ; 1658 As: — 


= 2 ' / H O- ſucceeded King Charles I!)? 

4. The duke of Tori his brother, called Xi 

_- „the Second of Eng/and, and Seventh of Sctlad 

his Prince was born at Sr. Fames's, October the 14th, 

3 ed King the 6th of February, 1685 ; em 

crowned the 23d 1 Few monarchs hare e v 
grea 


aſcended the th ter acclamations of the peo» une 
ple than James. En fd + . uct 
2. Did not he enjoy ſome conſiderable poſt under the 
© - King his brother ? 8 | 


A. Ves; that of lord high admiral of Exg/ang, in which 
capacity he had commanded the Exgliſb fleet during the 
| 1 IN 4a 5 7 85 4 8 N 

2. What ames in the in is rein? 

| T He ſummoned two path= torn þ the — 4 meet i 
England, the other in Scotland, who granted him all bis ds 
 mands ; that of Scotland annexing the duty of the. excil 
to the crown for ever; and giving a yearly ſubſidy @ 
260, oo J. ſterling. The ERH parliament granted kin 
an annual revenue of above 2, oco, ooo J. ſterling. Tita 
Oam und Themas Dangerfield, were cruelly whipt, on . 
count of their depoſitions and diſcoveries with regard to ib 
Popiſh and Meal-tub plots ; and the latter loſt his life on that 
occaſion, - $66 
9, Dil 


* 
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2 Did not a faclon endeavour to boca he 


5% e, duke of Monmonth, natural ſon to the fats 
King, ne returning from the Locp-Countrits, whither he had - - 
3 at, and was received in, the little 
= 97 7 me in Degen, the 11th of June, 1685, at the 
bead of lofi ghty men only. 
2 '2, Wher einde did eat nobleman puis. in juſt. ' 
of his condu 
A. 4 Tit the” ſole” motive of his taking up arms, was to 
maintain the Proteftanc religion, which King James (whom 
he ſtiled only duke po, oo Bay to extirpate.” The - 
duke of Moumontb declared that his mother ha been * 
fully marrĩe l to King C Bare II. — 
Did he fucceed in His raſh enterprize ? * 2 
The duke advanced to Axminſter, and from thenge r 
Tanten, where he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, 1 | 
by the file and title of Famer II. He again marched out,” 
ud came. near to Bridgewater z where the King's forces, 
commanded by the earl of Fe coming u Anh lien | 
ke was defeated. The duke two days afier the battle, was 
ound in 2 ditch, and han hogs 1 fern (in order to > 
conceal himſelf) and having only ſome peaſcods.in his poc- 
* 13 probably bad ** only food during two | 
bete! IRE, he was cartied do che Teac. 
A fel bin afterwards 2? 33 
The King beivg g of opinion, that be would” te vote 23 
for him to ſacrifice rhe Aue to kis ſecurity, he 9 „ 9s 
e orders for his execution. That nobleman upon bis 
der, was not allowed the privilege of being ag od by We 
e common forms of law.” He loſt ki Ane 2 
71 6 3 
Was he dn who' had. talen me. 
2 . from th 3 5 
ear rom hand, | 
oth of May 1 e ng om he imagined. 
bald riſe in 2 As favoor ; but he was N unis 
ally, and being taken, . loſt his head, ee the | 
of June of the lame year, | 
2. Dia the executions Lad here ? . 


4. No ö 


55 Kend to particulars; 7eferies cauſed 29 to be executed at 
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A. No: and thoſe which followed were as. 8 
wo been known in any ape, if we r the inability of 
ee victims to do mi Wieſe firſt who. fell under 

15. 7 5 43 chief-juſtice * 75 he being ent ihto the 
well with ſpecial n of Qyer and. Terminer) wa 
Alicia hz Ne, à gentlewoman ——.— eighty years. old, 
and widow of the Jord 128. one of the Judges of Charls 
She was tried for concealing Mr. Hicks, a Preſbyterian mi. 
niſter of the duke of Monmouth's party, and Richard Ne. 
tber; (the latter heing a foreigner, and, the former in no 
roclamation when the j 2 brought hex in three times x: 
ty; however, at laſt ene s: threats prevailed ſo far, 
* was found guilt and beheaded, . But not to de- 


- Dorcheſter ; 80 at Exeter ; and Prerst ti 4 5 places; be 
| 8 above 500 perſons, her 239 (according to 


dhe moſt modeſt calculation) were execute J and their quits 


_ = ry, to the great annoyance of p K In Londen, E. 
we. on 


i 4 ”.- Hdherents in making his e I'omit, for fear of tinn 
3 5 5 2 4 N 4 great many COM actions mai 


: 1 Is 43 miſerable creatures; for, by oh f 
_ 9125 dramas beating, and trumpets founding W 
| 5 og her herſelf at his. feet, and mere 
bd ; e, B 


beg ont 
_ Jag on eh After he had ſatiated K el gs 
| - , _ ſhocking cruelty to ke th the J weman do 


1 hat ſhe ran ran diſttacted. 


„eee 


e of Monment' 


5 Was he the only inſtrument in theſe barkarlies? ., 
Colonel Mirł likewiſe played the butcher am pg ck 
10 Taunton, aber e de- 


nged- there, with pipes 


feat, he cauſed go men tg - 


ſport at their execu at; * action ee 

Shs Kirk 1s almoſt ſacred le. A young woman throw 

. Ber b Hrotho's ; 

©. cops uaded her to proſtitute he If to him; Promi- 
s condition, , at her petition 1 


mene the fa her. jp | u 
| the Ko, where he be e 
fad ſpectacle Bad 6 frong an ef on the ill 


1 . melee 4 -26þ1 125. 
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4, That of alderman: Corniſb, ſheriff of London, a; gen- 
an very well beloved, who, in October, was committed 
Mugabe, and a week after tried upon an indictment of 
h.treaſon ;- for having conſpired againſt the life of King 
l II. together with lord, Ruſſel, &c. in the Be, ef 
xt; and though there appeared maniſeſt contradictions, 
the depoſitions of the evidences ; he nevertheleſs - was 
idemned and executed as a'traitor, the 23d of October; 
8; Mr. Bateman, a very eminent ſurgeon, was alſo 
cuted for treaſon. 5 : 
9. What ſteps did King Fame: take, in order to eſtabliſh 
e Remiſþ religion? 5 | 
4. He attempted, at one and the ſame time, two equally 
ficult things. The firſt was, the ſetting himſelf: above 
laws; and the ſecond, the changing of the eſtabliſhed 
gion, For this purpoſe, he diſpenſed with ſeveral of 
; officers and counſellors from complying with the Te. 
?, After this, a ſet of judges, corrupted by James, gave 


a their opinion, that his Majeſty could diſpenſe with the - 


nal laws in caſes of neceſſity; and that he himſelf- was 
e only judge of that neceflity. To this reſolution King 
mes chiefly owed his misfortunes. * 


2, What other meaſures did he take, to introduce and | | 


4. He ſent a circular letter to the biſhops, with an order 
phibiting-the inferior clergy from preaching: upon con- 
prerted points of divinity ; however, ſome of them would  - 
tt comply with that command. Dr. Sharp in particular) 
dor of St, Gilis's, and afterwards archbiſhop of ork, 
tpatiated on ſome points of controverſy; which being told 
King, he. was very urgent with the biſhop of A. do 
Ede Doctor. hs | 4 3 

Did the prelate gratiſy his Majeſty's defre? © 
4. He refuſed to obey Ns orders ſent him by the Kings 
ho eited him to appear before the new ecelefiaſtical com- 
ion, compoſed of biſhops: and laymen ; the lord chan - 
lor Jeferies being one of the judges of this court. 
2, What ſentence was pronounced by it? | 9 
4. The biſhop - was fabbonded from the function and 
tion of his epiſcopal office, and from all ecclefraſticat 
nüdiction, during his Majeſty's pleaſure. Dr. Sharp was 

| ;/; 
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likewiſe ſuſpended. Mr. 7ohnfton, a clergyman, havitg 


Cambridge. 


with the higheſt teſtimonies of joy, and thanked his! 
jeſty in addreſſes. In a word; all parties were hig 
. " ſatisfied with it, except the members of the church g 
England. | | | 


peal the penal laws and teſt ? 


ſtanding which, that ambaſſador met with a very ill 


made his public entry at 


* 
” 
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dreſſed a writing to the army, was pillory d, whipt cru 
and ſentenced to pay 500 marks. The King alſo w 
lated the ſtatutes of the two univerſities: of Oxfard 4 


2. Did James ſtop here? | 9 

A. He, for the better bringing in of Popery, had aly 
entertained a reſolution of granting liberty of conſcieng 
and, for this purpoſe, publiſhed a declaration, in 169 
which he firſt ſent into Scotland, where it was receive 
unanimouſly by the council, and promulgated in all pu 
of that kingdom. 

I: What reception did it meet with in England? 
A. The privy-council - approved of this declarati 
which was almoſt the ſame with that publiſhed in 8 
land; except that the King expreſſed himſelf therein, 
much more moderate terms, with regard to his abſaly 
power. ; | | 
2. How was this declaration received by the people? 
A. As it ſeemed calculated in favour of Diſſenters of 
denominatians, the ſeveral ſectaries in England: receivedi 


2. Could his Majeſty prevail with the parliament to 


A. Although he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to brag 
them over, he nevertheleſs found it impoſſible for him i 
effect it, which occaſioned him to diſſolve it; though k 
had reaſon to be ſatisfied with it upon all other 
counts. ö 

: 2, What other marks of abſolute power did King Jan 
ive | 
e A. He ſent Roger Palmer, earl of Caftlemain, to K 
to reconcile his three kingdoms to the Holy See; notwil 


tion from the Pope, He alſo cauſed count Ferdinand Dail 
to come into England, in quality of the Pope's nuncio, vi 
indſor. | 
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9. Nhat effect had the ſecond declaration for- liberty of/ 


ronſcience ? 
A. Sancroft archbiſhop of and the biſhops of 


i. Aaph, Ely, Chicheſter, Bath and Melli, Peterorangh, 
and Fr refuſing to order this declaration to be read in 
the ſeveral churches of their. dioceſes, were committed pri- 
foners to the Toaber; but being tried in the court of N 88 
cb, were acquitted, 1 

- 9, What happened during this interval? | 
A. The Queen was ſaid — be delivered of a prince i 
oth of June, 1688, on which occaſion the Romanifs tri- 
umphed, while the Proteſtants were aſtoniſhed and terrified. 
His Majeſty's ſubjects after the birth of this | Prince, re- 
ſolved to oppoſe his deſigns with vigour. E 
9, How did they act? | 

4. The Epiſcopalians uniting with the Diester, re: 
ſolved to ſet the Prince of Orange on the throne. is * 
this view ſeveral noblemen went, on various pretenceg, 
yery early to the Hague, in order to confer there winx #2) E 
the Prince of Orange, who being firmly reſolved to ſet 
himſelf at the head of this party, ſecured to himſelf: the | 
afitance of the princes his neighbours, in caſe France 2 g 
ſhould attack the | States-General during his abſence.” - -z1 
The prince afterwards equipped a fleet. with all * 1 yu 


ſecreſy. F 
L. Could he keep this ſecret from taking vent? ny 


4. Mr. Skelton, King James's envoy at the: Hague, Ti 
ſent ſome account thereof to his ſovereign: : ds like w / 
did Mr. Verace, of Geneva, by the ſame canal. Here 
erer, no regard was paid to theſe Letters 3 whether from: - 
in effect of too great a ſecurity, or from the gurt of © - 
Sunder/and's refuſing to communicate them to his! Mae. 


jelly. | 
2 How did Lewis xIV. behave in «this e 


17 Tis ſaid that he d King Fake 
army of 30,000 men, but that the Ar 2 Ss 3 
vented his acceptin of this aid. Many 3 2466 3 
wes Janet refuſed fſuecour, How: * 2 * "32 I 
ſhould have no 0 occaſon for r. | 2% 
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5 Dad promiſed the King to intercept the enemy, but did net 


been invited into Bng/and by a great number of, the nobi- 
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2 What meaſures did his Majeſty take, at laſt, again 
E 


rince of Orange? 

A. He appointed the earl of Feverſbam general of hi, 
army, and the earl of Dartmouth commander of the flee 
| which conſiſted of 60 ſhips, 28 whereof were of the line 

He then aboliſhed, but with regret, the eccleſiaſtical con. 
miſſion; reſtored to the city of London its ancient charter: 
removed all the Romiſb magiſtrates, and put Proteſtants 
in their places; and took off the biſhop of Land 
- _ faſpenſion, | . : 

Did this change in the King's meaſures, prevail with 
the Prince of Orange to lay aſide his enterprize ? 

A. No; the latter. ſailed from Holland, accompanied by 
Marſhal Schomberg, Counts de Solmes and ds Naſſau, Meſſn, 
Auverquerque and Bentinch, and ſeveral other perſons of 
quality, the 19th of October, 1688; with a fleet compoſed 
of 50 men of war, 25 frigates, as many fireſhips, and 
about 400 victuallers and tranſports. There were twelve 
or thirteen thouſand forces on board of thoſe ſhips, 

< Was their voyage ſucceſsful? . | 

The whole fleet was ſailed out of port, and had be. 

n to ſteer its courſe, when a- ſtorm-aroſe, which obliged 

ie prince to return back into the-harbour ; however, he 
put to ſea again the 1ſt of November, 5 

8 not the King of England a fleet to oppoſe that 
of the Prince of Orange ? 5 
A. Ves; the earl of Daytmouth, the Engliſß admiral, 


once ſhew himſelf; and the prince after. ſtaying. between 
Calais and Dover for ſuch ſhips as were not come up, land- 
ed his forces at Torbay, the 5th of Nowember, without 
ing with the-leaſt oppoſition ; upon which he imme- 
diately publiſhed ſeveral declarations. 1 
2. What was the purport of them? | | 
A. The prince of Orange declared therein, that he had 


lity of that kingdom; and that the ſole motive of his com- 
ing was to prevent the ſetting up of a tyrannical powet, 
and the ruin of the church of England, which would ve- 
Feeſſarily be followed by the abolition of the fundamental 


* 


'$ 
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int 9, Did not the Zng/ib oppoſe the Prince of Orange's 
| re ? | | | 
bs WY , No; the greateſt part of them juſtly conſidering him 
s their deliverer, perſons of diſtinction eame daily ĩn to the 
n prince. The lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of Clarendon, 
n. vr, the firſt officer in the army who declared againſt Ring | 
Janes ; he winning over patt of his forces, at whoſe 
nts ze marched towards Exeter, which the Prince had taken a 
* lle after his Ne . 3 
55 2. How did the King behave in this juncture? 
8 4, He went to Saii/bury, where his army then lay. The 
rery day after his arrival (November 19.) ſeveral df the 
principal officers declared, in a reſpectful manner, to their 
general, that they not in conſcience fight againſt the 
Prince of Orange; by which the King found, that rhere 
vas no dependence on bs army. 2. SIA 
2 How did ſome great perſons in the King's army be- 
have ? "Gb: ASA EBT; | 1 
4. Prince George, the dukes of Ormond and Grafton, ' 
the lord Churchill. (his Majeſty's favourite, and afterwards 
the immortal duke of Mar went over to the 
Prince of Orange; with ſeveral pther perſons of diftinc- 
ton: particularly Princeſs An, the King's own dadgh- 
kr * 1 


9. What meaſures did hib :Majeſty take? 
| : Finding there was no cruſting hi 


0d returned back 10. Lauer; In Order ag e "<4 
* kapital. 2 | g 5 > 2 * 3 F.- 3 ä * —— BN * 
nd. Ry What courſe did he take, to cheek the progreſs f 
e enemy? | 1 57 r * 
„He afembled, in London, the few lotds ſpinkeml fk 


temporal, who were then in that city; and ſent commiſ- 
boners to the Prince of Orange, to negociate with him 3 de- 
caring that he would call a free parliament, which was ap- 
pointed to meet the 15th of Famary. The King after- 
wards fropoſed, that the two armies ſhould keep at an 
tqual diſtance from London. „ | | 
5 How did the Prinee receive this propoſal?̃ . - 
4. Very well; after which he made ſome propoſals #6  B 
ks Majeſty, which the latter was going to accept, when _ 
ſu 5 ſuppoſed) 3 with his Romi ung ot 

| 3 | 


* 
* 


| | N | 
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they exhorted him to retire into France. They alſo niſt 5 
ſo many fears in the Queen's mind, that ſhe went to Fru Daen 
with the Prince of Wales. Lewis XIV. received her, 1 3:1 
Verſailles, with the higheſt marks of affection. he roc 

2. Did King James continue any time in London ? frigat 

A. Fe left it in the night, between the 10th and 11thy proce 

December, 1688; accompanied only by Sir Edward Hal 
Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. Abbadie, a Frenchman, one of the 
Pages of the back-ſtairs, in order to croſs over into Fra 
and they went on board accordingly ; but having put ing 
ballaſt the ſhip that was to carry them, his Majeſty yy 
ſeized at Fewerſham, by ſome of the populace, who, x 
firſt, uſed him very roughly; but the earl of Winchells 
lord-lieutenant of the county, coming, he perſuaded i 
King to return to London. 24-4 

2. How did the Lords, who were in London at this jus 
ture, act? : | 

A They deputed four of their body to wait upon! 
Majeſty, to beſeech him to return to Hhzteball ; afſur 
him that he ſhould be received there with all the reſpet 
due to him; and immediately his coaches were ordered i 
go and fetch him. | n 

O. Did the Lords in queſtion obey theſe orders? 

A. Ves; and brought back the King to Londen, ind 
which he made his entry the 16th of December, about fo 
in the afternoon. His Majeſty was received with ſuch & 
clamations there, that one would have imagined he was 
turned from a ſignal victory. | 

2. What was the Prince of Orange doing all this time? 

A. He ordered ſome forces to London, who ſecured lis 
Ball; and then ſent and deſired his Majeſty to leave tl 
capital, and retire to Ham, a houſe belonging to the ducies 
of Lauderdale. 5 : 

2, Whither did the King go! 
A Havivg aſſured the Queen that he would follow ie 
immediately, he defired to withdraw to Rochefer, vin 
was granted; and the ſame day (the 18th) the Prince( 
Orange came to London, when the people made boneim 
for joy of his arrival, though they had done the ſame 
two days before upon the King's entering it; ſo verſatiei 
the populace, | __ 
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9, Did the King ſtay any time in Rochefter ? | 

Z. No; he got privately out of his chamber the 23d of 
December ; and being accompanied with only the duke of 
Brwwick his natural ſon, and Meſſrs. Sheldon and Abbadie, 
de rode to the ſea-fide ; when embarking on board a little 
frigate, he landed ſafe at Ambleteuſe in France, whence he 
proceeded to St. Germains. | 


INTER-REGNU M. 


tum December the 25:h 1688 70 February the 13th 
| | following. | 


2X17 HAT meaſures did the Engh/s take, after their 


King was withdrawn ? | TD 
A. The peers being met, ſent an addreſs to the Prince of 


Orange, defiring him to take the adminiſtration upon him- 


of the kingdom by the ſtile and title of the Convention, 
which was ſummoned for the 22d of January. PK. 
Tell me the reſult of this convention. | 5 
The houſe of commons declared the throne vacant, 
by the King's abdication; but the houſe of lords were ſome 
time before they would aſſent to this, and required a con- 
ference with a committee of the commons, on that head : 
At laſt, thoſe who had the true intereſt of their country at 
heart prevailing, the throne was declared yacant. | 
2. What farther ſteps were taken? | | 

4. Several forms of government were propoſed ; but the 
| Prince of Orange giving the Convention to underſtand, that 
he would return back into He/land, in caſe they declared 
the Princeſs, his conſort, Queen, without allowing him to 
ſhare with her in the regal power; they reſolved to offer 
him the crown alſo. 4 5 


. 2 What 
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ſelf, till ſuch time as they ſhould have aſſembled the eſtates 5 
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9, What was the final reſolution of the Convention 
A. It was agreed by them, that the Prince and Prince 

of Orange ſhould be proclaimed King and Queen joint; 
and the adminiſtration of affairs veſted in the hands of th 
Prince, Mention was made but once concerning the Pring 
of I ales; ſome lords having moved to have an enquiy 
made into his birth, which propoſal was at laft prudently m 
jected. I he Princeſs of Orange arriving the 12th of I. 
bruary, 1688-9, ſeemed very well ſatisfied with the reſoly. 
tions that had been taken ; when ſhe and her conſort ze. 
cepting of the crown, which was offered them by the ty 
houſes of Convention, were proclaimed, February 13, King 
and Queen of Great. Britain, by the names of William and 
Mary, to the inexpreſſible ſatisfation of the judicious u 
unbigotted part of the nation. — 
I. Was King Janes ever married? ny 
A. Twice; firſt to the lady Arne Hyde, daughter to El. 
nuard Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, and lord high: 

Ir > me of England, which nuptials were not made publi 

1661. | \ | 
Who was his 1 | | 
Maria Foſepha of Efe, daughter to Alphonſo of F 

duke of Modena, by Lazrenza Mortinozzi. " 
| 2: Had he any children by them? | 

| A. By his firſt wife he had four ſons, who died in thei 

infancy ; and four daughters, two of whom only lived t 
the age of maturity, wiz, Mary, born in 1662, and mu. 
ried anno 1678, to Wilkam Naſſau, Prince of Oramge, (il 

terwards King Wilkam III.) and Anne, born the 6th d 
February, 1664, and married the 28th of July, 1683, 
Prince George of Denmark, fon to Frederick III. King d 
Denmark, and Sophia Amelia of Lunenburgh. 

2, How many children did his laſt wife bring him? 

A. A ſon, named Charls; and another ſon (Jane) 

called the Prince of Wales, born the 1oth of Ju 
1688. | 

2. Were there not daughters by this ſecond venter? _ 

A. He had three in Exglard; and after his exile i 

France, he had a fourth, born at S7. Germains, the 18th f 

une 1692 ; but ſhe did not long ſurvive her father. H 


likewiſe had four natural children ; three by Mrs. * 
8 0 5 f 
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bella Churchill, and one by Catharine Sedgley, counteſs of 
Derchefier *. . 

9, When, and in what place, did King James die? 

A. At St. Germains, the-6th of raw, <4 1701, in the 
ſaty. eighth year of his age. | a 

5 What were the qualities of this prince? | 

' Hiſtorians who have written with impartiality, give 

him the following character: That he was a kind father, 
z tender huſband, a good maſter, 'and would have been a 
good King, had he not been miſ-led by the wicked mini- 
ters about him: That as his moſt bitter enemies cannot 
deny, but that he ſhewed a great bravery on ſeveral occa- 
fons, when duke of York; fo his beſt friends are obliged 
to confeſs; that he had more piety than reſolution, when 
King of England: In a word, that the religion he proſeſ- 
ſed was the ſource of all his misfortunes, it being highly 
robable, that his reign would have been propitious, had 
le himſelf been a Proteſtant, or his fubjects Naman 
n | 


C 


WII IIa 


* This lady was named Catharine alſo, She was firſt married to the 
ul of Anglefta, who uſed ber ill, and arts gh, the “ 
exerciſe to ber patience ; for wwbich' ſhe was remarkable. Being divorced” 
from that nobleman, by the unanimous conſent of the Houft of Petro, ſhe 
married John Sheffield, duke of Burkin re, 'wwboſe great tenderneſs 
compenſated for all the injuries ſhe had ſuffered undgr the earl of Aingleſes.. - 
Ge brought the duke ſeveral children, bo died young, Edmund excefted. 
After the deceaſe of ber laſt tonſort, this ſon formed ber only 75 e taking. 
inexpreſſible care of his education, and expoſing berſelf to all the dangers of” 
the ſea, for the ſake of improving it, But Hetfven thought fit to deprive ber 
of this Ble g xo, whit rack an «rrow into ber breaſt ſhe could t 
draw forth, This lady 2 ntany virtues, and war particularly ARin- 
kai for ber affabi/tty and ge » She bad a heart could feel far the 
difreſſes of others, and a ſpirit to relieve them with magnificence. She did 
wt think ber bigh flation vw ber from the reſt of mankind, but looked! + 

berſelf as ſent into the <rorld to do them all the good offices in her fitnottt,. . 
n 42 7 5 e did honour to Ber 1 _ bome, «Bans ne 

tht of a 0 approached ber : F fe became leſs confpicuour, as 
fe drew — ahve; be this . the great weight of ber ſore 
row, which baſtened it, to the inconſolable grief of all ber ſincere. friend's,. 
thre being ſome who only wore ove, par ance of juch ,—The bumans rrader- . 
will not be diſaleaſed at this ſmall tribute of pratitutde (drawn from the life 3 
paid by the author, to that latly's memory, for which be ſhall ever retain tbe 

*ft veneration 3 and e ly as i cannot be ſuſpeFed of flattery, be 
lung nothing either to bepe or fear from ber ſucceſſort, 


K 5 


% * 


- ALEgxanper VIII. 1689 Ming of France, 


the uſual magnificence. 

it for King James. King William's party prœvailed only in 
8 Londonderry, of which: Mr. Walker, acler man, Was choſen 
. + ee and moſt remarkable defence. The town of [- 


| greſs ? 
| a 168g, at the head of a body of Engl — mh 
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WILLIAM III. and Maxy II. making ile 
XLIII“ Monarch of England, 


And Fifth of Great - Britain. 
From 1688 to 1701-2; 


Po es, Emperor, ff 
Innocent YI 1676 LROTOoI p 1659 
InoocenT XII. 1691 LEWIS XIV. _ 16g 


crowned ? 


Wien were King 2 and a May 
A. The 11th of April, 1688, in ** min ſtur- abley, with 


3 Did 2 ſubmit ? 
The earl of Tyrconnel maintained the greateſt part of 


the north, and ſeized the towns of XMilmore, Colraine, Imi. 
firings and Londonderry, King James landing at Kinjal, 

the 12th, arrived at Dublin the 24th. The city df 
governor, being beſieged by an army of King Janes, made 


g diſtinguiſhed itſelf alſo greatly. 
8 * the arms of King James make no farther pi 


A. The duke of Schomberg landed on the 13th of 4s 
which King James . to ent him but the 2 
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cated monarch not being able to bring him to an engage 
ment during the whole ſummer, marched to 5744,70 
winter there. 


9. Had King James better ſucceſs the following year? 
A. No: King William, accompanied by Prince George, 


the duke of Ormond, and ſeveral other noblemen, crofſed 


into Ireland, and arrived there the 14th of June, 1690; 
when joining duke Schomberg, he marched towards Dublin 
with 35,000 men and 60 pieces of cannon. 


9. Did King James ſuffer the rival monarch to get the 


'ſtart of him? 


4. The former with above 25,0co men and 12 pieces 
of cannon, advanced to meet King William, and reſolved 
to fight him at the 2 of the Beyne. Accordingly both 
armies engaged the firſt of July, 1690. | er 

2. What was the ſucceſs thereof ? 8 
4 King James had ordered his ſoldiers to fall upon 
the troops that had paſſed a ford at S/ane-bridge ; during 
which the Iriſb diſputed another paſs at O/d-bridge, wit 
the brave duke of Schomberg, who there loſt his life, after 
having acquired immortal glory ; but as the order was 
not obſerved ſoon enough, the right wing was broke, 


"ſpite of the great bravery of the duke of Bernt, of 


chevalier de Hoguincourt, (who then loſt his life) and of 
Hamilton, who was taken priſoner. In this battle King 
James loſt t500 men, and King William about 500, Aﬀter 
this defeat, King James retired to Dublir, where ſtayis 
but one day, he proceeded to Waterford, whence he failed - 
for France, King William then laid fiege to Limerick ; but 
being obliged. to raiſe it, returned to England the 6th of- 
September, | CIP => wr 
2: What happened next? - 
4. The year following (1691) the King of France ſent a a 
freſh body of forces into Ireland, which joining thoſe of 
the late King, formed one body. Several battles were 
fought, but with ill ſucceſs on King James's fide ; and in 
that of Agbrim, ( July 12th) St. Ruth, the French general 
who commanded the army, was killed; after which the 
Exgli general, (of whom Gin4/e was the chief) took all 
the ſtrong holds, and even Limenich, (where Tyrconne/ was 


lately dead) which ſurrendered upon very honourable 


terms, 


- 
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terms, the 3d of 'Oober, 1691 ; and this was the laſt ef. 
' fort made by King James. | 

9. Did the Scots acknowledge them alſo for their ſoye. 
reigns ? . | | 
| — They were proclaimed King and Queen in that king. 
dom the 11th of April; and three noblemen being ſent 
London to preſent them with the crown, and adminiſter 


| coronation oath ; this was done accordingly at Whitehal, 


the 11th of May, _ | 
» 2. Were King William and Queen Mary engaged in no 
other wars ? | | 
A. As the King of France exerciſed all manner of hoſt 
lities upon the Engliſß, upon pretence of aſſiſting King 
James; not to mention that England, by the treaty of M. 
miguen, Was obliged to take up arms againſt any power 
who ſhould infringe it; King William, by a manifeſto, 
publiſhed the 7th of May, 1689, declared war againſt the 
NF theſe having before declared it againſt the Em. 
peror and the United Provinces. 2 | 
- 2 Did Eng/and continue undiſturbed during his Ma 
jeſty's abſence in Ireland? 26 
A. No; a horrid conſpiracy was carried on in Londen, 


and other parts of the kingdom; but was happily di. 


covered by the wiſdom- and activity of the Queen. The 
French fleet appeared upon the coaſt, in order to aid the 
conſpirators ; but though they had a ſtrong faction, bet 
Majeſty took ſuch prudent meafures, that the enemies were 
repulſed. However, the French beat the confederated En- 
glihiꝭ and Dutch fleets, the zoth of June. | 

2, Did not the news of this plot haſten the King's retwa 
into England? 5 

4. Knowing himſelf ſecure in the Queen's conduct and 
vigilance, he ended the campaign, and did not retum to 
London till the 11th of September. 

2. What happened in Holland ? N 1 

A. The King went thither about the middle of Jama 
1691; and it being then very difficult to land, his Ma. 
jeſty went on board a ſloop, attended by the: duke af 
' Ormond, the earls of Devonſbire, ' Dorer, Partland, c. 
where he continued the whole night, expoſed to the n. 
- _ gorous ſeaſon, The ice was froze ſo. prodigiouſſy __ 


jelty got to Gorer ; whence he ſet out immediately for the 
, and arrived there the 19th of January. 


. Whar reception did he meet with ? 


J Though the Dutch. were greatly ſurprized at his ar- 


rival, (they not having received the leaſt notice thereof, 
and ſo were not ready to. receive him with the magnifi- 


cence intended) they nevertheleſs expreſſed the higheſt _ 


teftimonies of joy, and ſome days after he made his 
public entry. The triumphal arches, and the reſt of the 
mp, were the leaſt. part of the ſolemnity; the King 
— received with the acclamations of the people, who 
ave the utmoſt demonſtrations of their zeal and affection 
him. > 
2. What actions did he perform in Flanders? 
A. His Majeſty, at the opening of the campaign, put 


himſelf at the head of his forces, and thoſe of his allies ; 
but not 2 been able to bring the enemy to a battle, 


he returned, the 13th of April, into England, which the 
8 his abſence, had governed with her uſual 
wil Om. 8 | . | | 


75 What happened in 1692 ? ; 

4. The king gained a famous naval victory over the 
French, the agth of May; they, by their own confeſſion, 
loling ſeventeen of their beſt ſhips, among which was the 


admiral. However, it is certain they loſt more; not to 


mention that a great number of tranſports were burnt in 
the harbours. | ; 8 


2: What could induce the King of France to hazard a 


hattle, knowing that Senators would be ſo very fa- 
tal to his kingdom, in cafe he loſt it ? 


A. He depended on the ſucceſs of a new conſpiracy in 


England, headed by lord Prefon, &c. he flattering himſelf 
that it would extend to the Eng/ih fleet. a 


2. Did not the King of Great-PBritaiz ſuſtain ſome loſs 


in the above-mentioned campaigns ? es Be. 
A. His Majeſty had the mortification to fee Mons and 


Namur taken, of which his allies were the occafion, by 


their not furniſning him with forces ſufficient to ward off 
a blow he {aw impending. However, he reaped this advan- 
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that it was not without great hazard of his perſon bis Ma- 


. 
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tage by it; I mean that his preſence prevented the Frag 
from extending their conqueſts; but then he had the mi. 
fortune to leave the Frem#+ maſters of the field, in the ba. 
tle of Steenkirk, and nevertheleſs he came off with prex 
-honour ; his Majeſty diſputing the victory with ſo much 
bravery, that he left his enemies no poſſibility of reaping 
any benefit by it; ſo that the only advantage nin by 
them, was barely that of having fought. 
2, Was not another conſpiracy carried on againſt hin 
in 1692 ? | | 
A. N Frenchman named Grandwal, undertook to aſſaſ. 
finate King Villiam in Flanders; but the horrid plot be. 
ing happily diſcovered, and the wretch fully convicted of 
the ſame ; he was ſentenced to the puniſhment due to tra- 
tors, and executed at Eyndenhowen, the 13th of Ag, 
1692. | . 
2. What exploits were performed in 1693 ? 
. A. About the 18th of Ju, the battle of Landen wa 
fought with a ſucceſs reſembling that of Steentirt. The 
conſederate forces behaved with all imaginable bravery, 
and King William ſignalized himſelf on this occaſion, 4. 
bout the 1 of September following, they laid fiege 
to Charleroy, which was obliged to capitulate ; for the bad 
ſeaſon making the roads impracticable, it was impoſſible 
for the army to advance to ſuccour that city. They allo 
- took Heidelburg. | 3 
28 Relate the moſt conſiderable events of the year 
1094. | ; | 
4. The moſt remarkable were the loſs of the illuſtrious 
Queen Mary, who died of the ſmall-pox, the 28th of De 
cember ; and the eſtabliſhment of the bank of England, 
| I Give the character of that Princeſs, 
A. A ſolid piety, and an uncommon goodneſs, adorned 
her ſoul. She had a great ſweetneſs, accompanied with 
majeſty; and an air of grandeur, without the leaſt tinfure 
of pride or affectation. Her conduct wss admirable ; and 
ſhe entertained the fincereſt affection for the King her con- 
ſort, which he as kindly returned; a virtue the more 
worthy of applauſe, as it is ſo rarely found among the 
_— In fine, ſhe paid an entire ſubmiſſion to the will of 
Ber Creator, of which ſhe gave convincing prooſs in her 
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expiring moments, as ſhe indeed had done in the whole 
tenor of her life. The King irterred her with great mag- 
nificence. : 
JD. Did not her Majeſty's death give a new turn to af- 
fairs? | 
4. No: for though the King diſcovered a ſorrow equal 
to the great loſs ſuſtained by him, yet it was not poſſible 
for this to abate his courage; he croſſing into Holland, 
and arriving there the 14th of May, 1695. He then put 
himſelf at the head of the army, as his Majeſty had done 
in the preceding campaigns. | 
9. What was the ſucceſs of this campaign ? 


A. The French, reflecting how much blood it had coſt. _ 
them to take Namur, and the ſtratagems they had been 


forced to employ, thought that after having ſtrengthened _ 
the fortifications ſo much, it would be impregnable. Ne- 
vertheleſs King William laid fiege to it: but as the confe- 
derate army could not hinder marſhal Boufers from throõw- 
ing himſelf into it with a powerful ſuccour, and that the 
garriſon conſiſted of above 15,000 men; this, joined to 
the good condition of the place, cauſed the Frexch to laugh 

publickly at the attempt. _ 8 
9. Had not the latter forces ſufficient to raiſe the 

- 


A. They had a ſtronger army commanded by marſhal 
Villeray than the befiegers ; upon which they began their 
march, and advanced towards Namur, where the marquis 
de Guiſcard was governor. However, they did not dare 
to make the leaſt attack, though the ſeaſon was not unfa- 
yourable ; nor the rivers ſwell'd with floods, ſo as to hin- 
der their croſſing; as had been the caſe two years before 
when King William marched/to-its-faccour, 

2, How long did this ſiege continue? 9 
4. The trenches were opened the kath of July; the 
city capitulated the 4th of Auguft ; and the caſtle ſurren- 
dered the 1ſt of September, N. 8. Thus the King of 
Great-Britain fabdued, in leſs than ſeven. weeks, by the 
fingle force of his arms, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the 
world, defended by a ſtrong garriſon, and in fight of an hun- 
dred thouſand brave ſoldiers inured to the fatigues of war. 


2. By whom was the kingdom governed, during the 


King's abſence ? 
* os | | 5 A. By 


ns 
- 
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A. By a regency compoſed of feven of the nobility, q 
his majeſt had : appointed before his ſetting our. * 
2. Did he find the government quiet and undiſturbed x 
is return? | 
A. Yes, in outward appearance, but it ſhook internally, 
with dreadful convulſions, which were fomented by a grey 
number of factious perſons, 8 
2. Aſter what manner ? | 
A. A freſh conſpiracy (firſt diſcovered by Meſſ. Pendy- 
gras and de la Ru} was carrying on, in 1694, 1695, and 
1696, of a more horrid nature, and more dangerous in itz 
conſequences, than all thoſe hitherto ſet on foot; it being 
no lets than for aſſaſſinating of King #illiam, and reſt. 
ring King James tothe throne. 7 5% 

Who was at the head of this plot? 

We may affirm, that it was, in one ſenſe, Kin 
Janes himſelf, as it was concerted in his favour; =. 
that he had given out ſeveral commiſſions for taking up 
arms. Þ 


of it which affected King William's life ? 
A. We are very much in the dark as to that matter. 
Thoſe who are for diving into this myſtery, muſt examine 
the ſeveral facts and circumſtances, and thence form a 

9. Relate ſome of thoſe circumftances. | 
A. Great preparations were carried on in France, both 
by ſea and land, but upon what deſign no one could tell; 
nevertheleſs, when the time for putting them in execution 
was come, that myſtery was cleared up. The King of 
France, who never revealed his projects, except when te 
fancied himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, Hoke publickly of the re- 
- oration of King Fame, as à thing that muit inevitably 
happen; in con nce whereof the latter came to Ca- 
lan, the 18th of February: but being detained a day or tw 
by contrary winds, advice was brought him, that a _ 
Tacy had been diſeovered againſt the perſon of King Vi 
lam, which was to have broke out preciſely at the tim 
when the French were to land in the kingdom. 


D. What ſleps did King Janes take, when he heard of 
4 * 


, thus news? 


2. But was the abdicated monarch concerned in that pan 
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J. Inſtead of purſuing his point, as one would have 
naturally thought that prince ſhould have done, had he 
relied upon his perſonal, bravery, the ſtrength of his fleet, 


1 bis land forces, and the adherents he had in the kingdom, 
(who could not be much leſſened, ſince not above thirty or 
Kh forty perſons were ſeized) he, I fay, inſtead of this, waited 


for the event; but when the abdicated monarch found 
that the King's perſon was out of danger, and that he 
ſhould be obliged to meet his Britiſb Majeſty again in the 
feld, no farther mention was made of crofling into Exg- 


ind WY ; and the foldiers, with their commander, withdrew 
5 without making a fingle effort. 5 
10 Did not theſe ſeyeral attempts againſt the King's life, 


exa his "Majeſty fo far, as to make him 
to nes himſelf by force of arms, and. ſuch like juſt 
methods r 1 < 
4. King William carried on the war with the ſame mode- 
ration as before; and pardoned all the traitors, except 
Charnock, King, Keys, Sir Jabs Frient, Sir William Perking,. 
Roctæuoc , 'COranburn, Lowich, and Sir 7obn Fenevick, who 
7 e Ye eve ths pages ace 
- 2. In what manner did he receive the pr m 
2] Ne though the had aged his kingly dignity 
A. As tho war had a his kingly dignit 
only; and that nothing perſonal had 3 in 5 


nighty conteſt, wry. 5, 
2, As the peace we are ſpeaking of Tedounded- ſo 


$8 $$ 8 


— 
& 


oth | ating 

ll; ome to his glory, was it not allo of great advantage do 

* 4. Undonbtedly, fince it ſecured to that monarch ts 
he poſſeſſion of three kingdoms, whoſe ſceptre he owed © 

4 the affection of his ſubjects, and which he Rad ſo dine 5 

bl defended with his word; not to mention that it p PRESS 3 
3 him the reſtitution of his principality of Orange, claimed. © 

- 2 right, of which he had been unjuftly diſ- 

bd polleſſed. . | | . 14 
1 L. Where, and when, was this famous treaty, whick 


gave peace to Europe, concluded? 2 3 
4. In 1697, and ſigned September 10th, at Ryfwick, 2 
palace belonging to King Villiam, ſituated between the » 

Hague and Delft, in Holland ; a circumſtance * ro- 
e 


s 


o 
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flects great honour on that prince; and is a manifeſt proof 
that he was conſidered as the arbiter of peace and war, 
2, Was the peace of Europe ſecured by this treaty ? 
A. King Villiam reflecting, that the death of Charle; II. 
- King of Spain, which was ſuppoſed to be near at hand, 
would involve Europe in freſh troubles ;- and likewiſe that 
as the Exg/iþ had diſbanded the greateſt part of their 
forces, they would have little inclination to engage in 
another war; his Majeſty took freſh meaſures, in order to 
prevent the evils which threatened Europe; and concluded, 
Auguſt 19th, 1698, a treaty of partition with France, with 
regard to the Spaniſb ſucceſſion, in caſe that King ſhould 
die without iſſue. 
Did the French punQually obſerve this treaty, after 
the King of Spain's deceaſe? | „ 


A. No. | | 
I What meaſures did they take? | 


As there is great room to ſuſpe&, that the ſole mo- 
tive of the French King's agreeing to this treaty of parti- 
tion, was merely to amuſe King William and the United 
Provinces ; immediately after the King of Spain's deceaſe, 
which happened November 1ſt, 1700, N. S. Lewis XIV. 
ſeized upon the whole Spaniſb monarchy, by virtue of the 
laſt will and teſtament, which his ambaſſador at Madrid, 
in conjunction with cardinal Partocarrero, had prevailed on 
his Catholic Majeſty to make. 

2. What colour did the court of France give to this vio- 
lation of the partition-treaty ? «5 | 
A. The French miniſters declared, that their ſovereign 
had neglected the letter of the treaty, and adhered to the 
ſpirit of it. | . 
2 Was King Villiam ſatisfied with this interprets- 
tion? „ 
A. He prudently concealed, for ſome time, his deep re- 
ſentment for this affront; and having formed, in 1701, 3 
new alliance with Holland and the empire, he pointed out 
to the Erg/i/þ their real and genuine intereſts ; and was pre- 
paring to revenge himſelf by open force on Lewis XIV. 
and to ſettle the balance of Europe, when a fall from his 
"horſe, near Hampton-Court, haſtening his death, thereby 
put an end to all his great and ſalutary deſigns, 

OED 13 | | | 2. When 
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9. When did this Prince die? | 8 

4. The 8th of March, 1701-2, at Kenſington palace, he 
being in the fifty-fecond year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his reign. 25 . 

9. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this monarch. 


4. King William was of a middle ſtature ; not well-. 


ſhaped, and ſomewhat round-ſhoulder'd ; he had an oval 
face; a light brown complexion, and a Roman noſe ; his 
eyes were lively and piercing, and he never looked fo well 
23 on horſeback ; as though nature had formed him to 
command in the field. But the defects of his body were 


e by the perfections of his mind; he being en- 
du 


with a quick, ready, attentive, and penetrating ge- 
nius; a ſound judgment; an admirable forecaſt ; a ſtrong 
memory, and a calm and intrepid courage. Beſides Dutch, 
which was his native language, he ſpoke French extremely 


well, and Eng/i/þ and German tolerably; he underſtood a. 


little of the mathematics and fortification, but the ſcience 
in which he was beſt ſkill'd, was the art of war. He had 


| complete knowledge of the ſeveral intereſts of the princes 


of Europe. He was indefatigable in the field, and in the 


cabinet; ſeldom truſting to his generals or to his ſecreta« 
ries, but iſſuing his orders verbally, and writing all diſ- 
But theſe 


patches of any importance with his own hand. But theſe 
good qualities were not without ſome alloy; he being cove- 
tous to a fault, and exerting his liberality (whenever this. 


happened) in the moſt profule manner. As he knew little 


how to reward, he knew as little how to puniſh; his cle- 
mency being ſometimes as ill- judged, as at other times his 
ſeverity. War was his greateſt delight, and hunting and 


ſhooting were his uſual diverſions. - He loved the company 
of witty men, and had à particular affection for the cele- - 


brated Monſieur de Sr. Evremond. In a word, William 


Prince of Orange, and King of Great: Britain, was one of 


the greateſt men of his age. He had declared himſelf, on 
all occaſions, an enemy to tyranny and oppreſſion ; and, 
after preſerving his own country, was the deliverer of Eng- 
land, and the defender of the liberties of Europe. 
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Der not the Death of this Prince oecafion ſome 
3. changes in Great-Britain, and the poſture of af- ' 
fans in E . | | 


A. It at firſt caſt a damp upon ſuch of the Brits 
as had Been the late King's friends, who were diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Whigs, and threw the Daich into the ut - 
moſt conſternation. But Arne Stuart, ſecond: daughter to 
King James II. and the illuſtrious conſort to George Prince 
of Dimas; ſucceeding King William III. ſoon diſperſed 
all their fears, by her declaring that ſhe was firmly re- 
ſolved to carry on the ſame deſign, which her predeceſſor 
had formed, in order for reſtoring the balance of power in 


; 2. What 
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What was this deſign ? . le 

J To force the King of France to recal his grandſon 
Philip, whom he had ſeated on the throne of Spain; and 
to beſtow that realm on Charles, the Emperor Leoppld's 
ſecond ſon. This was the chief motive of the grand alli- 
ance that King Hillam had entered into with the Emperor 
and the States-General, anno 1701; and to which the Kings 


of Pruſſia and Portugal, the Duke of Savey, and ſeveral 
other princes afterwards acceded. | | 


tion ? 

4. It being debated; in the privy council, whether war 
ſhould be declared againft France and Spain, it was carried 
for the affirmative by a plurality of voices. 

9, Did not this affair meet with oppoſition in the coun- 
F | 


le know to be frequently no more than mere namks, 
rented to impoſe upon mankind ;) viz. the. Tories, or 


moderate temper. The former, at whoſe head was the earl 
of Rochefler, uncle to the r by the mother's fide, were 
for engaging in the war only as auxiliaries ; but the Whigs 
the chief of whom were the dukes. of Dewonßbire and So. 
nerſet, infiſted that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make 
pool the engagements of his late Majeſty ; and the earl of 

arlborough, ſeconded by the earl of Penbrote, cauſed the 


clared againſt France, the 4th of May, 1702. 
5 What was the event thereof? | 
An almoſt uninterrupred ſeries of Le victos 
li 


tows nes and triumphs, on the fide of the allies, and particu» 
hed larly of the Exgliſè, during nine years ſucceſſively. 

ute 9, What were the moſt remakable tranſactions in Flan- 
to Lr 3 

ince A. The French army, under the command of marſhal 
ried Poufflers, having taken the field early, inveſted Key/er- 
7 re- N and droye the forces of the allics to the very gates 
efſor of Vimegurn; but no ſooner had the earl of Maribarougb 


Put himſelf at the head of the confederate army, than the 
French 


9, Did the Queen herſelf form this glorious refolu- 


il ? % Br 
4. It conſiſted of two different parties (which wiſe peo- 


rigid friends to epiſcopacy ; and the Wigs, or thoſe of 4 


ſeale to turn on the Yhigs fide ; upon which war was de- - 


* 
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French themſelves were obliged to fly, and keep on the de. 
fenſive; and were alſo diſpoſſeſſed of the places they hell 
in the Spaniſh Guelderland, wiz. Venlo, Ruremonde, and $t. 
5 after which the allies took the city and citadel 
of Liege. | | 
2. What were the united fleets of England and Holla 
doing in this interval ? s 
A. The 21ſt of May her Majeſty declared his roy 
highneſs George Prince of Denmark, lord high admiral of 
England and Ireland. A reſolution having been taken to 
execute a project formed by King William for the ſtormin 
of Cadiz, a good number of land- forces were ſhipped d 
accordingly, under the duke of Ormond; but whether it 
were owing to the miſcondu@ of ſome of the commanders, 
who bent all their thoughts on the plunder of port Sz. Ma 
ry ; or to the diviſion which aroſe between Sir George Rovke 
the Engl; admiral, and the general of the land forces 
the attempt upon Caaiæ proved abortive. 
What action did the fleet perform in its return to 
England ? WEEN 
A. The admiral being informed by Mr. Beauvoir, chap- 
lain of the Pembroke, that a French ſquadron, conſiſting of 
thirty men of war, under the command of Monſ. Chatzas x 
+ Regnaul!, together with twenty-two Spaniſb galleons, rich- 
ly laden, were arrived at Vigo; he, in conjunction with 
the duke of Ormond, attacked them, the 12th of Other, 
and took or burnt them all: after which the Engl; feet 
returned home, laden with plunder to the value of above: 
million ſterling. i 
'S: What were the tranſactions in 1703 ? ; 
The duke of Marlborough opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of the important town of Bonne, which 
was reduced in a few days. Afterwards the French acting 
defenſively, within the lines of Brabant, his grace be- 
ſieged and carried the town and caftle of Hay; and thi 
being done, the Eng/i/ general propoſed attacking the 
French in their lines; but that point being debated, it wi 
judged impraQticable ; ſo that the allies were obliged 
to end the campaign with the ſiege and conqueſt of Lis 


burgh. 
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bei ſuperiority in Haly, on the Rhine, and in the very 


Er : non 22h. 
9. Why did not the French exert themſelves this year in 


bei policy was to ſtand on the defenſive, whilſt 


teart of the empire, gave them the moſt ſignal advantages. 
For whilſt the Joke of Meriborough was purſuing his con- 
queſts in Flanders, Prince Eugene had gone from Italy, in 
order to ſolicit reinforcements at the court of Vienna; and 
the duke of Savey, who had lately entered into the grand 
alliance, was in the utmoſt danger of being forced out of 
his dominions, Rad he not been immediately ſuccoured, in 
n almoſt miraculous manner, by count Starembergb. 
Count Tallara had made himſelf maſter of the town of Bei- 
lac, and retaken the ſtrong fortreſs of Landau, after de- 
ſeating.the, German army at Spire; and the eledtor of Ba- 
uni, either from a principle of ambition or reſentent, 
having declared in favour of France, had ſeized the impe- . ' , ul 
mal cities of Ulm, Rati/bon, Aug ſourgh, and Paſau; ang 

being ſtrongly ee by great ſupplics of mem and mo- "Ii 
ey rom France, he there T the whole empire trems- 


ble, and threatned to march directly to Lien. 0 
Y What was done in this delicate junQure?,-:- + 1 723 
The Queen of Exgland, in 1704, by the advice of her 


niniſters, took the generous reſolution of ſaving the em | 
pie; and the duke of Marlborough the principal author ß * 3 

this grand project, having ncviled with the States Genera! 
to concur therein, he put himſelf at the head of the confe= :: 
lerate army; marched into Germany with incredible ſpeed ; 
drove the French and Bavarian. 4 the intrench ments x 35 


which they had: raiſed at Schellemberg, in order to pass, * MN 
bs crolfling the Danube; took the town of Denawuerſ , > Il 
tuated on this river; and being afterwards joined: by a -\* 8 
Wderable body of forces under the command of Prince. Bu; - 


e, theſe two illuſtrious heroes, the 13th of Aagy/t, ak, | |: 
S. attacked the French and Bawvarians at Blenheim, Were 


ttey gained a moſt ſignal and complete victory; aſter 
wich they drove the French out of Germany, reduced Las Er 
dn, and conquered all Bawaria. 0 1 85 1 N "i 
9. Was the duke of Marlborough properly rewarded for. . © 
te important ſervices he had done the empire: 
* - 


— 
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A. Abſtracted from the principality of Mind./ly, 
which the Emperor beſtowed upon him; the rich tropf 
he brought from Bavaria, and the conſiderable preſem 

made him by ſeveral German princes ; that great genen Wi 

at his return to England, was' honoured with the thanks a0 
applauſes of both houſes of parliament ; and the Query 
gave him Woodfteck park, where ſhe cauſed to be built fy 
im, at her. own expence, the ſpacious palace of Bly. 
beim, to perpetuate to diſtant ages the memory of his vie 
tory. This year Sir George Rooke, after having taken th 
almoſt impregnable fortreſs of Gibraltar, the 14th of Juh 
engaged the French fleet commanded by count 4 Tonia 
off of Malaga, on which occaſion the victory remained 
doubtful. . : | 

2. Were the allies equally ſucceſsful in all other pan 
this year ? 8 | 


4. Very far from it; for though Eng/and and Hella ; 
ſent ſuccours to the Portuguexe, they yet were not able inn the 
prevent the Spaniards from making ſome little conquels {Wand he 


and the French diſpoſſeſſed the duke of Savey of ſeveniliih the 
ſtrong holds in ß. INE 
ö 2. What actions did the duke of Marlborough perſom var; 
n 170 - . bin . 

A. He firſt marched at the head of the beſt of the 
confederate army, towards the Moeſellt, in order to executt 
a grand defign on that ſide; but whether it were that the 
death of the Emperor Leopold, which happening at thy 
juncture, retarded © the preparations the Germans were tt 
make; or from their uſual dilatorineſs, Prince Lexi: 0 
Baden having failed the Engi/> general, by not ſendny 
the troops, artillery, and other neceffaries, which: tix 
empire had engaged to furniſh for the ſiege of Saar-Lewy 
the duke of Marlborough was obliged to return with ge 
precipitation into Flandern. | | 
2. Did not the French take advantage of his abſence! 

A. Yes, they ſoon recovered Huy and Liege: but whilt 
they were taking meaſures, in order to prevent the duke] 
return to Flanders, that able general, by his prodigiol 
diligence, got the ſtart of then drove them out of Lug 
diſpoſſeſſed them of Huy, and forced them to retreat withil 
their lines, which he levelled, and rhus put a great ext 


* 


country under contribution; and the Dutch frontiers 


lein e extended by the taking of Levee and Santuliet; but 
phie nua the allies were attacking the latter (a very inconſi- 
reſents A erable place) the French ſurprized the garriſon of Dit. 
enen What was done in Germany ? "5 
ks . The ſudden retreat of the duke of Mar/berough from 
ert de Melle, having elated the courage of the French on 
allt or What fide, they recovered Triers and Homburyh, and at- 
 Bln-WW:cked the camp at Lauterburgh ; but the Germans, Who 
1s vie- Wefended it, having gallantly oppoſed marſhals 4 Villarr 
en then Marſin, till ſuch time as Prince Lewis of Baden 
f drawn together troops ſufficient to reinforce them; 
aaa Whey forced the French from their lines, and diſpoſſeſſed 
mained mem of Dreſenbeim, Haguenaww, and other poſts z and the 


zrmans extended their quarters even into the enemy's 


country. 
9, Were the allies as ſucceſsful in Portugal? 


Hollal 4. The earl of Galway had ſucceeded duke Schomberg, 
able in the command of the Eng; forces in that kingdom; 
> und having, by his wiſdom * and. vigilance, reſtored order 


to the confederate army, fortune at firſt proved pretty fa- 
yourable to them, by their taking of Sa/vatyre and Mar. 
dan; and diſpoſſeſſing the Spamards of Sarcas, Valencia, 
Alcantara, and Albuquerque; but they failed of their main 
delgn, (the reducing of Badejar by an unhappy accident 
that happened to the lord Galway, he lofing his right 


hat te hand; whence he was forced to leave the direction of that 
at thy fcoe to baron Fage!, whom marſhal de Te/7 obliged to raiſe 
ere 1. it, | 

ues 2. Did any remarkable tranſaction happen in other 
en 1 Wh 
hb 08 4. The moſt memorable event this year, was the re- 
Lui dacing the city of Barcelona, and the whole province of 
| gen Catalonia, under the power of King Charles III. This 


grand project had been formed by the Prince of He/+ 
SVarnfiadt ; but, though this commander had been un- 
fortunately ſlain in the attack of Montjuich, yet the earl 
of Peterborough went on with ſo much vigour and reſo- 
tion, when he ſaw the ice was broke, and that he him- 
gef ſhould reap all the glory of this enterprize ; that mak- 


ng dimſelf maſter of Barcelona in a few days, the whole 
| L. „ 
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principality ſubmitted to him, 
of her Majeſty 

©, Why did not the F 
force to ſuccour Catalonia? 

A. They were attacked from ſo many quarters, that 

Was impoſſible for them to make head againſt all; nt n 
mention their having followed a plan this year, that di 
not meet with ſucceſs; which was, to 

war in Itah, as it exhauſted them both o 
ſo that, keeping upon the deſenſive in all other parts, they 
exerted their utmoſt efforts, in order to oppreſs and reduce 

the duke of Savey; but this prince maintained his ground 

with the moſt heroic bravery ; and the campaign ot 1706 
changed the face of affairs entirely, 

2. What were the chief events thereof? 

A. France, that ſeldom fails of new reſources, had for. 
med, in the beginning of the year, three grand projets 
whereof the fi;ſt was totally to ruin King Charles's par 
in Spain; the ſecond, to diſpoſſeſs the allies of all ther 

. conqueſts in F/anders ; and the third, to put an end 9 
the war in /taly, (as was obſerved) by drivin 
gene back to the Trentin, and forcing the du 

from his c 
dominions. 


2. Did theſe mig 


and implored the protedig 
ench ſend immediately a fy 


ut an.end to the 
men and money , 


f 


Prince Ei. 
& of Sary 


apital; this being the only city left him in all by 


hty projects meet with ſucceſs ? 
No; they every one miſcarried: in the firſt place, 
Sir Zohn Leake, arriving very ſeaſonably to ſuccour Bar. 
celona ; and, upon his approach, having obliged count 4 
Toulouſe to retire with the utmoſt precipitation, who with 
the French fleet, kept the town blocked up by ſea ; King 
Philip and marſhal 4e Tes, who were carrying on the 
ſiege of that place by land, were forced to raiſe it the 
more haſtily, as the carl of Peterborough was beginning to 
harraſs them with a body of troops he had juſt drawn 
together. This event happened the 12th of May. N. 8. 
a day very remarkable on account of the ſun's ſuffering 4 
total eclipſe. In the ſecond place, the duke of Mar. 
, Eleven days after, entirely defeated, at K amillin, 
rench army commanded by the duke of Bavaria, 
and marſhal de Yilkeroy : which victory was followed by a 


general 


neral revolution in the Low-Countries, where an un- 
interrupted ſeries of conqueſts attended the conſederate 
amy ; Louvain, Malines, Liere, Bruſſels, Antecerp, Ghent, 
and Brug#s, opening their gates to them. In the third 
lace, Prince Eugene having, by his great ability, remov= 
ed the ſeveral obſtacles laid in his way ; and by one of the 
moſt memorable marches ever known, having joined the 
duke of YJawoy ; theſe two Princes attacked, even in their 
yery trenches, the French army commanded by the duke 
of Orleans and marſhal de Marfan, with ſo much reſolu- 
tion and bravery, that they routed them totally. This 
event happened the -th of ptember, N. 8. and was im- 
mediately followed with the relieving of Turin, which 
having ſuſtained a ſiege of four months, was reduced to 
the urmoſt extremities ; -and, ſome time aſter, with the 
total expulſion of the French out of all ey; a bitter pill 
to them, though they gilded it over by a treaty concluded 
at Milan, by which they engaged themſelves to evachate 
all the ſtrong holds poſſeſſed by them, in King Philip's 
name, in Lombardy. A 3 ; | 
9, What became of this Prince, after the fatal blow he 
received at Barcelona? 88 
A. Ee would never have been able to return again into 
Hain, had the allies but made a proper advantage of the 
favourable opportunity with which they were preſented, 
of conquering the whole kingdom. Tis true, indeed, 
that marquis de lat Minas, and the earl of Gakway, WO 
commanded the confederate army; after reducing A.. f 
tara, Placentia, and ſome other 8 marched immedi- 
ately to Madrid, which, ¶ June 24th) acknowledged King 
Charles III. But King ae inſtead of geisg ide 8 
join them, with the ſame diſpatch, (whether it were owing | 
to a miſunderſtanding that happened between that monarch's_ © - 
firſt miniſter, and- the earl of Peterborough ; or from the 
jealouſy which the latter entertained of lord Galway, and 
the apprehenſions he was under, leſt he ſhould deprive him - 
of the glory of conquering all Spain; 28 Charles, I | 
ſay, went to pay his devotions, very unſeaſonably, at No- 
tre Dame de Monſerrat, and afterwards made a needleſs - 
riſt to the city of Saragaſa HIER on the other hand, — 
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earl of Peterborough amuſed himſelf in the kingdom of 5. 
lencia. Thus neither of them joined the Poriugueze am | 
till after it had, during a long time, exhauſted itſelf to 0g 
| Purpoſe, in the neighbourhood of Maarid, and the camp 

of Guadalaxare ; and they had thus given King Phijy 
time to return into Spain, at the head of a vigorous ar 
ſuperior army; a circumftance which obliged the allies tg 
retire with great. precipitation into Valencia. This yea 
is likewiſe memorable, for the Union of the two kingdom; 
England and Scotland, which took place the 1ſt of My, 


1707. NES 
2 What were the remarkable incidents in 1705 
A. This year plainly ſhewed the viciflitude of all things; 
for the French, having made greater efforts to recover their 
loſſes than the allies did to improve their victories, fortune 
ſeemed to declare in favour, of the former. In Spain, the 
earl of Ga/way having attacked, very unſeaſonably (with. 
. out King Cbarles's conſent, and againſt the advice of the 
earl of Peterborough) the Spaniſh army, much ſuperior to 
his own, at Almanxa, commanded by the duke of Bu. 
wick; he was entirely defeated, the 25th of April, and 
forced, with the ſhattered remains of his army, to- abandon 
the kingdom of Valencia, and-to retire into Catalonia. This 
victory having 1 up the Spaniards, they diſpoſleſſed 
the Portugueze of Serpa and Moura, and afterwards took C. 
vidad Rodrigo; during which the duke of Orleans beſieged 
the city of Lerida with ſucceſs. On the other hand, mar- 
Mal Villars having forced the lines and intrenchments of 


contributions from the duchy of Wirtemberg, would cer. 
tainly have puſhed on the conqueſts of his victorious army, 
had not the elector of Hanover, (late King of Great-Bri- 
tain ) who took upon himſelf the command of the forces of 
the empire, (reinforced by the Saxons whom the duke of 
 Marlberough ſent him) checked the progreſs of his arms; 
or rather, had he not been obliged to —— off large de- 
tachments in order to ſave Toulon, to which the duke of 
Savey and Prince Eugene, aſſiſted by the Exglißb fleet un- 
der Sir Cloude/ley Shovel, had laid ſiege. The Engliſb were 
ſo much the more affected with the ill ſucceſs of this great 
enterpriſe, as the duke of Mariborougb had ene 
! | k 
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pot in vain, to bring the French to an gement in 
Flanders, they always keeping in inacceſſible intrench- 
ments, In fine, the Emperor was the only ſoverei 
:mong the confederates, who this year had the art of fſh- 
ing in troubled waters; for whilſt both his friends and ene- 
mies were employed in other parts, his forces compleated 
the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, But, ſpite of the 
various ill ſacceſs of laſt campaign, the two houſes of the 
frſt parliament of Great-Britain, as a teſtimony of their 
zeal and affection, preſented an addreſs to her Majeſty, 
„ berein they declared; That no peace, could be ſafe or honour - 
er , for ber Majeſty, or ber allies, in caſe Spain and the Weſt 
ne ladies avere ſuffered to remain under the government of the 
the % of Bourbon. C | Spas 

ch. * ſteps did Lewis XIV. take upon the news. 

thereof ? , #7 "ROY 

— A. He hoped to make the authors of that addreſ: por 
of what they had done ; and being puffed up with the ſmall 
advantages gained by him in 1707, he formed two 282 
projets for the year 1708. The firſt was, to make the 
dominions of the Queen of Great- Britain, the ſeat of the 


eg var, and to fix the Pretender, whom he ſtiled King James 
G. l. upon the throne : the ſecond to drive the allies from 
gel de conqueſts atchieved by them after the battle of Ramil- 
1ar- In: But both theſe enterpriſes met with a ſucceſs equal to 
s of be raſhneſs with which they had been undertaken, and 


fortune, which ſeemed to waver the foregoing year, now 


avy 

. turned the ſcale in favour of the grand alliance. The Eng- 
my, % baving put to ſea a ſlrong ſquadron of forty men of 
Bri. Var, under the command of Sir George Byng, in February, 
s of Wh vfich was much earlier than the French expected; the 
» of Pretender, who was on board their fleet, did but juſt new 
ms; himſelf on the coaſts of Scatland, he not daring to go a- 
de- Kore; and thought himſelf very happy, in having eſcaped 


ine purſuit of the Eagliſs, who took one ſhip, with ſeveral 
of his officers on board. 


vere 9 Did the French gain their point in Flanders? 
Treat A. Yes, the credit which the Elector of Bavaria ſtill 


preſerved in that country, joined to the artful management 

6! count 4% Byrgbyct, ſo far influenced the inhabitants of 

Chant and Bruges, that they immediately opened their gates 
L 3 a 


— 
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to the French troops; and as the dukes of Vendome and 
Burgundy, who commanded them, had gained a day's march 
over the duke of Marlborough, this muſt infallibly have 
greatly perplexed the allies, had not monſieur Labere, po. 
vernor of the caſtle of Ghent, amuſed the enemy during two 

days. Whilſt theſe things were doing, Prince Eugene joined 
the duke of Marlborough, with a reinforcement of above 
30,000 Inperialiſis; and theſe two heroes having marched 
with great diligence to the camp at Leſines; croſſed the 
Dender, and afterwards the Schelde at Oudenard ; came up 
with the French near this laſt place, which the latter flat. 
tered themſelves they ſhould carry, before the confederates 
could advance to ſuccour them. The French generals might 
indeed have avoided coming to a battle ; but depending on 
the advantage of the ground; and the ſuperiority: of their 
forces, they reſolved to venture an engagement, but had 
occaſion to repent; for now victory declared in ſavour of 
the allies; and knew no other heroes than thoſe ſhe had 
crowned with never fading laurels at Blenheim, Ranellies, 
and Turin. As the ground gave even the confederate in- 
fantry ſcarce an opportunity of engaging, that of the French 
was ſoon broken and routed ; and woald have been totally 
defeated, had not the night favoured the retreat of the 
ſcattered remains of the French army, which withdrew to 


Ghent and Bruges, in order to take breath. The Princes of 


France, and the Pretender were ſad eye-witneſſes of this 


defeat; but the electoral Prince of Hanover (late King of 


Great- Britain) who was in the' confederate army, fought 

with the utmoſt bravery, and acquired immortal glory. 

This action happened the 11th of 72, N. 8. 

| I What did the victors after this? ; 
A. They marched and laid ſiege to Life, a city of great 

importance. This very bold enterprize ſurprized all Eu- 


repe, and alarmed the French, who, in the mean time, ex- 


erted themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to prevent its, ſuc- 
ceeding. Their generals, although reinforced by the gar. 
riſons of ſeveral places, which the duke of Beravict had 
brought them, did not yet dare to attack the army com- 
manded by the immortal Marlborough, that covered the 
ſiege; but contented themſelves with cutting ſrom the * 
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all communication with Bru/e/s, which city ſupplied them 
with all their ammunition and proviſions. Hereupon the 
duke of Marlborough thought of an expedient ; for this 
general, having ſent for a ſmall body of forces, which, 
under the command of general Er/e, had alarmed the 
coaſts of France, and taken poſt at Lingen; he, by that 
means, opened a communication with Offend, whence he 
ſent for a conſiderable quantity of all neceſſaries. Duke 
i: V:ndome having notice of this, ſent Monfieur de la Motte 
at the head of 24,000 men, in order for him to intercept 
it; but general. Webb, whom the duke of Marlborough 
had diſpatched with 6000- men to 2 the convoy, 


ht tota ly routed the French at Wynendale ; whereupon the 
on convoy arriving happily at the camp of the allies, the 
er city of Liſe ſurrendered ſome days after, wiz. the 23d of 
ad Ober, 1708, N. S. but the beſiegers, being tender of the 
of lives of a brave ſet of men, and willing to preſerve a work 
ad ſo very perfect in its kind as the citadel of Lie, carried it 


on only by ſap. _ | 
What did the French after this? 


allies. For this purpoſe, duke de Yendome, having won 
the poſt at Lefingen, and cut off the communication of the 
allies with Oflend, by means of great inundations between 


of Bruges and Newport, and by their intrenchments along the 
tis Schelde ; ſent ſeveral parties into the field in order to har- 
of . raſs the Dutch, and particularly to plunder and ravage the 
bt diſtri of Bois. le duc. But the generals of the allies be- 
Ty, ng indefatigably intent upon their buſineſs; and the duke 


& the country of Artois, and the diſtricts of ' Furzes and 
Dixmude ; the Elector of Bavaria, as his laſt refuge, 


men; but general Paſchal, the governor: of that city, ſuſ- 
'vith the duke of Marlborough, having routed the French 


Wo guarded Scheld, came, or rather flew, ſo ſeaſonably 
to their aid, that the duke of Bavaria was obliged to re- 


L 4 m 


They redoubled their efforts, in order to diſtreſs the 


of Marlborough having found means to get proviſions out 


marched to attack Bruſſe/s, at the head of 15,000 choſen 


tained the ſeveral attacks of the enemy with ſo much reſo- 
lation and bravery; and Prince Eugene, in conjunction 


tire (November 27, N S) with the utmoſt precipitation 
and confuſion; ſome days after which, (December g, N 2 
| ar 
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marſhal Bouffiers ſurrendered the citadel of Liſſe upon hy. 
nourable terms. *Tis very probable that the French ima. 
gining that as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, the alliz 
would content themſelves with the conqueſt of this in. 
Portant place, they thence had been induced to ſepara 
their army; but the duke of Marlbcrough and Prince By. 
gene, who were affected with the loſs of Ghent, reſolved t 
take it before the end of the _ 40 inveſted 


was obliged to ſend a large detachment to reinforce mat. 
ſhal Villars, he, by that means, was prevented from ſend- 
ing any detachment towards Ronſon. The duke of Oh 
leaus, indeed, diſpoſſeſſed the allies of the city of Torta; 
and chevalier d' Hasfield of thoſe of Denia and Alicant; but 
Sir John Leak and general Stanhope, gained much 1 
advantages over King Philip ; the former by * 1 { 


ver. 
ill 
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ilard and kingdom of Sardinia, to the obedience of King 
Charles; and the latter by the conqueſt of Port- Mabom 
and the whole iſland of Minorca, which he preſerved for 
the Britiſb nation. On the other hand, the Spaniards hay- 
ing kept upon the defenſive in *. the Portugueze 


army, reinforced with ſome Englißſ troops, put Moura and 
derbe, which had been abandoned by the enemies, into a 
fate of defence; and, making an incurſion into Andaluſia, 


' got ſome plunder there, 


2. What remarkable tranſactions happened in Germany ? 

A. The Elector of Hanover, with ſome indifferent im- 
perial forces, and but ill provided, baffled the deſign 
which the duke of Bavaria had formed of penetrating in- 
to the empire; inſomuch that the latter, finding he could 
do nothing in A//ace, went, towards the end of the cam- 

ign, and attacked Bruſſels, but with ill ſucceſs. Not 
— after, Great. Britain was in deep affliction, on account 
of the death of Prince George of Denmark, which happened 
the 28th of October, 1708. He was a wile, juſt, kind 
Prince; and, with his conſort Queen Arne, proved a moſt 
perfe&t pattern of conjugal affection. He loved the Eag- 


Ih nation y was beloved by them, and univerſally regret- 


ted. Farther; the year 1708 is remarkable for many great 
events: The Mu/covites gained ſeveral advantages over the 
Swedes ; the Elector Palatine was reſtored to the poſlefſhpm 
of the Upper Palatinate, with the rank and title which had 
been veſted in the houſe of Bavaria, by the treaty of 
Munfier ; the Elector of Brunſewick-Lunenburgh or Hanover, 
was, at laſt, acknowledged as ſuch by the electoral col- 


lege; the duke of Sawey received the Inveſtiture of Mantua 


and Montferrat ; the ban of the empire was publiſhed a- 
gainſt the duke of Mantua. Laſtly, by the good offices 
and powerful ſolicitations of Grear-Britain and the States- 
General, the ſucceſſion to the wy 16h of Neufchate] was 
decided in favour of the King of raſte, 
7 What happened in 1709 ? | 
The King of France finding that, inſtead of ſuceeed- 


ung in his laſt projects, the allies had gained freſh advan- 


tages over the two crowns, liſtened at laſt to the ſorrowful 
voice of his ſubjects, gs oppreſſed with the miſeries of 
2 vr 
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months from the fir 


war and famine, earneſtly beſought him to procure them 


peace and bread ; whereupon, by the interpoſition of Mon. 


eur Perkum, the miniſter of Holſſein, a negotiation was 
carried on at the Hague. 

2. What was the reſult thereof? 

A. Preſident de Rouil/e, and marquis de Torcy, with the 
miniſters of the Emperor, of Great Britain, and the State. 


General, agreed (May 28th) on forty articles preliminary to- 


a general peace; but as it was ſtipulated, by one of theſe 
articles, that King P/ilip ſhould reſign and quit Spain in two 
months, Lexwis XIV. did not think proper to acquieſce with 


ſuch conditions; and thence did not imagine himſelf obliged 


to ratify the preliminaries his minifters had ſigned. 
A. What meaſures did the allies take on this occaſion ? 
A. Exaſperated at the equivocal, proceedings of the 


French, they reſolved to improve their laſt advantages, and 


proſecate the war with vigcur. Accordirgly Prince Eu- 
ene and the duke of Marlborcugb put themſelves at the 
Lend of the confederate army ; when, marching towards 
the enemy, they found them intrenched in the plain of. 
Lens, under the command of marſhal Villars; but ſeeing it 


would be impoſſible to bring them to an engagement, the- 


allies beſieged the important city of Tournay ; and in two 

h opening of the trenches, both the 
city and * citadel furrendered. Some days after the allies 
+ atiacked the French, who being advantageouſly encamp- 
ed, and entrenched at Blaregnizs or Malplaquet ; and 


fighting with great bravery under the command of mar- 


mals de Yillars and Boufflers, repulſed the confederates ſe- 


. veral times, and made a dreadful flaughter of the Dutch 


infantry ; but they, at laft, were ' obliged to ſubmit to the 


- vigour and ſuperior bravery of the Exgliſb. who, headed 


by the earl of Orkney," general Withers, the courageous 
duke of Argyle, and others, drove the French from their 
ſtrongeſt entrenchments ; and opened a paſſage to the ca- 
valry of the allies, who ſoon forced: thoſe of the enemy to 
retire. Marſhal 4% Villars, during the heat of the action, 


- having received a dangerous wound from Capt: Guy, which, 


incapacitated him for the command, marſhal az * 


+ Septimber 11, N. S. | 


e September 3. N. 8. 
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dem like a brave and experienced captain, made an orderly re- 
WS teat. Thus victory attended on the confederate arms, 
which, however coſt them “ dear; but it was ſoon crowned ' 


% 


. by the taking of Mons, the zoth of October, which the. 


French would gladly have covered. 
- 9. Did the allies triumph equally every where? 


hs. A. Nothing, or worle than nothing, was done in Ger- 
/ to - nam; Which at laſt obliged the FleQor of Hanover to lay 

ele down his command, his army being in a weak condition, . 
wo and in want cf all neceſſaries. The campaign in Piedmont : 


and Dauphine fell greatly ſhort of expeCtation, occaſioned : 
bed by the diſputes that aroſe between the courts of Vienna 
and Turin, concerning the claim which the duke of Savoy 


? laid to certain dependencies of the Milangſe. The Spani- - 
he *, under the command of the marquis de Baye, deteated 
nd the Portugurze on the banks of Caya; and the earl of 
* Galway, who had been unfucceisful ever fince the unfor- 
he tunare battle of A/manza, very narrowly eſcaped being 
ds taken priſoner. Some days before, lieutenant general 
of Stankope had advanced with the Eg/;/4 fleet, in order to 
it ſaccour the caſtle of Alicant; but finding this impractica- 
be ble, he had it ſurrendered upon honourable terms, in or- 


der to ſave the lives of a few ſurviving brave men, who - 
had behaved with the utmoſt gallantry. On the other hand, . 
general Sraremberg, Who the year before, had checked 
p. the progreſs of the duke of Orieans”. arms in Calalonia, 
d poſſeſſed himſelf of Palaguer, where he took goo priſon- 
ers. - Abflracted from the above mentioned events, re- 
ting to the grand alliance, the year 1709 will be ever 
h memorable for the ſignal victory gained by the Czar of * 


e Muſcouvy at Pultoway, the 8th of Ju. N S. over the 


d King of Sweden ; whoſe army having been entirely de- 


" feated, that unfortunate prince was obliged to fly for ſhel - 


ter to Bender in the Turkiſh territories, where he was tete ved 
with greater humanity than he might have met with from 
0 the Chriſtians. | 

9. What were the tranſactions of 1710 | | 

A. As ſoon as the campaign of the preceding year was 
ended in Flanders, the French made new overtures of peace; 
J and M. Pethum was again employed in renewing the nego- 

| . 8 ., tiations ; 

® They bf 18,060 men, and the French about 15,000\ 
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tiations ; but the conferences held at Gertraydenbergh, from 
© March to Jah, proved as unſucceſsful as thoſe of the Hague 
had been the year before: Upon this the miniſters of Fran 
withdrew, but not without diſcovering ſome reſentment 
againſt thoſe of the States. General; they having carried 
on the negotiations in the name of the reſt of the allies, 
upon pretence that due reſpect had not been paid to their 
Character. 8 1 , 

2. What was the true cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of this ſe. 
cond negotiation ? I 

A. The Dutch ſtrongly infiſted, that King Philip ſhould 
give up Spain and the Weft-Indies ; but the French were 
reſolved that they ſhould remain in his er. Farther, 
being excited by the diſtractions which the noted Dr. &a. 
cbewerel had raiſed in England; and having, by their 
emiſſaries, and particularly by Abbe Gautier, ſounded ſuch 
as were bent upon the duke of Marlhoreugh's ruin, and 
alſo of thoſe miniſters who adhered to him; the French, I 
ſay, depending upon ſuch a ſudden change in Exgland, as 
might be favourable to their intereſts, would agree to no 
other terms than the promiſing to furniſh a conſiderable 
ſum of money, in order to oblige King Phi/ip to quit Spain, 
and content himſelf with Sardinia and Sicily; but the Dutch 
refuſing to accept of this offer, the French ſuddenly broke 
up _— conferences at Gertraydenberg, Fuly 13, 1710, 


5 What ſteps did the allies now take? 

.. The Dutch made heavy complaints againſt the in- 

triguing proceedings of the French, who, under ſpecious 

pretences, had eluded the fundamental point of the laſt ne- 
otiation ; and Queen Anne, who had not, as yet, changed 

re views with regard to the affairs of Europe, approved 

the conduct of the States, General, Thus the war being 

protracted, Prince Eugene and the duke of Mar/borough took 

the cities of Doway, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire. 

2. What was tranſacted in other parts? 


the command of the army of the empire, and the duke of 
Savey, abſtracted from his diſcontent at the court of Vi- 
enna, being indiſpoſed, and incapable of acting, nothing 
was done worth taking notice of, either in Germany or 

6 | gs Piedmont : 


A. The EleQor of Hanover, having prudently reſigned. 
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Piedmont : However, to make amends for this, the cam- 


vn was carried on very briſkly in Spain, and crowned 
ic Gena) ſucceſs : for King Phi/ip having put himſelf at 
the head of his army, which was reinforced by ſome Wal- 
lens, advanced firſt towards Balaguer ; making a ſhew as 
tho? he intended to attack King Charles, who was incamp'd 
near that place, with a much inferior force, The armies 
continued during ſome days in fight of one another without 
fphting ; but no ſooner were thoſe of the allies joined. 

the reinforcement which lieutenant-general Stanbope had 
brought from Itahy, and ſome other troops from the Lan- 
jurdan, than King Charles marched towards the enemy ; 
and general Stanhope having paſſed the Nogaera with great 
diligence, where he met with nineteen ſquadrons of Spa- 
niardi, ſupported by two brigades of foot, poſted at Alne- 
nara; attacked them ( Zuly 27, N. S.) with ſo much vi- 
gour, that in leſs than half an hour, he, with fifteen ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, broke them ; put about fif- 
teen hundred of them to the ſword, and would have gained 
2 compleat victory, if the night coming on, had not fa- 
voured their retreat under the cannon of Lerida. 

2. What did King Charles after this? 3 

A. He purſued his competitor with incredible ſpeed, 
and coming up with him ( Auguft zoth, N. S.) near Sara- 
goſa, totally routed his army, in fight of that city, inte. 
which the conquerors entered in a triumphant manner. 
King Philip, who, by reaſon of his indiſpoſition, had been 
22 from coming to the battle, withdrew with a 
mall guard; whilſt the ſcattered remains of his army diſ- 
perſed themſelves in different parts. Fortune here favour'd 
the allies with a freſh opportunity of making themſelves 
maſters of all Spain, had they known how to improve it ; 
but, inſtead of ſending] a conſiderable force towards Na- 
varre, to intercept the ſuccours which duke de Yendome 
vas bringing to the vanquiſh'd, they marched directly to 
Madrid, either from the hopes they entertained of plun- 
dering Caſtile, or of being reiaforced by the Portugueze. 
Fruſtrated in the latter, and terrify'd with the apprehen- 
hons, which increaſed daily, of being oyerpower'd by 
King Philip's forces, the allies took a reſolution of re- 


Wing into Catalonia; but in their retreat, the enemy por 
P o EE 
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ſued them fo cloſe; that eight battalions, and as mary 


| ſquadrons of Erg, having fortified themſelves very un- p 
1 ſeaſonabiy in the little town of Hina, duke Je Fenn opin 
= attacked them on a ſudden, and obliged them to ſurrender had 
| 4 themſelves priſoners of war, December 9, N. S. king 
Þ 2 What did general Staremberg, when he heard of the WM ferve 
p danger the Z£ng/1/4 were in ? prod 
NF A. He marched back, with the G-rmans and Dutch, in gl 
{ order to ſuccour them ; but unfortunately meeting with -mini 
4 the Spaniſb army near Villa-vicicſa, he was obliged to come ployr 
__ to an engagement, December 10 N. 8. The battle was the 7 
1 hot and bloody, and parted only by the night. The allies verla? 
| [ aſcribed the victory to themſelves, and indeed they had poſt e 
Ui! ſome marks of it; but the Spamards gathered the fruits of phin, 
4 it, and obliged them to quit Aragon, and fortify themſelves the at 
in Catalonia, Thus the ill ſucceſs of the allies at Bribucga, polt « 
tarniſhed the laurels they had won at Almenarà and Sara: parlia 
ge; and ſpite of thoſe two defeats, King Philip had the Ciffol 
ſatisfaQion ard advantage to receive the \molt ſignal teſtimo- and v 
nies of the fidelity of the Caftilians; and likewiſe to ice: WF vernec 
Balaguer abandoned by the allies. _ ecaſe. 
9. How was this ſucceſs taken in Exgland ? - 9. 
A. It greatly troubled the duke of Mariberough's friends, 2 
- whilſt thoſe who were bent upon the ruin of that illuſtrious ready 
- hero, were overjoy'd. f 4 
3: What was their view in this ? | keeper 
A. They naturally imagined, that the ſureſt means to of the 
make him no longer uſeful, would be to. conclude a peace; who w 
and the ill ſucceſs which had attended the arms of the al- viſcour 
lies in Spain, at the cloſe of this campaign, ſerved them for 2. 
a handle to infinuate, that a peace was abſolutely neceſſaty; A. 
not to mention that it alſo advanced the projeQs they had their pc 
already concerted with the French agents. 8 with F. 
Who was at the head of this pacifick cabal? trious u 
A. Nobert Harley, Eſq; (afterwards earl of Oxford) an preme « 
able man, and of an infinuating gldrefs. His credit wa 2. v 


eat in the Houſe of Commons, they having choſen him 4. P 
A aker in three ſucceſſive parliaments. This gentleman, - Wi Imperia 
though he had been diimifs'd from his poſt of ſecretary of Wi tor of -} 
ſtate, had yet managed matters ſo well, that he ſtill had free, Nbire, 
though private, acceſs to the Queen, RE g, I 


* 


+ 
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© Tn what manner did he execute his projects? | 
. He began by making her Majeſty entertain an ill 
opinion of the V hig, Who, at the trial of Dr. Szcheverel, 
had delivered their notions with great freedom, concerning 
kingly dignity, and hereditary right. tie afterwards ob- 


| ſerved to the Queen, who was jealous of her authority, the 


prodigious power which the duke and ducheſs of Marlbo 
rogh, as alfo their near relations, had gained in the ad- 
miniſtration, as well as in the diſpoſal of favours and em- 
ployments. Her Majeſty's mind being thus prejudiced, 
the Tories began by removing Charles Spencer, earl of Sun- 
drrland, ſon-1n-law to the duke of Marlborough, from his 
poſt of ſecretary of fiate *®. The excellent earl of Gabi 
pbin, whoſe ny ſon had married the eldeſt daughter of 
the aforeſaid duke, was quickly after obliged to refign his 
polt of lord high-treaſurer : in the next place, the „ig 
parliament, which had been devoted to that miniſter, was 
ciffolved, and another called, which proved a Tory one, 
and wholly at the devotion of the Triumwirate, who go- 
verned the three realms, in the Queen's name, till her de- 
ecaſe, 2 

9D. Who compoſed this Triamvirate? 

A. The earl of Oxford, whoſe character has been al- 
ready drawp, and who, ſoon after, was made lord high- 
+ Greig Sir Simon Harcourt, who was appointed lord- 
keeper,” and afterwards lord-high chancellor, and à peer 
of the realm ; and Mr. Henry St. Jobn, (a great genius) 
who was firſt nominated ſecretary of ſtate, and next created 
viſcount Bolingbroke. | 

9, What was done with the duke of Marlborougb? 

AJ. As the above miniſters were not yet well Fetled in 
their poſts, or had not riveted themſelves ſtrongly enough 
with France, they, for decorum ſake, E this illuſ- 
trious warrior, the glory of his country, to enjoy the ſu- 
preme conffhand of the army during ſome time longer. 


Q. What actions did his grace perform in 1711 ?' 


4. Prince Eugene being returned into Germany with the 
Imperial and Palatine troops, in order to oppole the Elec- 
tor of - Bawaria's deſigns, who was advancing towards the 
Rhine, with a confiderable- body of French; all ge 
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duke of Mar/borough was able to do, was to force the 
French lines, which they-looked upan as impenetrable, ang 

— take Bouchain , in ſight of the enemy, though 100,099 

ong. N 

2 What tranſactions happened in Germany? 

A. None remarkable, excepting that King Charles IIl. 
was peaceably elected and crowned Emperor of German, 
in the room of his brother Jeſepb, who died of the ſmall. 
pox, the 17th of April, 1711. 9 5 

2: Did that monarch's death occaſion any change in thy 
affairs of Europe? | 
A. The Ergo miniſters, who were pacifically inclined, 

took advantage thereof, in order to accept of a peace up. 
on the conditions which Monſieur Menager offered in the 
name of the French, and whoſe preliminaries were ſigned 
the 27th of Septomber. But as the duke of Mar/toroyh 
refuſed to enter into their meaſures, he, the 3ſt of Decen- 
ber, was removed from all his employments, and the com- 
mand of the army beſtowed upon the duke of Ormend, 

9, What did this new general perform in 1712 ? 

A. He ſuffering himſelf to be governed by the miniſters 
who had raiſed him, let ſlip a fine opportunity of defeat- 
ing the French, and which prince Eugene would gladly 
have improved; refuſed to join with that prince in form- 

ing the ſiege of Landreci; drew off the Fxgliſb forces from 
the allies ; and publiſhed a truce with France, 7uiy 16th 
N. S. which not only gave occaſion to the defeat. of the 
allies at Denain, but allo the raiſing of rhe fiege of Las. 
dreci; together with the loſs of Doway, Bouchain, and 
RQueſnoy. 5 
I What memorable events happened in 1713 ? 

. Spite of the ſtrong remonſtrances made by the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, yet the pacific miniſters of Great-Britain 
had already begun te negotiate publickly a peace with 
France ; and had formed' a congreſs for that purpoſe at 
Utrecht, which was opened January 29, 1712, whither the 
- allies were at laſt obliged to ſend their ſeveral plenipo- 

tentiaries. Thoſe of England ſcarce ated as mediators; 
and-Queen Arne and Lewis XIV. having previouſly agreed 
upon the conditions of peace, they obliged the ſeveral 
| | ; : Princes, 


S ptember 13. 
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princes, who formed the grand alliance to accede to them, 


the Emperor*excepted, who was afterwards forced to make 
a ſeparate treaty at Baden. Thus King Philip was left in 


quict poſſeſſion of the Span; throne ; whence the viQtories | * 


and triumphs of the Allies, during this long war, carried 
on at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, evapo- 
rated _—_ into ſmoak. This peace was ſigned April 11, 
1713, N. S. ©. | 

f ö 725 Queen Anne long enjoy the peace ſhe had pro- 
cur 

4. Inſtead of calming all Europe, as was her Majeſty's 
intention, ſhe involved herſelf in numberleſs domeſtic trou- 
bles, which ſoon brought her to her grave. 

92. What was the cauſe of thoſe uneaſineſſes? 

A. The perſons that formed the Triumvirate, who, as 
is uſual with courtiers, had united merely from different 

litical views, and for the ſake of private intereſt ; find- 
mg they were diſappointed of their reſpective hopes, came 
at laſt to a rupture, which they carried to ſuch a height, 
that, laying aſide the reverence they owed to a miſtreſs, 
who had r them with the higheſt marks of her 
fivour ; they did not ſcruple to break out into open invec- 
tives, even in her | pp mg ; after which the earl of Ox» 
ford was removed from his poſt of lord-high-treaſurer, 
Her Majeſty, already weighed down by the burden of her 
infirmities, was ſo deeply afflicted to ſee herſelf abuſed by 
thoſe very miniſters to whom ſhe had yielded all her conſi- 
dence ; that being ſeized with a kind of lethargy, ſhe ex- 
pired ſome days after, wiz. on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1714, on 
which day the elector of Hanover was proclaimed King of 
Great-Britain, &c. C 
2. Deſcribe the qualities of Queen Anne. 

A. To conſider her private character, ſhe was virtuous, 
charitable, and a perfect model of piety. As a ſovereign, 
the was eaſy, kind, and generous. Her Majefty was ex- 
tremely regretted by moſt of her ſubjects, who had loved 
her with filial affection, during the whole conrſe of her 
N. She left no children, though ſhe had four daughters 
and two fons ; and particularly #*/Fam duke of Glouceſter, 
who died in his tenth year, and of whom the Eng/i/ had 
entertained the moſt glorious hopes. 85 

|; King + 
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2. A whom was George, Elector of Hanmer, de- The 
{(cended ? 8 | mark: 
A. He was the eldeſt fon of Erne Auguſtus, firſt duke, and a 
and afterwards EleQor of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh, by Prin- were 
ceſs So, bia, daughter to Frederic V. Elector Palatine, and to the 
King of Bohemia ; and Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to King Wi Aent 
= raph I. George was born May 28, 1660 ; ſucceeded his the di 
- ather in the electorate, anno 1698, and was in Hanover at 2 
the time of the demiſe of her Majeſty Queen Anne. ä realm 
2. When was he, proclaimed King of Great-Britain, 4. 
&c ? | had v 
A. The ſame day the Queen died, by the lords juſtices, break 
previoully provided by a& of Parliament. The duke of. Certal 
' Marlborough returned to England, at that juncture; and his ber fi 
coach breaking down at Texp/e- Bar, occaſioned. many re- Tema. 
flections. | | pomp 


2. What 
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9. What was tranſacted by the lords juſtices ? | 
4. The Parliament meeting, the lord chancellor made 

z ſpeech to both houſes. Addreſſes of condolance and 

congratulation were immediately tranſmitted to his Ma- 

jelly, humbly requeſting his ſpeedy preſence in England ; 
to which his Majeſty returned a moſt gracious anſwer, de- 
claring in the cloſe of it, that he would make it his con- 

« ſtant care to preſerve our religion, laws and liberties, 

« jnviolably, and to advance the proſperity of his king- 

« doms,” > | 
9. What had been done during his Majeſty's abſence ? 
J. Sir Thomas Hanmer, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 

mons, in a ſpeech made by him, ſaid, (among other par- 

ticulars) that the commons could give no greater proof 

« of the truſt they repoſed in his Majeſty's gracious diſ- 

« poſition, than by putting the ſame entife revenue into 

" bis hands, which her late Majeſty died poſſeſſed of; 

« whoſe virtues they all admired ; and of whoſe affections 

« and concern for the religion, laws and liberties of this 

kingdom, they had had ſo long experience.“ A ſtrit eye 

was now kept on the army and the fleet, to prevent a ſur- 
prize; for which purpoſe all ſuch officers as could be tru- 
ted, were ordered to their reſpective poſts. A reward of 

100,000/. was offered for apprehending the Pretender. 

The lord viſcount Bolingbroke was removed, with ſome - 

marks of diſpleaſure, from:his poſt of ſecretary$of ſtate z 

and all letters, directed to him, or to the other fdcretary, 

were ordered to be ſent to 7o/eph Addiſon, Eſq; ſecretary 

to the lords juſtices, who, Augu/t 21, had given the royal 


” 
'% 


aſſent to a bill. for the ſupport of his Majefly's houſhold, and 


the dignity of the crown. 
2. Was there not a conſiderable party in the Brit 
realms againſt his Majeſty ? | Ky ARE 
A. Yes; but Queen Anne, in the fourth year of her reign, 
had wiſely provided againſt any diſtfrbance, which might 
break out immediately upon her death; by nominating 


certain perſons to govern the kingdoms, till ſuch- time as 


her ſucceſſor ſhould be arrived in them. Auguſt 24, the 
remains of Queen Aune, were buried, with great funeral - 
pomp, in Heut) the VIIch's chapel ; the ducheſs of _ 


LEY 
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mond lin the abſence of the ducheſs of Somer/er)- going u . J 
chief mourner. The Pretender, upon advice of the Queen tinghm 
death, went from Lorrain to Verſailles ; but the French King ſeal was 
refuſing to ſee him, be returned back to Lorrain. 4 W: 
2. When did his Majeſty ſet out from Hanover ? = Hande 
A. He, with the Prince royal his ſon, departed from H. the duk 


renbauſen, Auguſt 31, having left the adminiſtration of his + con 
Electorate nn. A Erneſt fis brother, and to a council. Walpole 
The King arrived at the Hague, September 5, where he Pultenty 
was complimented by the deputies of the ſtates, and by the chancel 
foreign ambaſſadors. Embarking for Eng/a:d the 16th, 5 
under the convoy of a ſquadron of Ag and Dutch ſhips, a 
commanded by the earl of Berkeley, his Majeſty, with the , 
Prince, landed ſafe at Greenwich the 18th. Here they = 7 
were received by the lords of the regency, by the officers 1 * : 
of ſtate, and by a great concourſe of the nobility and gentry; ads 
his Majeſty walking on foot to his houſe in Greenwich. Matef 
Park, through prodigious crowds of joyful ſpectaton. 2 
Many of the nobility were very graciouſly received, but 15255 
little regard was ſhewn to ſome others concerned in the WI ©" 
late meaſures z among whom was the duke of Ormond, who TH 7 
being removed from the poſt of captain-general, the ſame . 
was conferred on the duke of e 22 

S When did his Majeſty and the Prince arrive in 4 1 
London ? | was int 

A. September 20. Their entry was exceedingly magni- o ire 
ficent ; above 200 coaches and fix, of the nobility, 2 he pr 
attending on that auſpicious occaſion. The lord-mayor, * 0 
aldermen, recorder, and other city officers, appeared in Prince 


their formalities ; the ſeveral companies lined the ſtreets, 
and the train-bands guarded the way to Temple Bar, Here 
the King was weited upon by the high-ſteward, the high- T 
bailiff, and burgeſſes of YWeftminſter, in their gowns ; the BW... 
W:ftmin}ter militia, the conſtables, c. lining the way quite Win, 41 
to . James's. The Tower guns had been fired when his NAY 

Majeſty took coach, and as he paſſed over Lordon-Bridvt; — 4 
and the guns in the Part proclaimed his arrival at S. WF. 
Fames's palace. About this time Char es Aldworth, Eiq; Wh... 
a member of Parliament, being called a 8 by colonel & 
Cbudleigh, they fought a duel in Marybone-fields, and the 


former was killed on the ſpot. 
9: Were 


* 0 
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9. Were not conſiderable changes made in the miniſtry ? 
ves; lord Coxvper had the great ſeal; the earl of Vor- 
tingham was made lord preſident of the council; the privy. 
{cal was given to the earl of Wharton ; the earl of Sunder- 
lud was appointed lord-lieutenant of Jre/and ; general 
Stanhope and the duke, of Montroſe, ſecretaries of ſtate 3 
the duke of Somer/et maſter of the horſe ; the duke of Ar- 
commander in chief of the forces in Scotland; Robert 


Pulteney, Eſq; ſecretary at war; Allan Broderic, Eſq; lord- 


the treaſury ; Sir Richard On/low chancellor of the exche- 
quer; the earl of O-ford firſt commiſſioner of the admi- 
nalty ; John 4i/{abie, Eſq; treaſurer of the navy, and the 
duke of Dewonſoire ſteward of his Majeſty's houſehold, the 
duke of Shrewſbury continuing lord chamberlain : Theſe 
had oppoſed the late miniſtry, and now the former privy- 
council being diſſolved, a new one was appointed. His 
Majeſty, two days after, made a declaration —_— to his 
ſupporting and maintaining the churches of Eng 

Scatland, and concluded as follows: The good effects of mak- 
ing property ſecure, ure no where ſo clearly ſeen, and wA great 
a degree, as in this happy kingdom ; and J afſure you, f 

is not any among you ſhall more earneftly endeavour at the pre- 
ſroation of it than myſelf. Soon after the Prince of Wales 
vas introduced into the privy-council,. and addreſſes were 


dihops, from the ſeveral counties, the church of Scotland, 
the Proteſtants of Ireland, & c. October 11, her Royal High- 
dels the Princeſs of Wales, with the Princeſſes une (late 


cels Caroline coming over ſome time after. 

L When was the King crowned ? SR 

4. October 20, with the uſual ſolemnity, previous to 
which there had been ſeveral creations. Many people were 
killed in Palace: yard, by the fall of ſome ſcaffolds Great 
reoicings were made at the coronation, which, however, 
vere diſturbed in ſome places by factious perſons, and par- 
kicularly at Briſtol, where the mob committed great diſor- 
len; after which, London itſelf was infeſted by them; the 


4 cry 


chancellor of Jre/and; lord Halifax firſt commiſſioner of 


* 


Walpole, Eſq; pay- maſter general of the army; William 


nd and 


at there - 


ſent from all parts; from the two univerſities, from the 


Princeſs of Orange) and Amelia, arrived in England; Prin- 


= m 
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cry being. Higb- church and Ormond for ever, down with th Burt 
Whigs; the' rioters breaking windows, and pulling donn The 
meeting-houſes. Theſe tumults were ſuppoſed to take their This 
riſe from certain ſeditious pamphlets, as well as from de be, . 

mol 


eonduct of ſome clergymen; who, inſtead of praying far 
the King in the uſual form, commonly began their prayer tereſt 
thus; You call pray for, &c. but directions were publiſh 0 hit 
in order for preventing this, as likewiſe all diſputes con- 
cerning the 'I':inity. The late miniſtry, to vindicate ther 
conduct, printed a traiterou libel, entituled, E»21:/b advia 
to the freebolders of Great Britain; for the dilcovering the 
author of which 1000/7. was offered; and 7% Vin, a 
perfumer, was ordered to be proſecuted for a libel, entitled, 
Reaſons humbly offered ts 1s Pariiament, for abrogating the 
eber vation of the 3oth of January. January 13, a great 
fire. happened in Thames-/!reet, in which near fity perſons 
loſt their lives, and 120 houſes were demoitſhed ; the 
damage being computed at 500,000 /, November 2, 1 
proclamation was iſlued for ſuppreſſing the above-men- 
tioned commotions. About this time ſome copies of tit 
Pretender's declaration were ſent to ſeveral of the nohi- 


lity, particularly to the dukes of Marlborough and Shreuſ- Wil .* 
bury, and a proclamation came forth againſt all Papilts aud i the y 
Nonjurors. TOS ws PE ps bouſholc 
2, When did the new Parliament. meet? l, of v 
A. March 17, after ſtrong conteſts in the eleQions ; U e int 
the J/higs had a very great majority; and Spencer Compton, Wiſf"'"ed, 
Eſq; was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Hrs Uaford, i 
. Majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid among other high. 
intereſting particulars. The happineſs, eaſe and pf. ar 
«« perity of my people, ſhall be the chief care of ny filed af 
« life. Thoſe who aſſiſt me in carrying on theſe meaſures, lemblies 
4% T ſhall always eſteem my beſt friends; and I donbt 10 ot to | 
« but I ſhall be able, with your aſſiſtance, to diſappoint ade by 
« the deſigns of thoſe, who would deprive me of that be re 
« bleſſing, which I moſt value, the affection of my pes with 
„ple.“ April 22, 1715, happened the famous eclipſe © vp, 
the ſun, when the ſtars appeared. The birds and beats be tr. 
during the darkneſs, appeared preatly terrified ; and the recht by 
former were going to roolt as though night had b een, 
coming upon them. About the ſame time died big, 5. 7 


Buri 
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Burnet, the marquis of V barton, and the earl of Halifax. 


me ſecond left a ſon, who was afterwards created a duke. 
fra nobleman was a very fine genius, but being profuſe, 
C he, to retrieve his fortune, oppoſed the court with the ut- 
nod virulence. He afterwards joined the Pretender's in- 
* ret, and went to Madrid, where a letter being delivered 
er o him from his ſovereign, commanding his return home; 
. the duke being then in a coach, threw the letter into the 
beet without opening it. He died in Spain. This ſum- 
er ner there was a camp in Hyde. Part, and a train of artil- 
em was ſent thither from the Toauer. Auguſt 3, a mean 
the fellow of Highgate was whipped from that town to Holloway, - 
1 for reflecting on the government. The 17th, Don Ber- 


bam de Zara, the Morocco ambaſſador, died, and was bu- 


d in 1/efminfler-abbey, at his majeſty's expence Lieute- 
jap jant-colonel Paul, of the foot-guards, was ſeized on ſuſpi- 


be en of enliſting men for the Pretender. Edward Harem, 
kn, Eſq; a member of Parliament, being in the cuſtody of 
: meſſenger, ſtabbed himſelf, but the wound did not prove 
mortal. Wo the eB 
9. What was done by the new Parliament? | 
J. After granting various ſums for the current ſervice 
if the year, and 700;000/. for the ſupport of his Majeſty's . 
jouſho!d and family; a committee of ſecrecy was appoint-. _ * 
d, of which Robert Walpole, Eſq; was chairman, to en- 
uire into the conduct of the late miniſtry ; when it was. 
elolved, that Henry viſcount Balinglrole, Robert earl of 
fd, and James duke of Ormond, ſhould be impeached 
F high-treafon ; and Thomas earl of Strafford, of high 
nies and miſdemcanors. A bill was likewiſe ordered 
called atterwards the riot af) for preventing tumultuous 
lemblies. Lord Bolingbroke, to avord the ſtorm, went 
oft to D:wer, and embarked for Calais, The report 


1 ade by the ſecret committee againſt the late miniſtry, * 
2 u be reduced to theſe heads: 1. The clandeſiine negotia- . 
25 mth N, Meſnager the French agent. 2. The ex- ; 
; ey /ieps taken to form the congreſs of Utrecht. 
be 7 rifing couduct of the French plenipetentiaries at 
nd te precht by the conmivance of the Britiſh minifers. 4. The 
4 b phations relating to the renunctaticr of the Spaniſh monar- 


"Lito . 5. The fatal Suſpenſion of arms. 6. The ſeizure of 
| ' Gheat 
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Ghent and Bruges, to ſerve the French intereſt, 7. Th, 
duke of Ormond's acting in concert with the French gene. 
ral. 8. Lord Bolingbroke' journey to France. 9. The dule 


4 Shrewſbury and Mr. Prior's negotiation there. 10. The 
afty concluſion of the peace of Utrecht. 11. The ſacrifee 


15 made of the Catalans. 12. The promoting the Pretender in. | 


tereſt. The duke of Ormond had left the kingdom precipi- 
tately, chiefly at the inſtigation (as is ſuppoſed) of biſhop 
Atterbury. The earl of Oxford was committed to the Tower, 
By the riot ad, it was made death for any tumultuous per. 
| ſons, to the number of twelve, to continue together for 
the ſpace of one hour after proclamation being made fot 
their diſperſing. 34 
25 hat were the malecontents doing? 

J. The King had acquainted his Parliament, that de 
ſigns were yy on abroad, as likewiſe by a reſtleſs 
party at home, in favour of the Pretender. Both lords and 
commons preſented moſt loyal addreſſes, aſſuring his Ma- 
jeſty,that they would ſupport him with their lives and for- 
tunes againſt his open .and ſecret - enemies : beſeeching 
him to raiſe immediately a ſufficient force for the ſecurity 


of the kingdom. The Habeas Corpus act was now I 
oa, 


ed during fix months; ſoon after which the duke of 

the earls of Jer/ey and Scarſdale, the lords Land/down and 

Dunbar, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, Sir Jobn Packington, Sit 

George Brown, Colonel Paul, &c. were ſeized ; the coaſts 

were ſtrictly guarded, and an expreſs ſent to the Dutch, to 

re 6000 men, which they had agreed to furniſh his 
ajeſty. 

. Wust happened after this? 
A. A rebellion broke out in Scotland, which was abetted 
by another in England. The former was headed by the earl 
of Mar, the latter by Mr, Forfler. The earl had been ſe- 
cretary of ſtate ; and he, fearing his Majeſty's reſentment, 
and to ingratiate himſelf in his favour, wrote a molt re- 
ſpectful letter to him: Your Majefty , (ſays he, in 24555 
of it) Gall ever find me as faithful and .dutiful a fuld 
and ſervant, as ever any of my family have been to ile 
crown, or as I have been to my late Mifireſs the Quth, 
The government, to prove lord Mars hypocriſy, publiſ- 


= ed his letter on the breaking out of the rebellion. This 


nobleman 
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ableman had taken the oath to King George, and 2 f 
the proclamation, declaring him to be his la 5 2 igned 
but being diſguſted at the little notice taken of hi „ 
wont of his haviag joined in the late meaſur he Corehih 
reaſon ht hg privately to the Highlands — 8 5 
ing arrived at his ſeat in la Den e 
era! perſons of quality; . e chere dy 
ology and 7 pan? up 0k the earls of Viale dal, 3 
tal, Traquair,, Errol, Soutbeſk, ' Carnwath, fans Yor ELLER 
Here the earl of Mar beard TY and Seaforth, 
anni Freer of King Pars Vill. (as be Oiled the £10. 
Ender) aſſuring them of a general ri pe N - " _ Pre- 
promiſing them great aſſiſtance in „ * q — 
from abroad. The Pretender was ee Ys ba arms - 
x 3 about September 16, in r re 
c, and near Go o n Hertb, 
zzainlt the — . mw. now got together, in arms 
2. Were not their wicked deb + ſudd ig pres 
No Ves, by the unexpected death of . 25 
5 m they had gonceived the grcateſt expectations 4. 
the duke of Ogeaut being appointed regent of 25 mw 
who endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his — * 2h 
109d upderſlanging with bis Majelly king reyes. Hhows 
ever, as che re ls had bee a | a i. 
in this wicked nia hx ., ** a to embark | 
here ler the ke of tes 
ou'd make a deſcent tate? n 
1 1 "546 5 as | 5 | a we 
As rebels endeavoured to take E E N 
ys bone hp vl e gr e 
; rdets to form a camp r | 
VVV 
* ee. Mr. Forfer, with the earl of Widdris _ 
Pr Scotlang,” appeared in arms about O @eter 6; —— 
2 retender- was proclaimed at Morpeth, 6, when the 
tenant- d at orpeth, Hexbam &c Liea 
wt, general Carpenter marched agaiuſt th , — 'ea- 
= red at Preflon, November g, and e rebels, ho 
a vhither:to fly. wer q, and now, not knowiag 
ih- tioned *. they harricaded themſclves in the laſt N 
f co town, a8 well as they »could. | Coneral Willi mens - : 
mmanded the King's troops, ſoon coming v Prefta * 
| | ”— g up, Preſton was 
attacked 
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attacked in form. His Majeſty's troops were, at firſt, ven 
much galled by. the ſhot from the windows; but gene 
Carpenter arriving with freſh forces, and threatning to ( 
fire to the town, the rebels ſubmitted to the King's mercy, 
About 130 of his Majeſty's ſoldiers were ſlain ; but hoy 
many of the enemy is uncertain. There were about 1405 
of theſe taken priſoners ; among whom were general F orfter, 
the earl of Derawentwater, lord Widdringion, with ſeventy. 
five Exgliſ gentlemen, the earls of Nithiſdale, Wintorn and 
- Garnwath ; viſcount Kenmure, and other Scotch noblemen 
and gentlemen, being about 143 in number. The rebelz 
had marched from Rothbury to Kelſo, Fedburg, Hawid, 
Longholme, Longtown, Brampton, Penrith, Appleby, Ken. 
dal, Kirby-Lonſdale, Lancaſter, and from thence to Pre: 
ian. N 
2. What was doing in Scet land all this time? 

A. The duke of le, commander in chief of his Ma. 
jeſty's forces in North Britain, tho' with only 3500 men, 
attacked the rebels, who were double that number, urder 
the earl of Mar, at Sheriff-muir, near \Dumblain, on Susa, 
November 13, the very day the rebels were conquered at 
Prefion. A bloody battle was fought, and both ſides 

claimed the victory A certain eircumſtance is, that the 
right of the duke of Argyle's army ſoon routed the leſt of 
that of the enemy; but whilſt he was purſuing them the 
Highlanders charged the left of the duke's wing fo furiouſly, 
that they inſtantly. came up to the muzzles of our ſoldiers 
muſkets ; and warding off the bayonets with their targets, 
they, with their broad ſwords, made a diſmal ſlaughter of 
the King's forces; this unuſual and ſavage way of fighting 
 _ the Engliþ ſoldiers with terror. However, it ap- 
peared, upon the whole, that the King's forces had t e 
advantage, as the earl of Mar retired immediately with his 
forces to Perth. In this action about 800 of the rebels were 
ſlain, and great numbers taken priſoners, among whom 
were ſeyeral gentlemen. About the ſame time Lord Love!, 
| (ſince executed for joining the rebels in 1745) diſpoſſeſſed 
the rebels of [rvernc/+. Bi ha as the ib j 
2. When did the Pretender arrive in Scetland ? 455 
A. December 22, til which time the duke of Argyle h 
continued quiet in his quarters at Stirling, as the = 
| l n aon 1 59 22 9 4 
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Mar had done in his at Perth, The Pretender who had 


ary 5, on horſeback, attended by the earls of Mar and 
Mateſcbal, and about 300 gentlemen, Soon after he made 
dis public entry into Perth, where, and at S3chone, he pub- 
liſhed ſeveral proclamations, fixed his council, ordered a 
general thankſgiving for his ſafe arrival, and for convening 
the ſtates, and appointed his coronation ' on 7aruary 23. 
He afterwards conferred various degrees of honour, and- 
received ſome addreſſes. He aſſumed other acts of r yal'y, 
which however, were not laſting, for now the duke of Ar- 
gol, with general Cadogan, and other commanding officers, 


abandoned Perth. Before this there had been very warm 
debates in the Pretender's council of war, whether they 


the Highlanders were eager for fighting; but the carl of 
Mar, and ſome others, were for marching away ; upon 
which the rebels proceeded to Dundee, and thence to Mon- 
troſe ; whither being cloſely purſued by the King's troops, 
February 13, the Pretender, accompanied by the earls of 
Mar and Melfort, lord Drummond, and ſome other chiefs, 
gave their army the flip , and going aboard French ſhips, 
arrived, a few days after, at Graweling, ſoon after which, 
the deluded rebels diſperſed, ſome ſubmitted, and others, 
were taken priſoners. he Pretender did not once attend 
the Proteſtant worſhip during his ſtay in Scotland. The 


gracious ſpeech from the throne, in which he thanked his 
parliament for their great zeal, and applauded the.valour, 
and fidelity of his officers and ſoldiers. About this time 
the oaths were tendered to all forts of perſons, and moſt of 
thoſe who refuſed were committed to priſon. 

9. What became of the rebels who were taken priſoners ? 
A. They were brought to London, Thoſe of the infer.or 
fort were pinioned at Barret, with cords, the horſes being 
led by foot ſoldiers.” Among the rebels were Forffer, their 
general, the earls of Derwentwater, Nithi/dale, Carnmwath 
and Wintoun, viſcount Kenmure, and the lords Yiddrangton 


M 2 


been brought in a ſmall French ſhip, entered Dundte, Janu- | 


who were lent to him, being reinforced by a good train of | 
artillery, and the Dutch troops being landed, the rebels 


ſhould not wait the coming up of the ang, > troops; and 


parliament aſſembling January 9, the King made a molt 


and Nairne, The noblemen were impriſoned in the 7 8 3 
L — 32. At 1 


0 
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and the reſt in Aargate, and other priſons, Farnuary 10, 


1715-16, the impeached lords were brought from the Jeu 171 

to „ efimirfier-tait, where earl Coarfer ſat as lord high. roa® 

Reward on that ſolemn occaſion. All the above neblegen ed I: 

having offered ſome things by way of exteruating their oz 
on; crimes, plcaded guilty (the earl of Vinten excepted) be. 'the 7 
ſceching the houle to intercede with his Majeſty in their aero 
1 faveur, The lorès Deraentwater ind Len ure, were be. were 
$0 | headed on Tot er- Hill, Fetraery 24 ; but lord Nitti[Cale, the amo 
' Hil night before the execution, fcund means to.cicape, dijeu. buuje 
| 4 | fed in a riding-bcod. Lord Kennure ſeemed to die with houfe 
4 great compoſure of mind; but lord Depwvertw ater np reared ſons 
14 greatly ſurprized to find himſelf brought to execution. Ie ind 
1 left a paper behind him. About this time the . A His 
ih | realis, or northern lights, aprearcd in the ſiy, ito 15 pre: a tri] 
1 conſternation of multitudes. Ihe earl of H iniown and! 
N 1 March 13, and, at laſt, found guiity; but eſcaped #lio 9 of th 
. of the Teaver. Frrd 
| > 2. What was done with the other rebe's ? . ſola 
1 A. General For//er got out of Neatgate, for the ap pte. were 
Th: hending of whom 1000/7, was offer d; and ac 2 
eſcaped likewiſe from the ſame priſon. Some were ge- tende 

cuted in Lancaſhire, eleven at Preſ/or, fix at Higan, and A. 

five at Mancheſter. In May, colonel Ox nrgh and Mr. Geof: rom 

cigte were hanged at Tyburn; as were, July , at the dre 

ſame place, William Paul, a clergyman, and / Hol, count 

Eſq; who had been a juſtice of peace. o conclude. tone , 

being found guilty, were tranſported, and others reprieved; comer 

others again were tried and acquitted ; and thoſe w ho fe- Hue 

mained untried, had the benefit of the act of grace which Inti 

palled afterwards. But the marquis of 7u/#44r dine and the with 

earl of Mar, with ſome others who fled from Scotland, were C2211 

attainted by parliament. About this time ſeven more re- The 

bels made their eſcape out of Neaugate; and many diiat- Geligy 

fected perſons, who wore oak boughs in memory of the them. 

reſtoration, and to inſult the government, were impriſoned, ward 

May 7, 1716, the bill for ſeptennial parliaments paſſed the burg 

royal aſſent. There had been very many warm Fates on _ 

occaſion of that act. The cloſe of the year 1715, and the oon 

| beginning of the next, were remarkable for a molt ſevere plot! 
1 frolt, The Thames was frozen quite over, and whole oxen 11 


. roalled 
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toabed upon it; many booths were erected, ſo that it look- 
ed like one great fair. Many poſt-boys, and others, were 
frozen to death. Beſote this, (September 14) the tide in 


the Thames had ebbed ſo low, that ſeveral perſons waded 


acroſs it near }/hitehall, &e. Not long after, five 1ioters 
were executed at the end of Sal feury-Court : 'They were 
among thoſe who had en deavourtd to pull. down the. Myg- 
bu in Salijoury-Court, | There were ſeveral of theſe Mug- 
lane in the city and ſuburbs, all of them frequented by per- 
ſons who had ſormed themſelves into clubs or ſocicties, 
and were exceedingly zealous for the Hurever ſucceſſion. 
His Majeſty viſited his German dominions this year, when 
z triple alliance was figned between Great-Britain, France, 
and Holland. June 10, guards were poſted in ſeveral parts 
of the town, to prevent the wearing of white roſes ;_ and 
Firden, a printer, was ſhot in Newwgate-ftreet, by. a foot- 
ſoldier, for his inſolence. December 4, above 150 houſes - 
were burnt near Limehouſe-Bridge. * 

9. When was the nation alarmed with an invaſion in- 
tended from Sweger, in favour of the Pretender? 

A. In January 1710-17, when his Majeſty, returning 
from Han:wer, informed his council, that he had certain 
advice from abroad of the aboye deſign, , Upon this, 
count Gyllenburgb, the Swedifb envoy in Eugland, was ſeized * 
with all his papers. After this, baron Cort (the principal 
contriver of theſe wicked machirations) miniſter to his. 
Furie Maj eſty, was, at the inſtance of Mr. Leathes, the 
Britiſh envoy at the Hague, put likewiſe under an arreſt, 
vith his two ſecretaries ; he being ſeized at Anbeim, ia 
Cuelderia md, whither he had fi:d to avoid the purſuit, 
The ſeizure of his papers evidently di covered the black 
deſigns which were hatching ; he himſelf confeſſing in 
them, that he had purchaſed ten thouſand arms, to ſor- 
ward the intended invaſion The ſeizing of count Gy 
bury made a great noiſe in London among the foreign mi- 
niters, who were anſwered by the cogrt, that they thoulll 
ſoon be informed of the reaſon for taking this ſtep. - Lhe 
plot being thus diſcovered, a bill paſſed to prevent all com- 
merce with Szwereu ; and a iquagron of 32 Britt ſhips 
vere ſent to block up thoſe of Sab n in their harbours. 
dome were of opinion, that this animoſity, in the Swedes, 
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aroſe from his Pritannick Majeſty's purchaſing Bremen and 
Verden of the Danes, who had taken them from the Saved, 
The ſchemes of the King of Sweden being thus diſconcerts 
ed, he endeavoured to make a peace with his Britamid 
Majeſty, which was afterwards effected by the mediation 
of the duke of Or/zars, regent of - France, who forced the 
Pretender to quit irn, and retire over the Alps. A litle 
before this Francis Francia, a Few, was tried at the 0% 
Bailey, for carrying on a traiterous correſpondence, and ac. 


quitted. 


In April there were ſeveral warm debates in the 


Houſe of Commons, occaſioned by his Majeſty's defiring 
to be furniſhed with certain ſums, for concluding ſome al. 
hances, without informing his parliament of the particular, 
Many of the courtiers declared this method to be unparlia. 
mentary, on which there were ſeveral removals ; but at lat 
it was reſolved, that a ſum, not exceeding 250, ooo l. ſhould 
be granted to the King; for enabling him to make good juth 


engagements with other Princes and States, as might prevent 


ihe preſent danger from Sweden, Ce. \ 
O. What other remarkable tranſactions occurred in 


17171 


A. The lower houſe of convocation drew up by their 
committee, a repreſentation againſt certain tenets advat- 
eed by Dr. Benjamin Headly, biſhop of Bangor, in a work 


of his, intitled, 4 pre/ervatize again the principles ard 


pra@ires of the Nerjurors; and in a fermon preached before 
the King, intitled, The nature of the kingdom of Cri, 
ſhewing it not to be of this world, This gave rife to many 


warm diſcourſes in 


to theſe feuds, pror 
fat to do buſineſs 


7 


nce that time. 
who had been confined almoſt two years in 
taking advantage of the diviſions then reigning among the 
King's friends, petitioned for his trial; which being ac 
cordingly appointed, in Weffminfier-Hall, the earl wi 
brought thither by water, June 24, 1717, earl 

acting as lord high ſteward ; but great conteſts ariſing be. 
tween the two houſes, with regard to their reſpective pte. 
fogatives, the lords got the better, and proceeded on 


rint. 


The committee cenſured both 


the above works; but his Majeſty, in order to put an end 
ued the convocation, which has not 


The earl of Oæſeri, 
the Tower, 


mg; i 
rial. The accuſers of the earl of Oxford, being ſummon- 
ed to come forth, and none appearing, his lordſhip was 
acquitted by the unanimous conſent of his peers ; not- 
vichſtanding which, he, at the inſtance of the houſe of 
commons, was excepted out of the act of grace, together 
with Simon lord Harcourt, Matthew Prior, Thomas Harley, 
frtbur Moore, and a few others. Some drummers, be- 
ing to the guards, were impriſoned in the Marella, 
12 8 a point of war before the earl of Oxford's houſe, 
and congratulating him on his being ſet at liberty. No- 
aember 2, her royal highneſs the Princeſs of aſs was de- 
livered of a Prince, who was chriſtened George-William:; 
his Majeſty, the duke of Nezucaſfle, and the duchels of 
9. Alban's, being ſponſors. The young Prince died the 
February following. A miſunderſtanding happened at or 
ſoon after the chriſtening, between the King and Prince 
of Wales ; upon which the latter was ordered to depart 
from S/. James's. Accordingly his royal highneſs, and his 
conſort, went and reſided at the earl of Grautbam s, in 
frlington-ftreet, but afterwards removed to Ltice/ter-houſe, 
and the children continued at S. James s. Mr. Shippen, a 
member of parliament, was committed to the Tower, for 
lying, that. the. ſecond paragraph in his Majeſty's ſpeech, 
ſeemed rather calculated for the. meridian of Germany than 
Great-Britain 3 aud that it was. great misfortunt the King 
was a flranger to our language and conſtitution, After this, 
whenever the King went abroad, he left the adminiſtration 
of the affairs of his kingdom in the hands of lords juſtices. 
During theſe 7715 diviſions, the perſons in the ſervice of 
the King, and — 4 — — his royal highneſs, did not ſee 
one another. His Majeſty viſited the univerſity. of Can- 
bridge in October ; and Nowember 22, the earl of Carnwath, - 
and the lord Widdringter, pleading. his Majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious pardon, were diſcharged. Guineas were now redu- 
to 215. Eh , ey OT DT a 

| 7 were the great tranſactions of Europe aſter this 
4. Let me firſt take notice, that March 17, 1717-18, 
marquis de Paleoti, an alien nobleman, and brother. to 
the ducheſs of Sbreauſßbury, was hanged at Tyburn, for the 
murder of his footman. Great interceſſion had been made 
tor him; but his character was ſo exceeding black, that 
| | M 4 - | the 
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the King would not pardon him. At the above place, any 
on the ſame day, ſuffered,” for high-treaſon, one Jani 
Shepherd, a coach-painter's prentice. This enthuſiaſts 
Jacobite, who was under twenty, had formed a reſoluticn 
to murder the King, which he, in a letter to Mr. Leal 
a Nonjuring clergyman, called ſiiting the uſurper. in k 
palace, "Mr. Leake, who was not at home when the letier 
came, carrying it afterwards to 1 Fryer, an alder. 
man of London, Shepherd was ſeized,” and committed tg 
Newgate. He gloried in his horrid deſign to the laſt. I; 
April iy 18, earl Couper reſigning the great ſeal, it was given 
to Thomas lord Partir, aftetwards earl of Macclesfell, 
Many changes were now made in the miniſtry. 
Jure 22, the quadrople alliance, ar mutual guarantee, be. 
tween the Emperor, . Great- Britain, France, and Holla, 
was ſigned in Lendun. This treaty wag entered into, in ot. 
der to reſtore the trarquillity of Europł, which the King df 
Spain had difturbed-laf year, by invading Sardinia. Pre- 
vious to the above-mentioned treaty, had been a conven. 
tion between his Brirannic Majeſty, and the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, for ſettling the terms of peace between the Empercr 
and the King of Spain, as well as between the former aud 
his Sardinian Majeſty (the duke "of Sawoy.) In the mean 
time the Spaniards having fitted out a fleet to ſeize on Sic, 
made a deſcent in July, on that iſland, and poſſeſſed thems 
ſelves of many places. But whilſt they were attacking the 
citadel of Me//ina, the Britiſh fleet under Sir George By, 
engaging that of Spaix, defeated it in che moſt ſignal and 
' -gloxious manner, July 31. Not long after this, the King 
of Sich acceded to the quadruple alliance. The coun 
of Spain were ſo highly offended at the above defeat, that 
-they have not (properly fpeaking) been on pood terms with 
zus ever ſince. The King of Spain, by Nis invaſion of 
Sicily. had violated the treaty of Utrecht, whereof England 
was one of the guarantees Mr. Faard Byſſe, rector of 
Portbury, in Somerſet/hire, was ſentenced, by che court of 
EKing's- bench. to be twice pilloried, to pay a fine of 600. 
to be impriſoned four years, and to, find ſureties for his 
good behaviour during life“ He had wickedly ' aflerted, 
F har King George a an ifurprr, and that are had had nei. 


tler King, Parliament, ner Laws, theſe thirty years, Decem in 


16, war was declared againſt Saix. 2 
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Jann 2. What happened in 1719 1 
iſiaſtie A. An February the occaſional conformity and ſchiſm 
lution bills were repealed ; and great debates aroſe this ſeſſion, 
Leak, concerning the bill for limiting the peerage. The houſe 
in bis of lords moved, that the Egli pecrs might not be en- 
letier larged beyond fix, above the biotin number; ard that, 
alder. inflead of ſixteen who were peers for Scotland, twenty-five 
ed to might be made hereditary, A reward was offered of 


oo. for apprehending the late duke of Ormond,” His 
- Majeity informed his parliament (Marth 10,) of his re- 
ceiving certain intelligence from the French King, of an 
invaſion intended againſt his crown by Svaln, in favour of 


e, be. the Pretender: Both houſes gave his Majeſty the ſlrongeſt 
elland, allurances of aſſiſtance, and immediately orders were ifiued 
In or for fitting out a ſtrong fleet, and many regiments of horſe, . 


foot, and dragoons, with three battalions of the fobt- 
guards, were commanded to march to the weſt of Zng-. 
land, it being thought that the enemy might attempt to 


ultian land there. Forces were ſent for from Freland and Hol- 
perot land; and the regent of France, and the governor of the 
r and Auſtrian Netberla adi, ordered troops to ſtand ready to be 
mean ſhipped to ſecure the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, purſuant to the 
Heeih, guarantee. The public ſunds fell ſeven or eight per Cent. 
thems on this occaſion. March 26, 1719, the Pretender com- 
g the ing to Madrid, in one of the King of Spain's coaches,: and 
Byng, attended by his liſe guards, was received with all the ho- 
1 and nours ſh2wed to a crowned head. During this interval, 
King Charles XII. King of Saveden, who, in concert with cardi- 


nal Alherori, was ſuppoſed to have plann'd this invaſion, 
was killed at Frederictſball, which gave a mortal blow to 
the intended ungenerous enterprize. The attempts of the 
Shaniards proved equally unſucceſsful ;* for their fleet, con- 


gland ſiſting of about 50 tranſports with near 3000 men, and 
or of the late duke of Ormond, was totally diſperſed” by a violent 
rt of form, the winds being the conſtant. friends to Great Bri- 
bool, tain when "threatened with popery and flavery.  How- 
r his ever the marquis of Tullibardine, with the earls of Sea- 
rted, forth and Mavreſchal, and about 400 men, chiefly Spanie | 


ardt, landed in April. in Scotland, and aſſembled about 
1600 Highlanders, They continued there for ſome time, 
getting poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Donain, whence they 
were forced by Captain Beyle. Major-general Whitenian 
| BX 5 | coming 
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coming up afterwards, drove them from the paſs. of Gl. 
/#ill, next from that of Strachell; the rebels having diſ. 


charged their muſkets, took to their heels. They diſperſed, 
after being driven from rock to rock; when about 3oo of 
the Spaniards ſurrendering at diſcretion, were committed 
1 to Edinburgh caſtle. Tullibardine, Seaforth, and 

areſchal eſcaped, firſt to the Orkney Mandi, and after. 


wards. to France. Great diſturbances happened this year 
in London, oceafioned by the journeymen weavers, who 


tore off the calicoe cloaths from the backs of women; 
upon which an act was paſled for prohibiting the wearing 
of painted, printed, or ſtained calicoes, &c. About this 
time Vigo was taken by lord Cobham, and vice admiral 
Mighels ; but it was thought that the advantage accruing 


to us, did not anſwer the expence. | Nowember 6, Jobs 


Matthews, a printer in Little- Britain, about eighteen years 
of age, was executed. for printing and publiſhing a trea- 
ſonable libel, entitled, Yox' populi, Vox Dei. This paper 


aſſerted, that a majority of the people being for a change 


of government, it was juſt to attempt it, even upon Whig 
principles, This month there was an interview between 
their Britannick and Pruſian Majeſties, at Hanover ; the 
former of whom procured great relief for the Proteſtants of 


Poland, Lithuania, and the Palatinate. 


9. When happened the famous affair of the S2uth-Sa 
company ? 


A. In 1720, and is as follows: This company and the | 


bank of England, laid their ſeverat plans before the houſe 
of commons, for reducing all the public funds into one; 
in order for paying off the national debt, on conſideration 
of certain advantages which thould be granted them. 
This occaſioned many warm debates, but the. houſe of 


commons pronounced, at laſt, in favour of the South-Sea 


company. ts propoſals were accepted Fekruary 1, 1719- 
20; and in April received the royal aſſent. Upon this 
South-Sea ſtock arole amazingly, Exchange-alley being 


crouded with people of quality, and others; all perſons 


being tempted to make their fortunes at this mad juncture. 


The wh ole nation, the clergy, as well as laity, Whigs and 


Tories, churchmen and diſſenters, ladies no lefs than gen- 
tlemen, turned ſtock- jobbers; and neglected their ſeveral 


employments and occupations, to run after ſome babble or 


other. 


” 
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other. The enthuſiaſm was carried to ſo great a height, 
that South-Sea ſtock, after riſing gradually from 100, to 890, 

t up about June to 1000. Though this ſcheme might 
— been honeſtly intended by ſome, it yet proven of the 
moſt pernicious conſequence to many thouſand families, 
who were utterly undone ; at the fame time, that multi- 
tudes of upftarts were enriched. About the end of Augaf, 
Srutb-Sza Rock began to fall, and funk by Michaelmas day 


to 150. It was 77055 that our nation would not take 


warning by the Miſfſippi ſcheme in France, invented by 
Mr. John Laav, a Scotchman.. At the ſame time a great 
number of projects were ſet on foot, by way of companies z 
ſome for manufacturing ſail-cloth, others for encoura ing 
the fiſhery, Cc. The ſeveral projectors of theſe ſchemes, 
(juſtly called e, and of which there were near a kun- 
dred) preſented petitions to the privy-council, in order for 
etabliſhing their plans. However, they afterwards. were 
ſuppreſſed by proclamation ; and it was computed that 
unwary people loſt a million and a half ſterling, by theſe 
execrable frands. This infatuation (which ſome courtiers 
were ſuppoſed to have n heightened) put the 
whole nation into a ferment; an | 

eee to our trade, both foreign and domeſtic, eſpecial- 


y that mighty bubble, the South Sea ſtock. There being 


about this time ſeveral blaſphemous aſſemblies, called Hell- 
fre clubs, an order of council was publiſhed for the ſup- 
preſing them. 8 1 
| 2. hat was the fate of the South-Sea company in 
7217 

A. A motion being made, that the directors, r. ſhould 
immediately lay an account of their proceedings before the 
houſe of commons, a committee of thirteen perſons was 
appointed, to enquire into all affairs relating to the execu- 
tion of the Sourb-Sea act. The committee repairing to 


the South-Sea houſe, took poſſeſſion thereof, and of the. 


books. Many perſons were examined on this- occaſion z 
and, among others, Robert Knight, Eſq; the company's 
treaſurer, and Sir John Blunt; the latter of whom was 
fuppoſed to have been the chief contriver of this wicked 
ſcieme, Mr. Kzight, who carried off the famous green 
book, ſoon fled the kingdom for the ſeizing of whom, a 


had been of infinite 
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reward of zoco/ was, offered. Mr. Knight. lived afier. 
wards in great ſplendor in France ; and being pardoned 
about twenty. three years after, was for a paultry ſum of 
money ſuffered to return to, and die ig his native coun. 
try. His ſon was fiance cr ated baron — in the 
kingdom of elan! Tbs, A:flebir, Eſq; chancellor of the 


Exchequr, and Sir Georgs Caſwell, were expelled the 
Tu'y 29, an 


Houſe, and. impriſoned 'in the Tower; and 
act received the royal aſſent, to refrain the ſub. geqeis gor, 
diredtors, & e. of the South Sea cee, H om going cu. of 
the kingdom. for ane yoar,; for aiſcovering teir eſedi, 
end for in;apacitativg tem from holding any off.ce or flare 
brut, under bis M. Kc. The parliament applied 
£> the relief of the iukcters, the eſtates of the deputy-go. 
v=rnar, direQors, Sc. allowing only to each ſuch pan of 
tem as was judged proper. Several of the. above dirce. 
tors were ſuppoled to be entirely innocent with regad 
t) the horrid frands . during the - South Sis 
t anſactions; and one of them, a very emunent.merchant, 
and a baronet, had 50,0007. allowed, him, A little be. 
faze this, many hundreds of the proprietors of the. ſhort 
an 1wities, ©; coming in a riotous manner to the door df 
the houſe of commons, to demand juſtice, the: juſtices 
and conſtables were ordered to attend and protect the 
members; and the proclamation againſt riots being read 
twice, the petitioners diſperſed, crying aloud, That !ty 


ta goal for con:jlaining, Auguſt 10, the bill paſſed for u. 
floring the public credit; after which the Parliament was 
proragued.; and Robert Malpele, Eſq;. having greaily con- 
tributed to ſettle this diſtracted affair, he was brought into 
full ſavour again, was appointed. chancellor of the Ex- 
chęquer, and firſt commiſſioner of che treaſury, afterwaids 
created knight of the Bath, and of the garter, and con- 
tinued prime minifter Caring the remainder. of this reign, 
and. fifteen years of that of King George II. When, be- 
ing obliged to reſign, he was . of Orford, 
April 15, her Royal Highnels the Princeſs of Wales was 
happily delivered of a Prince, who was named WIL Lak 
AvcvusrTvs, the late duke of Cumberland, Beſore this, 


a reconciliation having been brought about in we a 
Eb n Us out 1 Fey 


firfl picked thiir pockets, and after wards auen d ſend then: 
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ſe mily, the Prince was allowed: his guards as uſual; who 
accordingly mounted at Leicſler bauſe. In Auguſt, the ex- 


periment of iuoculating the ſmall- pox was firſt tried with 


lucceſs, on ſeven criminals in Neaugate. 7 8 
2 What were the principal occurrences of the year 
4722? d * e 


J. little before this, peace was happily reſtored in the 
north, by the concluſion of a treaty between the Czar and 
Kurden. A great number of Britiſb ſubjects flaves in 


Morocco, were redeemed. Theſe, in number about zoo, 


being come to London, marched in proceſſion through the 


city to St. Paul's, to return God thanks for their delive- 
tance; and afterwards to St. James, to thank his Ma- 
jelly, who. ordered them a fufther-bounty of 500 J. as did 
the Prince 150 l. at Leicefter-houſe. His Majeſty, after 
reviewing the ſoot- guards encamped in Hide. Park, was 
magnificently entertained by earl Cadogan ina pavilion, 


which Prince Eugene had formerly taken from the Grand 


Viferi Several parts of Europe were at this time grie- 
yoully afflicted with the plague. - Auguſt 9, 1722, the re- 
mains of the immortal duke of Mar/borough were interred, 
with vaſt funeral ſplendor in Heßminſler-Abbey. He had 
married Sarab, daughter to Richard Jennings, Eſq; in 
the county of Heriford, and by her had one fort, (Jobn, 
who died at Cambridge in 1703, ) and four daughters. Au- 
gut 28, was a moſt dreadful hurricane in Jamaica, where- 
by twenty-eight: ſhips were loſt, one third of Port. Reyal 
deſtroyed, and many families ruined by the breaking in 
of the ſea. Incredible damage was "ſuſtained on this 
occaſion, This ſummer his Majeſty, accompanied by 
his Royal Highneſs, made a progreſs towards the weſt of 
Ergland, The King, after paſſing through Hampfoire, 
where due honours were paid him, and lying at the duke 
of Boliou's at iHackwood, was received on the borders of 
Mallſbire by the high-theriff of that county, and ſtayed 
two days at Sahſeury..- Puring'his reſidence in that city, 
which was filled with numberleſs ; multitudes: of people, 
and finely illuminated, he reviewed the ſeveral regiments 
encamped on Se/i/bury-Plain, lay at the ' biſhop's palace, 
and ſupped in public there. His Majeſty, after expref- 
bog the higheſt ſatisfacdtion for the reception he had neg 
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with, and giving above 2000 J. to the poor, proceeded to 
Wincheſter, where the like honours were paid him. He 
then proceeded. to Port/mouth, where, after viewing the 
yards and magazines, and going on board the Canterbury 
man of war (the docks and ſhrouds of all the ſhips in the 
harbour being filled with ſpectators) and givin 5001, th 
the workmen, went forward 'to'Szanflead, the da of the 
earl of Scarborough ; bonefires being made, and every houſe 
illuminated in all the villages through which be paſſed, 
The King, going round by Gui//ord in Surry, arrived ſaſe 
at his palace at Kenfington. October 9, the new Parliament. 
(the ſecond ſeptennial one) aſſemoling, his Majeſty ac. 
quainted them with a freſh deſign formed againſt his per. 
on and government in favour of the Pretender; upon 
which the Habeas Corpus act, after ſome conteſts, was ſu- 
ſpended ; when the earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterbury biſhop of 
Racheſter, and the lord North and Grey, were committed to 
the Tower for high-treaſon; and afterwards the duke of 
Norfolk. The beginning of the next year Dr. Friend, 
Jobn Plunket, George Kelly, Dennis Kelly, and Chriflipber 
Layer, a counſellor at law, were likewiſe ſeized and impri- 
ſoned. Ali theſe, biſhop Atterbury, Layer, Plunket, and 
Kelly excepted, were admitted to bail, and diſcharged. 
During this interval, Philip Neyno, a clergyman, one of the 
chief evidences againſt the conſpirators, was drowned ih 
the Thames, upon his endeavouring to eſcape out of the 
meſſenger's houſe. 

I What puniſhment was infficted on the plotters ? 

A. Biſhop Azterbury was baniſhed, and being put on 
board the Alaboraugb man of war, landed at Calais; 
George Kelly and Plunket, were impriſoned for life. Ma 
17, 1723, Layer was drawn to, hanged and quartered it 
Tybarn, and his head fixed over Temple-bar, for forming a 
traitorous conſpiracy againſt the King and government; 
for enliſting men for the Pretender's ſervice, in order to 
excite a rebellion ; for _— to ſeize upon the Tower 
of London, the city gates, the King's perſon, &c. The 
watch-word was tobe this morning. This conſpiracy had 
been carried on with ſo much cunning; under fiQitious 
names, that the atmoſt induſtry and ication were fe. 
quired, in order to diſcover ſome * 
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by them. Among others that of Digby, frequently occur- 
red ; which, by the dexterity of Mr. Crawford, his Ma- 
jey's refident m Paris, was at laſt found to mean lieute- 
nant-general Dillon, The February preceding, the black ac 
was paſſed, enacted againſt certain perſons, who uſed to go 
umed and diſguiſed (iheir faces being blacked) into ſeve. 


al foreſts, wbere they killed vaſt quantities of deer, and 
committed the moſt violent outrages, This crime was 


made death. : ; 
9. What were the other tranſactions of 17237 0 
4, The management of the Harburgh lottery made a 
great noiſe this ſeſſion. This lottery was declared by the 


commons, to be an infamous and fraudulent undertaking. . 


February 22, was born Princeſs Mary, the preſent Princeſs 
of Heſſe. That ſcandalous place, the Mint in Southwark, 


was mpeg this year. The earl of Harold, only ſon to 
| the du 


e of Kent, was killed by the beards of an ear of 
barley ſticking in his thrpat. This year the Proteſtants 
in France were perſecuted. - Many of their preachers, after 
perſorming the amand? honorable (or penance) with a rope 
about their necks, were hanged ; and thoſe ſent to the pal. 
les who attended their ſermons, or gave them ſhelter. 
September 12, five Englipmen were murdered ſeven miles 
from Calais, hy robbers. The committee to enquire into 
the plot above-mentioned, being finiſhed, it appeared that 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at home, in conjunction with 
ntious traitors abroad, had formed a deſign'of bringing in 
the Pretender. That for the effecting this, a body of regular 
foreign forces were to be brought into the kingdom ar the 


tine of the elections; which deſign not ſacceeding, the - 


conſpirators next reſolved to make the attempt, when = 
vas ſuppoſed) his Majeſty would be in Hanser. This 
ign was alſo fruſtrated, by the forming of a camp at home; 
dy ſending for troops from Ireland, by the duke of Ormond's 
ing kept back; and by the readineſs of the States. Generul 
© aſſiſt his Majeſty ; notwithſtanding which the plotters en- 
(eavoured to accompliſh their horrid defigns, upon their 
"mn bottom, by tampering with the-officers and foldiers'of 
vis Majeſty's army; which yet, by the blefiing of heaven, 
froved fatal to themſelves only. * 


2. When 
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hben did the Parliament meet again?? 
A. Junuaty 9, 1724; on which occation his Majehy 
congratulated them, on the ſucceſs of their endeavour 
for the ſecurity of the kingdom; and. obſerved, that the 
riſe of the publie credit, and the flouriſhing fate of our 
trade and manufactures, were owing to their prudent con. 
duct. Ihe ſum of 1,407,280 J. was now raiſed, by the 
diipoial of the forfeited ettates of the late South. Sg di. 
rectors ; and 62.236 / by that of the forfciced eſtates in 
Scatiand. In May the King ſent his circular letter io ile 
two univerſilies, tor encouraging the ſtudy of modern hi. 
Kory, and languages in them; in Which letter are the fol: 
lowing interelling particulars: “ Having ſeriouſly weighel 
« the prejud:ce hat has accrued to our UNI tics from 
this defect of the ftuly of modern |lattery and in. 
“ guages, perſous of ſoreigu nations being often em- 
% ployed in the education and tuition of youth, both at 
cc — and in their travels; and great numbers of the 
«© nobility and gentry, being either, ſent abroad direct 
* from ſchool, or taken away from the univerſities be. 
fore the courſe of their ſtudies can be there compleated, 
and opportunities loſt to the crown of employing and 

encouraging members of the two univerſities, by con- 
« ferring on them ſuch employments, both at home and 
abroad, as neceſſarily require a competent fil in writ 
« ing avd ſpeaking the modern languages: In order 
& therefore to 1emedy theſe, and the like inconveniences 
« we, Sc. Accordingly, a profeſſor was appointed fot 
each univerſity; Mr. Harris being nominated for Can 
bridge, and Mr. Gregory for Oxford, with a ſtipend 
420 l. per annum each. They were obliged to maintain 
two teachers in either univerſity, where twenty pupils in 
each were-to- be. inſtructed gratis. *Tis certain, that no- 
thing would contribute more to give ſueceſs to the affen 
of Great Britain, than the ellabliſhment of proper acade- 
mies, and the giving due encouragement to polite leart 
ing; by which our rivals the French daily reap unlpeak- 
able benefits. Dec. 7, was born Princeſs Low/a, the lat 
illuſtrious Queen of Dezmark. This ſeſſion, Mr. */. John, tht 
late viſcount Bolingbroke, was permitted to return to his ur 
a dit 


tire country. NMævember 16, was executed at Tyburn, Job 
Shepherd, a notorious felon, who had ſeveral times broke 
out of Nexwgate in the moſt ſurpriſing manner. 8 
9, When was the trial of 7a, earl of Maccles- 
WM? U e $130 . 

4 A. In 1725. He had before reſigned the great ſeal of 
England, and was afterwards. impeached of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, for receiving exorbitant ſums ſrom 
perſons admitted maſters in chancery, many of whom had 
been valily negligent. in ſecuring the effects of various 
ſuitors in the ſaid court, to their very great loſs, The 
ear] being tried by his peers, was found guilty, ſentenced 
to pay a fine of 30, ooo J. and impriſoned: in the Tower 
till he ſhould. pay the ſaid ſum; but paying it Jh 22, 
1725, was diſcharged from his confinement. The abuſes 
for which the lord Macelenſield ſuffered, bad been pracliſed 
under other chancellors, but not carried to ſo enormous 
a height. This year his Majeſty was pleaſed to revive 
the ancient and honourable - order of knights of the 
Bath, when thirty ſeven were inſtalled. the duke of 
Mertague was appointed great maſter on this accaſion, 
and Prince William received alſo the ribbon of the order. 
June 15 the ceremony of the inſtallation was r 
with the greateſt ſolemnity, in Val minſter-abbey:; 1 the 
knights, attended by their teſpective ſquires, walking in 
proceſſion in their ſplendid robes, and being aſterwards 
enterta ned magniſicently at dinner, This year Peter the 
Great, Czar of Mauſcovy, died; and the clans in the High- 
lands were difarmed by general Nad. In June, the Jord 
Ving was declared lord high- chancellor of, Great-Britain'; 
about, which time his Majeſiy ſet out for Hanus ver, and re- 
turned from thence. Fauuary 7 following} A young ſa- 
vage bred in the woods of Hanover, Who uſed to walk 
on his hands and feet like a brute, had been preſented to 
the King. "The Ofend company, ſet up under the Em- 
peror, highly diſguſted the Engl; avd Dutch ; aud gave 
tiſe to the treaty. of defenſive. alliance, concluded at Ha- 
ner, September z, between their Majeſties; of Great- 
Britain, France. and Prouffia, Tis. treaty was deligned 
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to counterbalance that concluded between the Inerial and 
Spaniſh courts, ae 

| — What did his Majeſty at his return to England in 

1720? | 
A. The parliament aſſembled January 20. when the 
King expatiating on the pleaſure he had in meeting them, 
obſerved, that the engagements entered into by ſome fo. 
reign powers, ſeemed to menace the tranquillity of Ear, 
and injure the Briti commerce. That to remedy this, 
he had found it expedient to enter into a defenſive alli. 
ance with the Kings of France and Prata. He added, 
that he intended to have # ſtrong fleet at ſea in the ſpring, 
that the enemies to his government were ſecretly canli 
Againſt it abroad; in favour of the Pretender; but that he 
did not doubt of ſuch care being taken by his parliament, 
as would entirely overthrow all ſuch machinations ; and 
2 the kingdom would be put into a good poſture of de. 

ence *. 1 
2. Were there not great debates this feffion ? 

A. A motion was made, for appoiating a committee to 
Kate the public debt; which being a popular motion, a 
very warm debate enſued.” To this the courtiers anſwer- 
ed, that ſuch an enquiry at this junftore, was quite unſea- 
ſonable; and that it became them rather, to enable the 
King to "fulfil his late engagements for the welfare of 
Great-Britain, and effeQually to diſeoncert the defigns of 


majority. The treaty concluded by his Majeſty in Har- 
ver, occaſioned hkewiſe very warm debates, which were 
opened by a long ſpeech made by Horace Walpole, Eſq; 
the Britiſb ambaſſador at the court of France, who recapl- 
tulated the great pains bis Majeſty had taken, ever fince 
his acceſſion to the throne, to promote the felicity of 
his kingdom. Here the anti-courtiers urged, that the 
Hanover treaty would involve Great Britain in a Wat, 
merely to ſupport his Majeſty's German dominions, con- 
trary to the act of ſertlement. To which the courtiers 
replied, that the true meaning of that act, was not to- 
tally to deprive Hanwer of all aſſiſtance from the Pri!ib 
nation, but only to reſtrain the ſovereign from engaging 
| in 
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its enemies. After this the motion was rejected by a great 
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in a war to ſupport his foreign dominions, without the con- 
ſent of his Parliament; whoſe buſineſs it was to decide, 
whether ſuch war was neceſlary, or otherwiſe. After this 
a motion was made, to thank the King for communicating 
the treaty of Hanover to his Parliament; and to aſſure him, 
that they would effectually ſupport his Majeſty, in caſe any 
of his dominions, not belonging to the Britiſb crown, ſhould 
be attacked. This was — in the affirmative, by 285 
2 107 ; and the lords addreſſed the King to the ſame 
urpoſe. 
25 What fleets were fitted out this year? | 
A. As a conſiderable one was equipping in Rz/fia, the 
Briti/þ court, to hinder the Muſcovites from attacking the 
Swen, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir Charles Wager, He ſailed firſt to Copen- 
lagen, where he was moſt graciouſly received by the King 
of Denmark, He afterwards proceeded to E//enach, near 
Stockholm 3 in the latter of which cities, he met with as fa- 
yourable a reception from his Se Majeſty. The ad- 
miral then failed to a port, about three leagues from Rewe/; 
whence he diſpatched an officer with an expoſtalatory 
letter from the King-t0-the Czarina, part of which is as 
follows: Neither can we conceal, from your Majefly, the e- 
traordinary ſurprize wwe were under to hear, as while wwe 
were carrying on amicable negociations, and had not given 
the leaf provocation on our part, meaſures were taken at 
yur court, in favour of the Pretender to our con, a 
great encouragement given to his adherents, Though the 
Czarina was offended to ſee her ports blocked up by the 
Britifþ fleet, ſhe yet thought proper to conceal her reſent- 
ment, and aceordingly returned a fſatisfaQory anſwer; 
Count de Rabatin, the Emperor's miniſter at the Czarina's 
court, did all that lay in his power to traverſe the negocia- 
tions, but to no purpoſe, | Beſides the above-mentioned 
Britiſ fleet in the Ba/tic, another was ſent to the Nei- 
Indies, under the command of admiral Hefier, which lay 
there a long time, to block up the Spaniſb plate fleet. A 
third fleet under Sir John Jennings, failed to the coaſt of 
Hain. About the end of this year, died in the caſtle of 
Ablen, (where ſhe had reſided many years) in the electorate 
of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, Sophia Dorathea, married An = 
f ajeuy 
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Majeſty in 1682, who brought him our late moſt graciom 
ſovereign ; and Dorothea-Sophia, the late Queen-dowager 


of Pruſſia, born 1687. Odober 22, happened a dreadty] the lat 
hurricane in Jamaica, which did prodigious damage to the 3 
Plantations and the ſhipping. houſ:' 
2. What was done in 1727 ? their it 
A. His Majeſty, on the humble petition of the mer. "yy 
chants trading to the Ea/i-Tzdies, was pleaſed to renew < 
their charter, with power to erect corporations in Madraj A | 
and Bombay, and alſo at Fort-Wiltiam in Bengal. The TY. 
parliament meeting, 7aruary 17, the King in his ſpeech, 4.2 


took notice of the ſudden, and very ſurpriſing conjundion 
between the Emperor and the King of Spain. He ended | 
with cbicrving, that the Spaniards had drawn together a 5 
great number of troops in the neighbourhood of Gaar, N 
as though they intended to beſiege it: but that his opinion # 
was, this armament was made, merely to diſguiſe the pro- 


jected invaſion, in favour of the Pretender. The lords àd- | 
dreſſed his Majeſty next day on this \ occaſion ;. but there * 2 
were very warm debates in the houſe of commons. The, . 
objections raiſed againſt preſenting an addreſs immediately, 75 1 
were, that as peace and war are matters of the higheſt mo- . 
ment, it was incumbent on that houſe to weigh things ma- . | 
turely, before they came to a determination. However, WI ©: 
the addreſs was carried by a great majority. One of the WI © © 
members ſaid, during the.courſe of the debates, that 4. WW” 
in the pound were already granted upon the land, which 7 
was a very heavy tax. Soon after, 20,000 ſailors were I 
voted for the current ſervice of the year; and it was agreed x y 
to augmert the land forces to 26,383 men Some mem- 10 f. 
bers, inſtead of laying 43. in the pound, would have had © | 
the money wanted taken out of the finking fund. | Eo 
A. Did not an affair of count % Palm, the Imperial refi- 8 
dent in London, make a great noiſe there? . 
A. Yes; and the occaſion of it was, his preſenting to * 
his Majeſty a memorial, which, after endeavouring to vin- e 
dicate the peace concluded at Vienna, declared, that the _ 
offenſive alliance, hinted at in his Majeſty's: ſpeech, was _ 


wholly groundleſs: as likewiſe that of the fecret articles 


made in favour of the Pretender. This memorial was en 
looked upon as highly injurious to his. Majeſty's crown 
? an 
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awd dignity, and devoid of all truth ; and, having been 


pub:icly diſperſed in print, together with a yet more inſo- 
ent letter from count Zi gende, &, to the ſaid count Palm; 
the latter was no longer confidered as a public miniſter, 
but commanded to leave the kingdom forthwith ; and both 
houſes pretented an addreſs to his Majeſty, repreſenting 
their indiynation at the inſult he had met with from that 
nYOY. | 

2 Wat were the debates concerning the malt bill? 

4 \ motion was made for empowering his Majeſty to 
„„ ivclntums, as ſhould be found neceflary for defray- 
es and engagements, that had been, or ſhould 

ntered nin before or till the 25th of December, 1727) 
:; for taking ſuch meaſures as might beſt 
cc2te the trade and navigation of this kingdom, and 
ve the tranquillity of Emurope. In ſupport of the 
22:9, 1: was alledged, that tome unforeſeen accidents 
ki require a farther expence, which could not then be 
ed, becauſe certain treaties were not yet compleated. 
ewas anſwered, that this method of aſking ſup- 
die without making an eſtimate, was unparljamentary ;' 
thac lech an nolimited power ought never to be allowed in 
A free covernment, except when the very Being of it 
in danger; and that the departing from the common 
bone would inſenfibly render parliaments uſeleſs. How- 
erer it was carried for the motion, by 225 voices againſt 
109. | 

D. What happened after this ? Ie 
A. His Majeſly went to the houſe of peers, May 15, 
ad aſter giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, c'ofed the 
ſelion with a moſt gracious ſpeech ; in which, after thank- 
ng his parliament for their zeal, and diſpatch of the public 
bulineſs; he took notice of G:braltar's being beſieged ; 
bat that ke was nevertheleſs reſolved to try what amicable 
vertures would do; and concluded with declaring, that 
the crown of Sqveden had acceded to the treaty” of Han- 
wr; and that a convention was aQually ſigned between 
breat-Britain, France and Denmark.—'i he Emperor had 
employed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent Sweden and 
Lemark from acceding to the above-mentioned treaty, 
pon pretence that its only tendency was to ads 6-2 
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do his dinner, he was let blood. His Majeſty appearing 
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whole conſtitution of the Empire. But this was fully au. 
ſwered by his Majeſty, who plainly ſhewed his pacikc aud 
upright intentions; and gave ſuch reaſons as were inyig. 
eible for his ũtting out the ſeveral Britiſb fleets. The jex. 
louſy between the Britiſb and Spaniſb courts was heighten. 
ed, by the latter's ſeizing duke ae K ipperda, who had ſhel. 
tered himielf in the Bib amballador's - houſe. Thy 
Gibraltar was beſieged, nevertheleſs, by the bravery of 
the Exgliſb troops, it made a moſt gallant defence; and 
the ſiege was raiſed, by an amicable treaty after the King', 
death. March 20 died that great mathematician Sir Ja- 
Newton, maſter of his Majeſty's mint, and preſident of the 
royal ſociety. : 

2. When did the King go abroad ? 

A. On Saturany, June 3, 1727, after having nominated 
the lords juſtices, vi. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor, the dukes of Dewon/Sire, Dorſet, Grafton, 
Bolian, Argyle, Newcafile ; the earls of Berkeley and Goddl- 
pbin; the viſcounts Townſhend and Harcourt ; the lords Car- 
teret and Trevor, and Sir Robert Wahpole. His Majeſty em- 
barked at Gr-enwich, on board the Carolina yacht, attend- 
ed by the lords /fay and Townſend, in another. Thele 
continued at Grawe/end till Monday, and, near Guifer, 
were joined by rear admiral Morrice, The wind proving 
fair, they ſet ſail, and on Tuſaay arrived at Grawerdael in 
Holland; whence the King proceeded, on board the States 
yacht, to Yaert, where he landed the 7th, and lay that 
night, | 

. Did not this journey prove fatal to his Majeſty ? 
A. Yes; from Vaert the King ſet out next morning for 

Hanover, attended by the detachments which the States had 
appointed as his guard through their territories. On Fr. 
day the gth, between ten and eleven at night, he arrived at 
Delden, in tolerable good health; and eat pretty heartily 
at ſupper, particularly of a melon, which he ſeemed not 
to have well digeſted. Setting out at three next morning, 
he had not gone far, before he was attacked with the 
cholic. Being arrived at Linden, and having no appetite 


very anxious to reach his own dominions, travelled os, 
though his atten earneſtly beſought him to reſt in * 
_— x: | * 


1727. 


C fait de moi 
about ten that night, 
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dr, There, being ſeized with a fort of leth 
as he rode in his coach, he rec| 


ined on a gentieman, who 
hac the honour of fitting wich h 
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im in it; and- at 1ſt ſai 


(I am gone.) However, 


brag ; and about one 


| g been again let 
the ſixty- eighth year of his age, ard the thirtecy 
ing afterward: Wiapped in 


ains of his 314 rr 
ceſtors; and he was ſucceeded, in his B 


the King ar ĩved 


at the palace of his brother the duke 


next morning, June 
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Ring G roroce II. LI Sovereign of England, 
Aud Eighth of Great- Britain. 


Extracted more at LARGE. 


: From 1727,0 1 760. 


Emperors. _—- CLemenT XII. 1730 
CHARLES VI. 1711 Berepict XIV. 1740 
CARLES VII. 1740 CTEUuENT XIII. 1758 
Francis STEPHEN. 1745 _ | 
5 _ | King of France. 
BenepicT XIII. 1724 Lovis XV. 1715 
9. HAT was the ſituation of affairs when George ll. 


aſcended the throne? , " —_ 

A. Critical, with regard to the liberties of Europe, but 
not dangerous to the tsanquillity of Great-Britain ; whoſe 
people were reſolved to ſupport their own juſt rights, and 
the ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. 


2. What were the firſt ſteps taken in the beginning of. 


this reign? 


A. His Majeſty in council declared, that he would main- 
tain the religion, laws, and liberties of the realm; as ald 
the alliances entered into by the late King. Fune 27, 1727, 
the parliament meeting, the ſpeech from the throne was an 
early omen of the paternal tenderneſs of his Majeſty for 
his people. It evinced that his plan, with regard to the 
foreign affairs, did not vary from that of his late royal 
father. Addreſſes of condolance and congratulation, 
were preſented by both houſes. The 2gth of June, the 
Commons reſolved unanimouſly, to grant to his Majelly 


the ſame civil liſt, wiz. 700,000 J. per annum, as had been 


enjoyed by his royal father: Afterwards, a proviſion ws 
made by parliament, for her Majeſty Queen Caroline, in 
caſe of her ſurviving the King, wiz. of 100, ooo /. per an- 
num, together with the palace of Somerſet. houſc; _ 45 
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lodge and lands at Richmond Old. Part. His Majeſty was 
pleaſed to accept of the governorſhip of the South-Sea com- 
pany, Sir Robert ws + was in no leſs favour with the 
relent King, than he had been with the late Sovereign. 
ty Majeſty, at the cloſe of this ſhort ſeſſion, after thankin 

the parhament for the Proviſion made for his family; ſaid, 
« [t is a great happineſs to me, to ſee the nation in ſo pro- 
« ſperous and flouriſhing a condition; at the higheſt pitch 
« of glory and reputation; of great weight in holding the 
balance of Europe; defending themſelves in their juſt 
privileges and poſſeſſions; and vindicating the honour ' 
« of the crown of Great- Britain.” He afterwards high! 
applauded the concord which ſubſiſted between the charc 


Juguit this parliament was diſſolved, by proclamation, and 
2 new one ſummoned. n 5 OE 
9, What ſteps were next taken ? 
- 4, The ſettling of the miniſtry, the council, and the 
King's houſhold, The duke of Newca/l/e, and Lord Toxun- 
fend, were continued ſecretaries of ſtate. Mr. Pe/ham 
was appointed ſecretary at war. The duke of Rutland, 
chancellor of the. duchy of Lancaſter. Sir Robert Waipole, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and firſt lord of the treaſury. 
By the union of theſe two offices in his perſon, he was con- 
fidered as prime miniſter. Lord Terrington was ſet at the 
head of the Admiralty; the earl of Chefterfield appointed 
ambaſſador 'to Holland; and lord Carteret, lord hentenant 
of Ireland. On Lord-Mayor's day their Majeſties ho- 
noured with their preſence, the entertainment made on, it. 
The Spaniards beſieged Gibraltar, and refuſed to reſtore. 
the Soufb-Sea ſhip the Prince Frederic. Negotiations were 
carried on between Grrat-Bricain and Spain ; and a kind of 
convention was concluded at the Pardo near Madrid, A 
treaty, which afterwards made a great noife, was formed 
between his Britannic Majeſty, and the duke of Brarfwich-, 
Lunenburgh-Wolfenburtel, The 23d of January, "1727-8, 
the new- parliament met; when Artbur Onflow, Eſq; was 
choſen ſpeaker with great unanimity_; which exalted ſta- 
tion he continued till the 18th of March, 176r, when he 
religned the chair, with 8 honours than had _ | 
8 N 2 | Wes 


of England and the proteſtant diflenters. On the 7th of + 
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| | 172 
been paid to any of his predeceffors*, His Majeſty, in as 
his ſpeech, obſerved, that he had hopes of reſtor ing the 2; 
tranquillity of Eurcpe, and recommended the increaſe gf * 
our en in general. This ſpeech, which was called an ju 'p 
honeſt one, had a very good effect: and both houſes ad. 2 
dreſſed the throne very loyally on this occafion; A ſopply Eq; 
was afterwards granted. Sir Rebert Walpole was now in BY. 
_ the plenitude of his power. The character of this miniſter _ 
+ has been very differently repreſented by wiiters ; ſome Wind 
charging ham with corruption, and others praiſing his ad. 22 
miniſtration, as meriting every elogium. He poſſeſſed 4. 
what is looked upon as a cempetency of learning; for a 15 b, 
1 Suren of fortune; but cultiva:ed it ne farther, than a; pe 
de thought it might be uſeful to him as à miniſter. 1 Wl © 
+ "rg in parhament he was cool and clear. He perhaps Palat 
- ſpoke a little too often. for a perſon of his diſtinRion ; but Some 


this might be owing to his underſtanding buſineſs better 
than 22 of his friends, and which he therefore could better 
explain. | 


| 75 Proceed with the tranſactions of this year. 7 

After great debates in the houſe of commons, it was br 0 
reſolved to _ employ the Heſſian troops, On the 26th me 
of ' February the ſupply, amounting to near four millions, — 
was voted. Ihe increaſe of the national expences gave mo 

vaſt 3 to the 8 ; ſome of the heads where- 1 

of publiſhed a ſtate of the public debts. Mr, Willan Wl gan 
Pulteney termed the ſhifting of funds, a perpetuating. of b 


taxes, and putting off the evil day: and inſiſted, that the 
. ſinking fund was only a pompous project, which fince its 
being carried into execution, had ſwelled the national debt, 
This was anſwered by Sir Nathaniel Gculd, a member of 


parliamEnt, and à merchant. Mr. William Pultency, Mr. Me d 
Shippen, and, Mr. Daniel Pulieney, who was in high credit aid t 
for his very extenfve, knowledge of public buſinęſs, and of 85 
foreign affairs, fliſlinguimmed themſelves greatly at this time. Pair 


1 | The debates upon: the grand point of the national debt ter. 
minated in favour .of. the. minjſter. A repreſentation of 
q the ſtate of the national debt was preſented to his majeſty, 

who on the 28th of May, put an end to the ſeſſion. 
i} 0 ; | | *1 write cis in Joh, 1760, 
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m What was tranſacting abroad? 

the 4. The 19th of June, a con reſs. was open'd at Soi/- 
, which drew the eyes of all Earope. The chief ple. 
a nipotentiaries for Great-Britain were, William Stanhepe, 
ad- Eiq; {afterwards earl of Harrington,) Horatio Walpole, . 
ply Eſq; (afterwards lord Walpole ;) and. Stephen Poyntz Elq; 
in Thoſe for the Emperor, were, the counts Zinzendorf, and 
ſter Windiſeratz, and baron Pentenriedter, For the French 
Tx court, were cardinal Fleury, marquis de Fenelon, and count 
ad. 4 Brancar : and thoſe for Spain, were duke de Pournon- 
ſed ville, marquis de Santa Crux, and don [gnatio de Rernachea, 
g The Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, the Rujhans, the Poles ; 
A u alſo the dukes of Holſiein, Parma, Bawaria, and the 
"0 Palatine, had likewiſe their ſeveral ambaſſadors there. 
Is Some days were ſpent in compliments and entertainments. 
= It was evident, from the flow 2 of the court of 
81 Hain, that its deſign was merely to amuſe the allies of the 


* treaty of Hancwer, till. ſuch time as their galleons ſhould ar- 
tive. The Spaniard; ſtill inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Gü- 
braltar and Port-mabon ; and the Emperor wanted to ſupport 


8 the Ofend company. The congreſs in queſtion afterwards 
( came to nothing, The duke of Parma having invited the 
0 pre ender to rolide in his Dominions, with the honours due 


* to the King of Great-Britain ; his agent, ſignor Como, was 
* ordered to depart the Kingdom in two days. The Prote- 
" WY fant intereſt in Germany received a ſenſible loſs, by the. 
Leah of a moſt worthy Prince, his royal highneſs Ern 
Juguſtus, biſhop of Ofrabrug, brother to George I. 
The Ath of December, his royal highneſs „ "ow + ar- 
of nyed at St, James's from Hanover, to the great Jo of the. 
nation, who had juſtly formed to themſelves the moſt. amia- 
ble idea poſſible of his character His ſudden arrival was. 


- 
- 


i fid to be owing to ſome doubts, urged in the privy coun- 
f ber ; ET. 

g cil, with regard to the non- reſidence, in Great-Britain of 

, z Prince of Wales. An early attention was paid to the aſs; 


| fairs of Ireland, where lord Carteret was received with. 
great unanimity and applauſe. At this time vaſt improves». 
ments were made in the tillage, manufactures, &c, of that 
kingdom. The Spaniard: ſill continued their depredationg.. 
being acts of piracy, and = moſt flagrant barbarities}; - 
N 2 r 3 
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in America, where was an Engliſh ſquadron, command 
by vice-admiral Heer. During this, negociations for peace 
were carrying on chiefly at Fontainbleau. The queen of 
Spain, acloſe, reſolute, and artful woman, having privat 
views of aggrandizing her family, ated under a mak, 
A double marriage was concluded Fn the royal houſe, 
of Spain and Portugal. | 6.4 
9D. What were the tranſactions of 1728 ? 

A. The parliament met the 21ſt of January 1727-4, 
His Majeſty in his 1 (a famous one) ſeemed deſirous 
of preventing a war from breaking out; which ſpeech was 
conſidered .by ſome, as a compoſition of miniſterial craft; 
whilſt others thought it an honeſt declaration of the true 
ſtate of Furope ; fo far as Great-Britain was concerned in 
the important queſtion of peace or war. This reluRance 
of the Engliſb, with regard to their p'unging into a war 
gave great advantage to their enemies. The depredations 
of the Spaniards in America were equally diſgraceful and 
injurious ; whence the Exgliſb nation were on Tie to repel 
them. The addreſs, on occaſion of a few words in the 
ſpeech, wiz. zo ſecure the commerce of the kingdom ; inſtead 
of which, the oppoſition would have put 7/0 RESTORE the 
commerce of the kingdom, occaſioned, very hot debates. © The 
enquiry, why admiral Heffer's fleet had been kept ſo long 
inactive in America, being taken into conſideration, admi- 
ral Vernon made a remarkable figure in the debate: The 
ableſt ſpeakers, both for and againſt the meaſures of the 
adminiſtration, -exerted themſelves to the utmoſt in this de. 
bate; when it was at laſt carried, that the word /ecure ſhould 
ſtand; and the addreſs was preſented. Prince Frederic was 
then incognito in the houſe of commons. The army was 
afterwards debated upon. | 

2. Did the Shbanards ſtill continue their inſults ?' | 
A. Yes, which inflamed the nation ftill more; inſomuch 
that many cities and towns, particularly Briſtol and Liver. 
pool, petitioned the parliament on that account. On the 
other hand, the Spaniards inſiſted, that the Exgliſb ſhould be 
excluded from all right of cutting logwood in Campeachy, 
or of trading to that bay. The commons then addreſſed 
the King, humbly beſeeching to uſe his atmoſt endeavours 
10- Tock the depredations of the Spaniards: to wr 
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Majeſty returned a moſt gracious anſwer, Sixty thouſand ' 


ands, raiſed for the ſervice of the laſt year, not having 
been accounted for, occaſioned great debates. An enquiry 
being made, (chiefly at the inſtance of 7 Og iethorpe) 
into the ſtate of the public gaols ; and it appearing that 


great cruelties had been practiſed in them, particularly on 


dir William Rich, Baronet, who was found in the Fleet pri- 
ſon, loaded with irons by order of the Warden; Thomas 
Bambridge,' the then warden, and John Huggins, the late, 


Sc. were committed cloſe priſoners to Newgate ; and a bill 


was brought in, for regulating the Fleet priſon. 

2 Did not the exceflive uſe of a ſpirituous liquor called 
geneva or gin, make great havock among the common 
people at this time ? 2 | i 

A. Yes, —47 which a duty of five ſhillings per gallon, 
to the retaile 
Ann. for a licence to retail it, His Majeſty's civil liſt 


was valued at 800, co per Ann. and he was enabled to 


purchaſe of the lords proprietors of Carolina, all their 


title and intereſt in that province. A bill was brought 


in, for the more effectually preyenting ' bribery and cor- 


ruption, to which the lords made ſome conſiderable _ 


amendments, 'The outcry was revived, cancerning the 


late King's promiſe, (as was ſurmiſed) of giving up Gi- 


braltar. The bill for granting to his Majeſty 1+5,000/, 
to make good the arxears of the civil liſt, met with 

oppoſition in the houſe of lords. This ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was a very buſy one. An attempt was made to 
eſtabliſh a civil government in- Gibraltar, and make it 
a free port. The 14th of May, an end was put to this 
ſeſſion, when the King declared his intention of viſiting 
his German dominions, and of leaving the "Queen as re- 


ou: Cardinal Fleury did every 2s in his power to 
is 


p all parties in good humour. Majeſty went to 
Germany this year, in -order to ſettle ſome differences be- 
tween the regency of Hanover, and the King of Pruſſia. 
The affair off the duke of Mecilen5urgh, who had been de- 
poſed by the Emperor, for crue'ty, tyranny, Ce. made 


ſome noiſe 0 


r was laid upon it; and twenty pounds per 


great 
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2. When was concluded the famous treaty of Sevill, 
between his Britannic Majeſty, and the Catholic King ? 
A. New. g. 1728. The Briiiſb plenipotentiaries were 
eolonel Stanhope, afterwards earl of Herringtcn, (a man 
of great integrity and abilities with regard to foreign 
affairs) and Mr. Keene; and thoſe for Spain were, mar. 
quis e las Pax, and don Joſeph Patinbo. By the rinth 
article of this treaty, 6000 of his catholic Majeſty's troops 
were to garriſon Leghorn, Porto  Ferraio, Parma, and 
Placentia; in order to ſecure the immediate ſucceſſion 
of the ſaid flates, in the Infant Don Carlos. Eve thing 
relating to the ſhips and effects taken by ſea on either ſide 
was to be decided ; and particularly the affair of the ſhip 
Prince Frederic, and her cargo. This treaty, (together 
with the other events) produced afterwards great alten - 

tions, as to the ſyſtem of power in Europe. 

2. What was done in 17297 

A. The parliament met the 13th of January 1729-40 
when his Majeſty congratulated them, on his having con- 
cluded an abſolute peace with Spain ; and thereby prevented 
the calamities of war. This ſpeech gave riſe to warm de. 
bates in both houſes, many exceptions being made to this 
their pens on this 
occanon; and it muſt, be confeſſed, that the ' miniſterial 
::dyocates were, in general, the very worſt writers that 
could have been employed. The oppoſition, by means 
of able ſpeakers and writers, impreſſed the nation, (pat. 
ticularly the commercial part of it,) with the why on 
prepoſſeſſions againſt the whole negociation. The Em- 
peror was greatly offended at this treaty; and he here- 
"upon prepared for war. Being in want of money, he 
ſet on foot a negociation for a loan in England, oſ 
' 409,000/. which alarmed the miiniſtry ; wha . 
that it would be made uſe of to diſturb the vepoſe of 
Great-Britain; and therefore a bill was brought in, to 
prevent the ſubjects of England from lending any money 
to foreign powers, without the King's licence for that pur. 
poſe. I his occaſioned very warm debates. 'I'here were 
voted 17, 0g land-ſorces for the ſervice of the current 
ad Two ſhillings land-rax, were alſo voted Tye 


reping in Briti/s pay, Heſſian troops, and thoſe of the 


duke 


2 
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doke of Wolfinburtel, gave riſe to a ſtrong debate. A 
bill was brought in, for diſabling perſons” from ſitting in 
parliament, who enjoyed any place under, or received any 
penſion from His Majeſty. This was called the yzx510n- 
vir, and was rejected in the houſe of lords. This bill 
cauſed a mighty ſtraggle between the miniſtry and the 
oppoſition, The commons preſented an addreſs con- 
cerning the fortifications of Dunkirk. An endeavour was 
vow made to lay open the Ea/?-India trade, the char er 
of that company being then very near expiring. April 


the gth, petitions were preſented to the houſe of commons 


ſor that purpoſe ; but notwithſtanding their being warmly 
recommended by Sir John Barnard, and other eminent 
merchants, they were rejected. Various bills paſſed this 


ſeſion. The ſalt- tax was reduced; and a moſt excellent act 


paſſed for the better regalating of juries, which now pre- 
vents their being packed. Another act paſſed for ex- 


plaining and amending an act, for the relief of debtors, _ _ 


with reſpect to the impriſonment of their perſons. Too 


great a remiſſnefs in government now prevailed in Eng- — : 


land; the lower claſs of people abandoning” themſelves 


10 wickedriefs of every kind; and thoſe of higher ane 


growing very diſſolute. Incendiary letters took their 
nle at this time; and the midiftry was ſtrongly libelled. 
The parlianient was then prorogued to the 14th of July 


following. The parliament of Ireland, under lord Gran- ' 


vie, continued to labour indefatigably for the ſervice of 
the public, Coane re ks de an 
2. What were the moſt remarkable foreign events of the 
o — | 
A. Peter the young Czar died of the ſmall-pox. The 
Prince-royal of 22 attempting to eſcape from his 
father, was brought back and cloſely conſined; when 
Katt, his favourite was beheaded. The famous Victor 
Amadeus, King of Sardinia, abdicated the throne 5 and 
would afterwards have- re-aſcended it, but his ſon would 
not let him. The conſtitution unigenitus cauſed great 
diſtractions in France, The Spaniards built a fort, which 
commanded a great part of the bay of Gibraltar. Pope 


Benedi the XIII died, and was ſucceeded by cardinal «+. 
Corfeni, (Clement X1I"®,) The Corficans took up arms 
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againſt their mercileſs ſovereigns the Genogſe. The Grand 
+y vi was depoſed and impriſoned ; and his nephey 
abomet enthroned in his room; which extraor 
revolution was begun by one Patrona Alli, a mean 
low. The King of Sweden became landgrave of Heft. 
Caſſel by the demiſe of his father. The power of Sir 4. 
bert Walpole, and his family, was increaſing daily ; and 
his relations and friends were promoted to the greateſt pla. 
ces. This diſguſted many old ſervants of the crown, who 
thereupon reſigned ; and, among others, lord. Townſend, 
who had been a favourite of the late King, and waz a 
warm friend to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. A 
2. When did the ſeſſion open in 17317 
A. The 21 of January. The Emperor, and his mi- 
niſters, ſtill continued to exclaim againſt the treaty of 
Seville, The addreſs of thanks for his Majeſty's ſpeech 
at this time, gave riſe to ſtrong debates in the houſe of 
commons. The penfion-bill was now _ revived ; when 
the biſhop of Bangor made a ſpeech, which drew up 
him the 1ndignation of all the oppoſers of the mini 
This bill was thrown out by the houſe of peers, - A mo- 
tion was made againſt continuing the 12,000 Hefhan tr 
in Britiſ pay; and againſt paying the ſubſidy to the d 
of Wolfenbutel ; but both paſſed at laſt. The affairs of 
Gibraltar, where a civil government had been ordered o 
be eſtabliſhed, greatly employed the houſe of commons. 
Pamphlet-writing now raged to an exceſſive degree. About 
this time a ſamous periodical paper, entitled the Craft/man, 
made its appearance. The late lord Bolingbroke aſfiſted in 
writing it: bot the avowed patron was faid to be Mr, NV. 
P. who fought a duel in the Green-Park, with lord Hervry, 
on occaſion of a remarkable political pamphlet, All lay 
E were ordered to be no more in Latin, but in 
Ling iſh. 8 | 
2 What were the Emperor, and the King of - Spain 
ing ? | * * tary 
4 A negotiation, between the courts of Vienna and 
London, was now pretty far advanced; and the Spam, 
embaſſador at Paris declared, that his maſter thoug 
himſelf entirely diſengaged from the obligations of the 
treaty of Seville, March the 16th a treaty, ratios — 
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ſecond treaty of Vienna, was ſigned between the Emperor 
and his Britannic Majeſty. The States General, after 
many difficulties, acceded to this treaty, by which the 
Oftend company was aboliſhed. Petitions being preſented 
to the houſe, againſt the depredations of the Spanzards, 

eat conteſts aroſe. The fees of the law courts were ſe- 
nouſly conſidered this ſeſſion; it appearing that thoſe 


courts wanted no leſs reformation than the gaols. A bill 
of the higheſt conſequence to the commerce of Great- | 


Britain was brought in, for the better ſecuring and ſet- 
tling his Majeſty's ſugar colonies in America; it appearing 
that a very great hes was carried on between New-£ng- 
land, nd the Frenth ſugar colonies in America; to the 

7 ſugar iſlands. The penſion- 


the lords, which highly exaſperated the oppoſition. This 


ot a very buſtling ſefion; and the oppoſition had, 
n carried on with great art and ſpirit. Sir Charles 


Wager ſailed with a fleet for Spain; and Don Carles be- | 


ing quietly ſettled in Italy, Sir Charles returned with his 
fleet to England, Dec. the 10th, 1731: on which occaſion 
the nation thought a ſlight had been put upon the Hriaiſb 
flag. This year died Philip duke of Wharton, a nobleman 
poſſeſſed of very ſhining talents, of which he made the 
worſt uſe. The duke of Lorrain viſited England,” in order, 
as has been fince ſuppoſed, to enquire and examine how: 
far his Britannic Majeſty, with whom he had ſeveral private 
conferences, might -approve of his' marrying the Emperor's 

daughter and heireſs. | 

9. At what time did the parliament meet in 17327 
4. The 13th of January; when his Majeſty congye- 
and on 


tulated his people on the happineſs they enjoyed, 
the tranquillity of Europe ;_ ana the ſpeech cloſed with theſe 

Words, The duty and affection of my ſabjects, are 
all the return I defire, for my paternal love and con- 


* cem for them.“ About this time died Mr. Danzie/ 


Pultency, a very worthy gentleman of great abilities, 


whoſe loſs was a . conſiderable + blow to the oppoſition. 


An addreſs of thanks, on occaſion of the above ſpeech, © 


was afterwards _—_— upon. Mr. Horatio Waipole, en- 
deavoured to juſti 7 
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1 

of the miniſtry. The diſpute, for and againſt a ſtandin re 

army, was carried on on both ſides with equal nn 1.4 

and ſometimes acrimony: A bill paſſed both houſes for: to 

_ reviving the ſalt-duties. The affair of the charitable cor- an 
poration being again brought in, it appeared that ſome of 66 

i managers had been guilty of the moſt iniquitous pro- 10 
credings; upon which Sir Robert Sutton, and Sir Archibald co 

Grant, were expelled the houſe. The former was pitied the 

by many. On this occafion, a letter from Belleni, the the 
Pretenger's banker at Rome relative to the charitable cor- reg 
Foration, was burnt by the common hangman at the Royal. pat 
Fæchungt. A moſt infamous fraud was diſcovered by lord ing 

Gage, in the ſale of the forfeited eſtate of the late earl Jen 

of Derabes tavater; for which ferjeant Birch, and Dennis to 

| Bond were expelled the houſe. jt is certain that a te- £ 
| miſſneſs, in ſeveral branches of the government ſtill con- Cut 
1 tinued. Some words atiſing in the houſe between Mr, 4 
| Feibam and Mr. Pulteney, à challenge enſued, when both mei 
went out; but. a reconciliation was brought about by pea 
the interpoſition of the houſe. Ihe ſeſſion was cloſed: the cuſt 

rt of June. This ſummer his Majeſty viſued his German of t 
domimons ; the Queen being left as 1egent. About this by 
time the biſhop of Sal;burgh raiſed a violent perſecution n 
againſt his proteſtant ſubjects. The town of Oran in Bar- «n 

| ' Gary was befieged and taken by the Spaniards. The Prince «41 
: royal ef-Praz/ta's marriage with the Princeſs of Brunſwick deb: 
| Welfenbattel, brought about a reconciliation between the ciou 
| King his father, and him. Great heats broke out in the very 
| nation, upon a ſurmiſe that a general exciſe would take houſ 
4 place. © * e (IRAN TIN 3 very 
4 S At what time was the ſeſſion opened in 1923? ly 1 
+1 - #. The 16th of January; when his Majeſty made 2 very 
_ moſt gracious ſpeech. The addreſs of the commons, on morr 
that occaſion, cauſed very warm debates; as it was pre- neral 
"ſumed, that the miniſtry intended to propoſe a general trary 

exciſe, The caſe of the Spaniſh depredations gave riſe to pam 

very warm debates, on a motion made by Sir Wilfred Alde 
Lawſen, with regard to bis Majeſty's commiſſaries in treme 


Spain. The courts of Londen and Madrid, had moſt ſo- the c 
+ -* Jemnly promiſed to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, in order alſo ſ; 
to prevent any illicit acts from being committed by their dir R 


reſpectire 


1 
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ſpective ſubjects. The affair of the ſugar colonies was 


ſumed This was an article of the higheſt importance 
to the intereſt of Greal- Britain, and pur fugar-colonies 3 


2nd ended in an act, „ for the better ſecuring and en- 
*« couraging the trade of his Majeſty's ſugar-colomes in 


America. It was ſhewn by Sir Jeb Barnard, in the 


courſe of the debate on the ſubje&t above-mentioned, that 
the impoſition of high duties upon any commoJiry,, is 
the. greateſt temptation WY to. ſmuggling. Vaſt ir- 
1 having been found in the Ter- Buildings com- 
pany, they were ſtrictly 'enquired into From the ſink- 
ing fund g00,0007., were borrowed, which occaſioned vio- 


jent conteſts in the houſe. The land-tax was now reduced 


to one ſhilling in the pound. 


9. When was the famous Exci/e ſcheme, (for raifing the. 


duties on wines and tobacco) brought into the houſe? 

A. The 14th of March; and it gave riſe to a very, 
memorable debate. A committee being appointed, it ap- 
peared that great frauds and abuſes ſtill continued inf the) 


cuſtoms, to the © prejudice of trade, and the diminstion 


of the revenue. Alderman Perry cloſed the ſpeech made 


by bim againſt the bill, with ſaying, ** That he could 
not tamely ſit ſtill, and hear the whole body of the 
„ merchants of the city of Lenden treated as rogues, 


„ ſmugglers aud unfair traders.” In the, courſe gf the | 


debate, Sir Robert Walpole was compared to thoſe rapa- 
cious miniſters Emp/on and Dudley; to which he made a 
very ſmart reply. At this time, all paxts adjacent to the 
houſe. of commons were crouded with people, who were 
very tumultuous ;, when Sir Robert Walpole, inconſiderate- 


ly —_— drop the words furdy-beggars, they gave 


very high offence. .. The debate laſted till two in the 
morning. The abhorrence of the ſcheme became ge- 
neral ; the people conſidering it as the prelude. to arbi 
trary power; and were ſo ſtrongly heated by papers and 
pamphlets, that a rebellion was almaſt apprehended. 
Alderman Barber, then lord- mayor of London, was ex- 


tremely active in pracuring a very ſtrang petition from 


the city of Leden, againſt the dill, Other petitions were 
alſo ſent up from all the chief towus in the kingdom. 
dir Robert Mal pole, in his going to, and returning from 

is | | W 
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ſome diſorder; the directors being 


granted 10,c00/. © June the 11th, the Ki 


the houſe, had been very much inſulted; and at one time 
his life was ſaved by Mr. Cunningham, a Scotch member 
who, by drawing bis ſword, diſperſed the mob, The 
bill being dropped, cauſed great rejoicings, and ſome of 
them very riotous, at which time the miniſter was burnt in 


_ efhpy. 


. What affairs came next upon the carpet ? $i 
« Thoſe of the South Sea company, which were in 

ful ected of fraudulent 
practices. At this time Don Geraldino ( Fitzpera'd) was 
agent here for the King of Spain, on account of the A. 
ento contract. The Prince of Orange, remarkable for his 
virtue and talents, married the Princeſs royal of England, 


Whoſe fortune was 80, oco J. It was thought this union 


would ſtrengthen the proteſtant intereſt confiderably. A 
great number of Saltfeurghers, who had fled their native 
country on account of 'the perſecution, were carried over 
to Georgia, (in the ſettling whereof, general Og/ethorpe had 
taken infinite pains';) for which purpoſe” the parliament 
put an end to 
the ſeſſion, in a ſhort but very ſevere ſpeech againſt thoſe 
who had fomented diviſions. The diſſenters endeavoured to 


. have certain laws amended in theit favour, but did not go 
through with their defign 


. The Durch were much alarmed 
by an incredible number of ſea-worms, which eat into the 


piles, and endangered their towns; but theſe worms ' after- 


wards diſappeared. 'The King of Spain opened a Scheme 
of commerce for his ſubje&s, between Old. Spain and the 


Philippine iſlands, which vaſtly alarmed the Dutch. 


2. What were the moſt remarkable tranſactions of the 
A. Feb. iſt, died Auguſtus II. King of Poland, which 
gave riſe to a dreadful war in Furepe. Three parties 
were formed on this occafion ; one in favour of Staniſau, 
another for the eleQor of Saxony, and a third for à native 
of Poland, excluſive of Staniſlaus ; who was then in 
France, and was at laſt proclaimed King of Poland. b 


bis moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's father-in-law,' he was great 


aſſiſted by that monarch, and arrived by land at War/aw. 


Immediately the French King's troops under the duke cf 


n Beraticl, 


thank 


nr, 
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R:ravick; marched to the Rhine, and were very ſucceſsful. 

Their arms were equally triamphant in raly. An al- 
ance had been projected between France, Spain, and 
6rdinia; in order for raiſing Don Carlos to the thrones 
of Naples and Sicily, Duke de Villar commanded under 
the King of Sardinia in Italy; where their arms made 
z very rapid. progreſs againſt the Imperial;fs, from whom 
they took many towns. The dreadful Scene of war, 
now opened in Europe, was no ways agreeable to the Bri. 
1 miniſtry; who ordered Mr, Keene, their reſident at 
& court of Spain, to ufe his utmoſt endeavours in order 
to adjuſt matters between the Emperor- and the catholic 
King, Count de Montijo was then in England, as ambaſſador 
from Spain; this miniſter ſet every engine at work at the 
Britiſh court, in order to forward the ambitious views of 
the Queeti of Spain ; declaring that his maſter had recourſe 
to his Britannic Majeſty's mediation and guarantee, in or- 
der to obtain an amicable ſatisfaction for the inſults, da- 
mages, and infractions exerciſed in the territories, * and 
zpanſt the perſon of Don Carlos his ſon. The memorial 
preſented” by count 4% 5 6 0 the Britiſh miniſtry, 


plainty ſhewed, that the Spaniſh court were reſolyed upon 


7 
war. In the mean time the Datch uſed all the endeavours 


poſſible to reconcile the contending powers. | 


9. In which month of the; year 1734, did the Brizifo- 
parliament open? f ö | 
4. The 19th of Jannary. His Majeſty in his ſpeech 
mentioned the then critical ftate of affairs in Europe. 
There were now great changes in the 1 the earl 
of Chefterfield reſigning his poſt of lord high ſteward ; 
when the duke of Bolton, lord Cobham, c. reſigned alſd. 
Mr. Talbot was made lord chancellor, and Sir Philip York 
lord- chief. juſtice of the King's-Bench, The addfeſs of 
thanks for his Majeſty's ſpeech, gave riſe to very warm 
debates in the houſe of commons; as alfo, 'a motion which* | 
was made, wiz. that"the letters and inftruions nt to 
the Euglißßb minifters-in France and Spain, relative to the 

y of Seville, ſhould be laid before the houle. Sir 
Rebert Walpole made a very remarkable - ſpeech” at that 


time. The pacific condu® of this minifter was confidered” | - | 4 


by bis enemies as puſillanimity, or a fecret WW 
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with France. Mr. Horatio Walpole, who was greatly cog. Wil of! 
, verſant in buſineſs, was very active in the houſe. The the) 
words corrupt majorities, being mentioned, cauſed yi. of the 
lent heats. The voting for the forces neceſſary for thi clectin 
year, gave riſe to very warm ſpeeches ; when Mr. Winning. had in 
tor, a gentleman of abilities, diſtinguiſhed himſe!f. A bil 9. 
upon the above ſubject was brought into the houſe of lords T | 
The earl of Czefterfield employed all the powers of elo. Dan's 
quence in favour of the bill ; which was oppoſed by the elQor 
earl of Scarborough, a nobleman of great parts and inte. lrerma 
rig, and it was afterwards rejected. A bill was brought and th 
in for ſecuring. the freedom of parliaments, by, limit killed 
the number of officers in the Houſe of commons, but wi campa 
loſt upon a Diviſion. It muſt be owned, that the evij com. of wh 
lained of ſeemed to require redreſs ; and the beſt” [pez. Count 
cers on both. ſides exerted themſelves to the utmoſt at lain 
this time. A bill to prevent the infamous practices of Wl gener: 
ſtock-jobbing, was carried thro' both houſes, and paſ great 
into a law "= three years, This bill had ſtrongly very 
vided againſt that ſort of ſtock-jobbing which was alla during 
ciouſly carried on, under the colour of wagers. It was kept 
clearly proved, that ſtock-jobbing was attended with more Wl 74» 
fatal conſequences than gaming: The motion for repeal- Wi Nego! 


ing the ſeptennial act, gave riſe to a moſt important debate Conf 
in the houſe of commons. _ e e order 
2. When did the prince of Orange arrive in Exgland? 1 ſe; 
on 


A Neu. 7. 1733. He had been elected knight of the 
garter by proxy; and was received in London with al concl: 
poſſible demonſtrations of affection by the royal family, 2. 
and of joy by the people: The nuptials were ſolemnized WW finels 
the 14th of March following. A bill afterwards paſſed 4 
for naturalizing his ſerene Highneſs, who, with his con- ſpeect 
fort, embarked for Holland the 22d of April. Letters pa- betwe 
tent paſſed far ſettling 5000/7. per ann. on the Princeſs the cr 
royal, during her life. On the 16th of April, an end was Great: 
put to the ſeſſion by a moſt pathetic ſpeech, in which WW There 
are theſe. remarkable words, May there be no dif- houſe. 
'* .44 tinCtion, but of ſuch as mean the ſupport of our pre- ſolved 
« ſent happy conſtitution in church and ſtate, and and 8 
_ « as wiſh to ſubvert both. This is the only diſtinction of the 
that ought to prevail in this Country, where the ine of the 
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: of King and people is one and the ſame; and where 
« they cannot ſubſiſt but by being ſo.” On the diſſolution 
of the parliament, the whole nation was in a ferment about 
dledting a new one; but the chief object which they then 
had in view, was the election of the 16 Scorch peers. vs 

9, What was the flate of foreign affairs at this time? 

J. King Staniſlaus was obliged to fly ſecretly from 
Danizic, and leave the crown; of Pe and to N 
elector of Saxony. The French were very ſucceſsful in 
Germany. Prince Eugene commanded the imperial army ; 
and the duke of Bericht, who headed that of France, u as 
killed be ſore Pbiligſburgb. There. was a very bloody. 
campaign in Laly. Don Carlos took poſſeſſion of Naples, 
of which his Catholic Majeſty had declared him King. 
Count de Merci, who commanded the imperialiſts, was 
lain in the battle of Parma. Marſhal Broglio, a French 
general, was Touted, and loſt about 20090 men. The 
great ſucceſs of the French was owing chiefly to the bra- 
very. and conduct of the 2 of Sardinia. England, 
during theſe tranſactions, preſerved a n and 
kept up a, great naval force under the command of Sir 
Jahn Norris, an able tho? not a ſucceſsful commander. 
Negotiations were entered into at the Hague for peace. 
Confiderable armaments were carrying on in Eng/and, in 
order to preſerve its tranquillity. The Pretender's eldeſt 
ſon ſerved with 2 marks of diſtinction in the army of 
Don Carlos, An advantageous treaty of commerce was- 
concluded with Rufia, _ | 
8 When did the new parliament fit for diſpatch of bu - 

els ? | 

4. The 14th of January 173;, when his Majeſty, in his 
ſpeech, informed them, that he had undertaken to mediate © 
between the powers at war ; had cancluded a treaty with 
the crown of Denmark; and that it would be proper for 
Great-Britain to put herſelf in a poſture defence. 
There were t debates upon the addreſs, in both 
houſes. of at Thirty thouſand men were re- 
ſolred for the ſea ſervice for the year 1735, as the French 
and  Spaziards were increaſing their marine. The election 
of the 16 Scorch peers now engroſſed the whole attention 
of the public. Feb. 13, the duke of Bedford preſented a 
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petition from the Scorch peers to the houſe of lords, ſetting 
forth, that many undue methods, and illegal practices 
bad been uſed in the courſe of this election; and are. 
monſtrance to the ſame purport was afterwards given in: 
but the petition was at laſt diſmiſſed upon a diviſion, 
The treaty with Denmark was now conſidered, and a debate 
enſued with regard to the ſubſidy agreed to on that occa- 
ſion. The enemies of the miniſter declaimed againſt the 
expence; whilſt his friends obſerved, that it was prin. 
cipally incumbent on Great-Britain, to ſtrengthen herſelf 
With alliances, in order to prevent her being involved in 
the preſent war. Some members were againft ſubſidiary 
treaties in general, with foreign princes ; at laſt it waz 
carried in favour of the treaty. An enquiry was made 
into the poſt-office ; the GI complaining that letters 
were opened there; to which it was anſwered, that it would 
be impoſſible to diſcover any evil practices which might be 
carrying on againſt the 2 inp” if the miniſtry had 
not a diſcretionary power, to order letters to be opened in 
times of public danger. 3 
0, What were the other tranſactions of this year? 
A. Great alterations were made in the mutiny-bill 
the officers who inlifted men, were required to carry ev 
perſon, who entered, before a magiſtrate z in order for ſuc 
perſon to declare his aflent or diſſent. The impriſon- 
ment of the magiſtrates of the royal burgh of Had- 
dington in Scotlaud, made fome noiſe. It appeared in the 
courſe of the debates, that the Scorch laws were vaſtly 
defective with regard to the liberty of the ſubject. A 
tition was preſented from the late general afſembly of 
e church of Scoz/and againſt 'patronages ; as being a 
great grievance, and not warranted by ſcripture. The 
mous place-bill was brought in, but afterwards thrown 
out. The commons endeavoured this ſeſſion, to reftify 
the laws relating to the poor, and to  eftabliſh work- 
houfes ; but it being late in the year, nothing was done, 
The Scorch members had a great part in the debates this 
feffion ; and Mr. Forbes, lord advocate of Scotland, 4 
888 of great abilities and integrity, had a 
_ derabie ſhare in them; particularly that wherein he er- 
deavoured to prove, that troops ought to be 2 
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Scotland, to eurb the diſaffection of the highlanders, and 
te prevent the wicked practice of ſmuggling. His Ma- 


jely was addreſſed with regard to the Spaniſh depreda- .Y 


tions; but the ſeſſion being now. far advanced (14th May 
nothing was done in the above matter. May the 15 
the King put an end to this ſeſſion of parliament; when 
he informed them, that he intended to viſit his German 
dominions that ſummer, and to leave the Queen 'regent'3 
exhorting them to make that weighty truſt as eaſy as poſ- 
fible to her Majeſty. 5. pete 

2, What was the ſituation of affairs abroad'? 1 . 

A. The  effet ſhewed, that the French were not in 


earneſt, when they pretended to raiſe Staniſſuus to the 


crown of Poland. The Emperor was greatly ſurprized at 
the pacific conduct of his Britannic Majeſty. The con- 
ferences at the Hague ſtill continued, in order to conſider, 
concerning Staniſſaus's giving up the crown, but retaining 
the title of King of Poland; about Don Carter's * 
poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily 5; on France's reſtoring all th 

conquered places; and on all the powers of Faroe s guas 
ranteeing the pragmatic ſanction. However, the haughti« 
neſs of the imperial court deſtroyed the ſeveral endeavours 
uſed, by the mediating powers, to bring about a peace. 


A quarrel broke out between the Courts of Madrid and 


Liſbon,” occaſi by ſome affronts offered to their re- 


ſpective ambaſfadors; when his Pormgueze Majeſty ap- 
plying to the King of Great-Britain, a ftrong Fleet under 
dir John Nerris ſalled for L.. By this time all par- 


ties were quite tired with war. In Hay, the French, the 


Spaniards, and 'Sardizians, were triumphant; and Don 
Carlas was crowned King of Sicily, All che meaſures taken 
by cardinal Fleury, had peace in view. After much ma- 
nagement by the various courts, a ſuſpenſion of arms was 
agreed upon, which ſtopt the farther effuſion of blood in 
Germany and. Maly and during this the negotiations for 4 
general peace were continued. N. | N 


9, In what month did the Parliament ufſemble in 1536 


The 15th of Aunuary. His Majeſty opened it with 


a graczous ſpeech, There were great conteſts with regard 


to the election of members for the Counties of Tor and 


Worfolk. Little oppoſition was made to the ſupplies 
| ; : granted 
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granted this year, The national debt at Chriflmas 1735 
amounted to 747,938,298: 3: 31; and many ſchemez 
were formed for reducing the intereſt. April the 29th hi 
Royal Highneſs Prince Frederic eſpouſed Auguſla, filter 
to the duke of Saxe Gotha. Never did Princeſs pive 
greater delight to a nation, or had a more juſt title t 
their affection. Lord Delaware conducted her Highreſ 
to Greenwich. Their Royal Highneſſes received the com. 
pliments, on this auſpicious occaſion, of the lord - mayor 
and. court of aldermen. Both houſes congratulated his 
Majeſty on * theſe happy nuptials; and Mr. (now lord) 
Lyttleton, and Mr. William (late ſecretary) Pitt, delivered 
ſpeeches on that occaſion, worthy the nobleſt orators of 
Greece and Rome. A petition was preſented to parliament, 
on occaſton'of gin or geneva, complaining that the exceſ 

five drinking thereof had debauched\the morals of number. 

| leſs multitudes of people; had plunged them into vice and 
wickedneſs ; and deſtroyed many thouſands. Sir 7o/pb 
_ Zekyll, maſter of the rolls, was a violent enemy to the 
great abuſe made of ſpirituous hquors ; and it was he. who, 

with a truly patriotic ſpirit, ſet every engine at work 19 
check their horrid progreſs. - A bill being brought in to 

lay a duty on all ſpiriiuous liquors; the * -India ſugar 
mwmerchants and planters preſented a petition againſt it, 
Breat ds bates aroſe upon this petition. Strong endeavour 
were tifed, but to no purpoſe, to permit the drinking of 

— | punch, without its being ſubject to any duty or exciſe, 
At laſt the bill for reſtraining ſpirituous liquors, paſſed botk 
_ houſes. The land- tax for this year was two ſhillings. 
| 2: What were the quakers doing at this time? 
A. They preſented a petition to the houſe, - "oy 
forth, that tho? there are various acts, for the more ealy 
recovery of tythes, church - rates, c. yet as the ſaid Pev- 
ple refuſe, from a principle of conſcience, to pay them; 
they were expoſed to many evils, by proſecutions in tbe 
exchequer ; and therefore praying relief from the houſe.— 
The commons were ſtrongly inclined to favour the pet!- 
tioners, and a committee was appointed. The main pur. 
Hof | this bill was to make the determination of tuo 
juſticea of the peace final, as to all payment of 28 
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church · dues, c. Counſel was heard, for this famous bill. in 
both houſes: and it paſs'd the commons, by a majority of 
164 againſt 48: but it was violently oppos'd by the lords ; 
and thrown out, vi. 54 againſt 35. Sir 'Fo/eph Jetyll brought 
in a bill to reſtrain lands from being diſpoſed of in- mort» 
main, or dead-hands ; againſt which the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, &c. petitioned-: but after ſeveral 
amendments it paſſed into a law. A petition againſt 
ſmoggling was preſented by the dealers in tea; ring 
forth, that if this pernicious practice was not checked, 
both the fair- trader, and the revenue would continue to be 
greatly injured. The bill brought in, on this occaſion, 
was not incouraged by the miniſter, he having ever been 
very tender of all things relating to the revenue; altho 
one of the principles upon which this bill was founded, 
was, that the lowering of duties muſt tend to the decreaſe 
of ſmuggling ; as has been ſince experienced, to the pro- 
digious advantage of the reyenue, in that reſpect. Sir 
Charles Turner was Chairman of this committee. This bill 
met with oppoſition in the houſe of commons, and much 
more in that of the lords; — at laſt into a law. _ 
A motion wa made in favour of the diſſenters, to repeal 
the teſt-· act, but it miſcarried. Some amendments Were 
made in the act, for the more effectually preventing bri- 
bery and corruption. The treaty relating chiefly to com 
merce, concluded 24 Dec. 1734, between the King of 
Great-Britain, and the Cxarina, was laid before parlia- 
ment. An end was put to this ſeſſion, the zoth of May, 
when his majeſty, in his ſpeech obſerved, that negotia- 
tions were carrying on, in order to bring about a general. 
peace: and that he intended to viſit his German dominions 
that ſummer, and to leave the Queen regent. 31 
L, What were the chief incidents of the year 17377 
A. The king erected a new poſt of honour, entitled, 
feld-marſhal of the Armies of Great - Hritain. The pre- 
liminaries for a general peace now received the laſt hand. 
Itoruary the 1ſt, the nuptials between the duke of Lor. 
rain, and the eldeſt arch - ducheſs of Auſtria, were ſolem- 
nized with vaſt pomp. A great diſturbance happened at 
Edingbargh, occaſioned by the execution of one Vi ſen, 
a ſmuggler. Porteous, captain of the city-guard, having 
commanded the ſoldiers to fire among the populace, * 
| . | . ve 
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- the houſe. They and others, were examined par 


* 


for his life, was found guilty ; but being reſpited by the 


veral innocent perſons were killed: Porteous being tried 
Queen, (then regent) the mob forced open the pied * 


dragged forth Porteoue, and hung him on a dyer's poſt; 


at-which outrage her Majeſty and the adminiſtration were 
greatly offended. This year died Prince Eugene, one of 


the greateſt ſoldiers, as well as moſt worthy men, of bit 


age. There now ſtarted up a new ſtate phænomenon, The. 


dere baron Stein, born near Cologne in Germany. He had 


landed in Corfica, ſubject to the Geone/e, who had treated 
the Corficans with great rigour. The baron being received 


with open arms by the inſurgents, was elected, and crowned 


their King; upon which he headed their troops. Failing 
afterwards in his promiſes of men, money, Wc. the Corfican 
grew weary of him, whereupan he left their iſland. He 

ad the air of a great man, but his parts were not ſhining, 
his principal talent being a little cunning : beſides which 
he was infolent and cruel. All this time matters were 


jn a tickliſh ſituation between the courts of Vienna ànd Ma 
_ . - rid; but at laſt, the negotiations were ſo well conducted, 


that a general peace ſeemed to be at hand. 

2 Vhat tumults broke out at this time? * 
4. The ſuppreſſing of gin gave much more trouble t 
had been imagined. Multitudes of the common yon 
rifing about 'Spital-fields, Shoreditch, &c., were diſperſed 
by a party of horſe-guards, and the trainbands. The 
erefting of turnpikes occaſioned ſome diſturbances in the 
weſt; and one Nixon, a non-juring | clergyman, was 
ſined and imprifoned, for ſetting fre to a packet 1 


 Webbminfter-hall, filled with gunpowder and five adds 


of parliament, The ſeſſion began the 1ſt of February, 
His Majeſty in his fpeech, (by commiſſion) took notice 
of the progreſs made in the- preliminaries 5 obſerv'd 
that Great-Þritain ought to be provided againſt all 


attempts: and declared his ſurprize at the many riots 

and diſturbances which had broke out of late. Both houſes 

made very toyal addreſſes to this * The affair of 
0 


Capt. Porteoui, gave riſe to four reſolutions in the houſe 
of lords, by which the provoſt of Edinburgh, the com. 
mander in chief in Scotland, &Fc. were ordered to attend 
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bat their evidence was found greatly confuſed. Twas 
thought neceſſa y for the honour of the government, 
to proceed againſt the city of Edinburgh; as captain 
Porteous had been put to death, tho' reſpited by her Ma- 
; This affair became almoſt national, the people 


i Scotland PAY in favour of the 8 Edinburgh, 
1 2 


An act paſſed for diſabling Alexander Wilſon, Eſq; from 
holding any place, Cc. and for obliging the city of 
Edinburgh to pay 2000 J. to the widow of captain Porteous, 
About this time died the lord-chancellor Talbot, one of the 
beſt, and greateſt men that ever fat in the chancery. Sir 
Wiliam Lee, was made lord - chief. juſtice of the King's 
Bench, and Sir John Miles lord- chief. juſtice of the com- 
mon- pleas. | 5 3 2 
9, When did the differences between his late Majeſty, and 
Prince Frederic, break out? | 2 
A. About February this year. It aroſe from his Royal 
Highneſs's — that 100,0007. per Ann, ( inſtead of 
$0,000) might be ſettled upon him, in the fame manner as 
upon his royal father, when Prince of Wales. This affair 
was greatly promoted by the oppoſition, with whom the 
Prince then joined himſelf; which very much embar- 
raſſed Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pulteney moved in the 
houſe of commons, that an addreſs might be preſented to 
the King for thg purpoſe above-mentioned, but it paſſed 
in the negative; as it alſo did in the houſe of lords. 
Many now - confidered the Prince of Wales as head>of the 
oppoſition; to which the dyke of Argyle, who ſhone-as 
a ſoldier, an orator, and a wit, joined himfelf. The 
number of play-houſes was reſtrained, and all new plays 
ſubjected to a licence from the lord-chamberlain ; owing 
_ to a ſatirical comedy in which the miniſter had been. 
greatly abuſed. Lord Chefterfield oppoſed, in a ſtrong and 
rery eloquent ſpeeeh, the licenſing: of plays; as thinking 
this would be a kind of reftraint upon the liberty of the 
preſs —This ſeſſon ended the 2 iſt of June, © 
What were the domeſtic occurrences of this year? 
A fignal ſpirit of charity prevailed. General -Qgle-' - 
bene returned from Georgia, Ee that colony in 
Wuriſbing ſtate. On the other hand, the common peo- 
1a grown very diſſolute; and eould not be with= 


from the uſe of ſpirituous liquors; The fine 
| | x (1004) 


C 
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(1095/.) laid u retailers, was found by experi 
too ſevere, Dr. Hate archbithop of 1 ron 
cious prelate, dying was ſucceeded by Dr Potter, biſhop 
of Oxford, famous for his Greet Antiquities. * Sir Joby 
Norris arrived in April from Liſbon, — his fleet had 
been of ſignal ſervice. The republic of Venice havin 
ſhewn great reſpect to the Pretender's eldeſt ſon, its ref. 
dent in London, was ordered to leave England in three 
days. His Royal Highneſs Prince Frederic carrying away 
the Princeſs of Wales, then near her time, from Hampton. 
Court, (where their Majeſties at that time refided,) to 
St James's, where ſhe was that night delivered of Prin- 
ceſs Auguſta, occaſioned a difference between their Ma- 
Jeſties and his Royal Highneſs. The Scorch were ſtrongly 
diſguſted, on account of captain Porteous's affair, The 
ſevecity of the bill againſt ſpirituous liquors, . whereby 
informers were very much encouraged ; but above all, 
the Spaniſh depredations, which ſtill continued, made the 
— vaſtly uneaſy; and a petition, was preſented to the 
ing by the merchants, againſt theſe depredations. Mr. 
Keene repreſented this to the eg miniſtry. The 2oth 
of November Queen Caroline died of a concealed rup- 
ture, in the 55th year of her age. Her Majeſty pol- 


_ accompliſhments of mind, and the King was 


inconſolable for her loſs. Cardinal Fleury, all whoſe 
meaſures ſtill tended to peace, was now'in the 'zenith of 
his power. This year a war broke out between the 
Ruffans and Turks ; as alſo between theſe and the Inpe- 
rialifts. The great duke of Tu/cany, (laſt of the family 
of Medicis,) died this year, and was ſucceeded by the 
duke of Lorraiz ; to the great diſguſt of her catholic Ma- 
jeſty, who ſtill carried on her intrigues. 

| 25 What were the chief tranſactions of 1738 ? 

The ſeſſion opened the 24th of January. 
ſtate of affairs, between Great- Britain and Spain, was 
now taken into conſideration; when a petition from the 
Weft-India merchants, &c. complaining, among other 
things, of the Spaziards ſearching Engliſb veſſels on the 
American Seas, was preſented to the houſe. Other pe- 
titions were- preſented, all which were referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. A motion being made, t9 


repreſen- 


addreſs his Majeſty for copies of the ſeveral petitions 
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repreſentations, Sc. (with the anſwers to them) relating 
to the Spaniſh depredations, this brought on a long de- 
hate. Sir Robert Walpole was not for going to war, and 
was againſt producing the laſt anſwer ſent from the court 
of Spain ; and therefore was for amending the queſtion. 
Geraldino, the Spaniſh miniſter in London, greatly inflamed 
matters at this time. Papers were preſented, complainin 
of: the «moſt cruel treatment which the Engl; met wit 
from the Spaniards, when taken priſoners by them : 
Mr. Pu/trey moved for a bill, ſor the more effectually 
ſecuring and —_—— the trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
in Ameiica ; but Sir Robert Va pole oppoſed the ſecond 
reading of it, with all his might. he miniſter had 
deen much. abuſed during this debate. Sir Charles Wager, 
then firſt: lord of the admiralty, declaring that the na 
of England was not in a condition to enter into a war wi 
$jain, the bill was dropped. | | 
2. What was done afterwards ? | 
A. The. affair of ene Jenkins, who was ſaid to have 
had his ear cut off by the crew of a Span;ſs guard - a-· coſta 
and who appeared at the bar of the houſe, very natu- 
rally made a prodigious noiſe both in parliament and 
without doors !: Mr. Pu reney, who had well ſtudied this 
matter, brought a ſet of - reſolutions into the houſe of 
commons, all levelled againſt the Spaniards, In theſe 
reſolutions it wis aid, (among other particulars,) that 
the Britzh ſhips were unlawtully ſeized on the open 
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* robbed, impriſoned and enflaved, to the very great 
„ loſs of the merchants; to the obſtration of trade; and 
to the diſhonour of the nation” Sir Robert Walpole 
propoſing ſome amendments to theſe reſolutions, they 
were agreed to, but not till after a very ſharp debate: 
and an addreſs, to be preſented by the whole houſe, was 
voted. The ſame day this affair was debated in the 
houſe of lords, but with much more. ſolemnity. Lord 
Certeret, who had ſtudied the queſtion to che bottom, 
made an excellent ſpeech, in which he ſhewed, that no 
fp enght to be ſearchable or ſeizable by the Spaniards, 
except ſuch ſhip was actually in the ports and harbours 
a i. An addreſs was afterwards- preſented to his 

1 | | - - Majeſty, 
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Majeſty, praying him to do juſtice to the injured nation; 
to which he returned a moſt gracious anſwer. At this 
time there were great diſputes between, the miniſter of 
the two courts, vr. Mr. Keene the Britiſh envoy at the 
court of Spain, who preſented memorials ; and Don Seb. 
baſtian de la Quadra, who anſwered them. This diſpute - 
between Great-Britain and Spain, wholly engroſled the 
attention of the public, inſomuch that little elſe was at. 
tended to. This ſeſſion an act paſſed for building %%. 
minſler-bridze; and another for reſtraining the abuſe 
ariſing from ſpirituous liquors. The ſeſſion ended the 
20th of May, when his Majeſty promiſed in his ſpeech to 
- employ his utmoſt endeavours, at the court of Spain, 
in order to procure ſatisfaction to his injured ſubjes, 
His Majeſty now began to prepare for war; a ſquadron, 
under the brave admiral Haddeck, being ordered for the 
Mediterranean. X 
A. What effect had theſe vigorous diſpoſitions ? 
A. In September, preliminaries were ſigned, as the 
baſis of a treaty of accommodation; and they formed 
the famous Com VBN TION, Which afterwards made in- 
finite noiſe all over Europe, and very much diſturbed the 
quiet of Great-Britain. Twas dated the 14th of January 
1739; and ſigned B. Keene, and Sebaſtian de la Quadra. 
In this convention, the plenipotentaries were to ſettle the 
retenſions of the two crowns, as well as of their reſpeQtive 
bjects; and the King of Spain was to pay his Britanic 
Majeſty 95, ooo J. ſterling, as a balance due to the crowd, 
and to the ſubjects of Great - Britain. Tis certain that 
the principles on which this convention were founded 
were no ways defenſible. The horrid accounts printed 
in the new- papers, and ſtrongly inforced by the anti- 
miniſterial writings, with regard to the cruelties exer- 
ciſed upon the Engi/o, by the Spaniards, had infinitely 
exaſperated. the Engi/h, of all ranks, againſt the conven- 
tion. One Haines, printer of a periodical paper, entitled 
the Craft/man, levelled chiefly againſt Sir t Walpo, 
being ſeized and tried, was found guilty, fined and impn- 
ſon 3. m—_ a C dens er ns been publickly 2 
unjuſtly wWhipped in Gibraltar, ſuing the governor, (gen 
Sabine,) 700 J. damages were adjudged the fer 
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The public diſorders ſtill continued; mails being daily 


robbed and murders committed. The city of London 
was excellently well governed by Sir Jobs Barnard ; but 
the Weſtminfier juſtices, (to ſpeak in general,) behaved in 
avery unbecoming manner, The Prince and Princeſs of 
halts were now retired to Norfo/k-houſe. On the 24th of 
May her Royal Highneſs was happily delivered of a Prince, 
who was chriſtened George, (now our moſt gracious Sove- 
reign,) whom heaven long preſerve! The building of the 


Manfien-houfe for the lord-mayor, was reſolved upon. Capt. 


Coram had taken indefatigable pains, in ſoliciting a charter 
for a foundling-hoſpital ; when one was founded at Batb, 
and another in Edinburgh. | 

9. What conſiderable perſonages died this year? 

A. The earl of Carliſle, a nobleman of great merit; 
lord Vird/or ; lord viſcount Townſhend, a miniſter of well 
known abilities; George Bailey, of Jerwiſe- Mood in Scotland, 
a lord of treaſury, and a man of the moſt conſummate vir- 
tue; the excellent Sir Joſep Zekyil ; and the celebrated 
Dr. Beerhaawe. . In OZober the Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales viſited Bath and Briftol, and were received with 
the moſt ſignal demonſtrations of joy whitherſoever they 


went. A great riot happened at the Frerch play-houſe, 


in the Hay- marker 3 and in the weſt of England, multi- 
tudes of clothiers roſe; and committing many outrages, 
ſome of them were executed. During this, negotiations 
were carrying. on in Madrid, where it was believed, that 
the Engliſb government were afraid of entering into a war. 
An unfair claim of 68,000/, had been made by the Spa- 
_ on the Soutb- Sea company; which created great 
u 5 , N , 

When was the eſſion opened in 17399 

4. Not till the 1 of 2 tho“ it had been or- 
dered for the 8th of January, which delay was very im- 
politic, as it betrayed the diſtreſs of the miniſter. On this 
occaſion Don Sebaſſian de la Quadra, employed a great deal 
of art, His Majeſty in his ſpeech informed his parliament; 
that a convention was concluded. The ment was, at 
this time, ſtrongly inveighed againſt for its ſupimeneſs ; the 


E,1;/þ ſhips ſtill continuing inactive in America; aud the 


brave admiral Haddock lavgoifhiog in the Mediterranean 5 
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all which diſagreeable things, raiſed very naturally univeſ; "I 
clamour; and this the adminiſtration endeavoured to f. aft 
lence by argument, but all in vain : the public bein ny | 
juſtly animated againſt the Spariards, ſo that no 58 arc, 2 
NO SEARCH, became the general cry. The city of Lor din, * 8 
and the merchants, preiented a petition to the houſe of 
commons, againſt the convention. Other petitions were * Tec 
alſo delivered in. The miniſter's paſſion for peace, had 7 
made him ſubmit too tamely to the indignitics which "2 
the ſailors and merchants ſuffered from the *pariarg;; Alt }, 
but at laſt, he ordered Mr. Kecne to inform the court of 7 
Spain, that in caſe his catholic Majeſty did not imme. dae 
diately fulfil the terms of the convention, repriſals 257 
ſhould inſtanily be made by the Egliſb; and a large I p 
reinforcement of ſhips was eg warn ſent to admiral Jefire 
Haadeck. A petition was preſented by the truſtees of the 5 
infant colony of Georgia. againſt the Spaniards, who 17610 
now claimed it, Petitious were ſent up rom all towns . 
againſt the convention. The oppoſition, in order to To 
alarm the nation, formed a reſolution to withdraw from Ja 
their duty in- parliament. A motion was made for an which 
addreſs, which raiſed a ſtrong flame in the houſe : but Pe. 
the motion in favour of it, was at laſt carried. Upon the $4, 
this Sir William Wyndham declared, in a very eloquent ade, 
ſpeech, his reſolution of never returning. to the houſe orifals 
again; when Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke, on the other hand, wh 
with greater ſpirit than he was ever known to bave done. . 
The affair of the convention was more accurately debated 57 
in the houſe of lords, than it had been in the commons, ies 
Petitions from the city of London, and from. the mer- Fra 
chants, were preſented to the lords. Mr. Keene's conduct oh 
was cenſured by the oppoſition, and defended by 1 r. 
ey. His Majeſty, in his anſwer to the addreſs above hinte mae 
at, declared, that he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours , E 
order to obtain juſtice from the Spariards. The conduct 6 Ee 
the Scuth. dea company was greatly blamed by all 2 1285 
as it had given the Spaniards a handle for defeating 5 the bla 
convention: to which the directors anſwered, that the 


wat 
King of Spain was indebted to them a far greater _ s _ 
than that which he claimed from the company, Den ert 


̃ : ign's reſent 
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ment, in caſe they did not ſatisfy his demands. All 
this was done in hopes that the Engi miniſtry would 
at laſt be forced to a definitive treaty, which would per- 
mit the Spaniards to ſearch all Eng/z/ trading veſſels in 
the American ſeas. About ſixty members in the oppoſition 
had withdrawn from their duty in parliament. | 

9. When was the treaty with the King of Denmark con- 
cluded ? | of. 

A. In May this year. An act paſſed for ſettlin 
15,c00/. per ann. on his Royal Highneſs the Duke o7 
Cumberland ; and 24, ooo J. per ann. on their. Highneſſes 
imelia, Caroline, Mary, and Loui/a. The parliament pur- 
chaſed Mrs. Sz-phens's receipt for curing the ſtone, for 
5000/, The 14th of June, his Mzjeſty put an end to 
the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, which ſhewed his moſt earneſt 
deſire to promote unanimity among his ſubjects. The 


Spaniard;, grew ſo inſolent, that it was impoſſible to 


avoid entering into a war; they inſiſting upon the li- 
berty of ſearching Britiſb trading ſhips, in the American 


ſeas. Upon this, great preparations were made in Eng- 


land to carry on the war with all (162. eg vigour 3 
which cauſed the ſtocks to riſe confiderably. Mr. Keene 
had then his laſt inſtructions ſent him; on which occaſion 


the Spaniards ated in a moſt ſhuffling manner. And now, 


orders were iſſued Ju) the 10th, for making general re- 
priſals on the. Spaniards, who allo prepared for war; 
in which they hoped to be joined by the French. Theſe 


wanted to get the 4/7zxro trade; and to carry on the 
trade of Spain in French bottoms. The court of Yer/aides - 
intimidated the Dutch to ſuch a degree, that they did not 


dare to join the Eng/i/þ ; tho' the former had made great 
complaints againſt the depredations of the Spaniards. Let- 
ters of marque were now iſſued by the high court of ad- 
miralty of Great-Britain. Captain Vernon, being a gen» 
tleman of great ſpirit, was judged a fit perſon to com- 
mand a ſquadron of ſhips to annoy the Spaniards in Ame- 


rica; and he was accordingly appointed vice-admiral of 


the blue; when he ſailed the 2oth of July, with nine men 
of war, and a ſloop, to command all his Majelly's ſhips 
in Anerica. The Britiſh navy was by this time, in a 
formidable condition; when the Spani/s miniſtry ſeemed 
i rouſe from their lethargy, they publiſhing a _ 
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feſto with regard to the late convention; and orderir 
repriſals to be made on all the Brizif ſubjects in Spain, 
* he purport of this manifeſto was to make all Zur 
believe, that the frenzy of the people of England had 
forced the miniſtry into that quarrel. His catholic M:jelly 
alſo. publiſhed a piece, ſetting forth his reaſons why he 
would not pay the 95. oco /. ſtipulated by the convention; 
to which be declared, ſeven breaches had been made by 
the Exgliſb. ä 
I What was next done by the court of Spain ? 

It behaved with great haughtineſs; whereupon his 
Britannic Majeſty returned no ether anſwer to the mani. 
feito, than by publiſhing a maſterly declaration, ſetting 


forth the moſt unjuſt procedure of the King of Spain; 


and by cauſing war to be declared in Lenden, with the 


uſual formalities. The Engli/þ had a delign of ſeizing 
the 4/ogue ſhips ; but theſe eſcaped by means of an ad- 


vice boat ſent from Old Spain. Admiral Hadacct took 
the St. Jeſeph, a Spani/> ſhip of gco tuns burthen, valued 
at 120, co l. France ſeemed now to eſpouſe the quarrel 
of ain; the former making great preparations both b 
ſea and land. The Spaniaras ſcon food out a numberle 
multitude of privatcers, as did the French under Spanifþ 
colours; and theſe took a great number of Exgliſßb veſſels, 
which ſtrongly inflamed the commercial part of the nation. 
The city of London was now highly offended with Sir 
Robert Walpole, Micajah Perry, who was ſtrongly in 
the oppoſition, was then lord-mayor. Thanks were 
voted in Guild hall to the city members for their conduct 


in parliament. Inſtructions were alſo given them, filled 


with the ſtrongeſt reproaches againſt the miniſter; and 
requiring the paſſing a place and penſion- bill. And now 
Sir George Champion, the ſenior alderman under the chair, 
being a friend to the miniſter's meaſures, was ſet aſide 
from being lord- mayor; and Sir Jh Salter, nominated 
for that important office, The common people ſtill con- 
tinued to be very profligate, and ſpirituous Jiquors were 
as much drank as ever. This year Mr, Whizfield's ſollowers 
firſt appeared under the name of methodiſts. | 
5 What was doing in America ? 

. The advices brought of the cruelties of the Spaniard: 

to the Engliſs there, juſtly fired the nation more and 
4 8 more, 
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more. Many hoſtilities were committed by the former, 
at St. Auguſtine, Many rich captures were made in America 
by the Engliſb upon the Spaziards, Nevember the 5th, ad- 
miral Vernon ſailed from Jamaica, with ſeven ſhips againſt 
Porto Bello, The attack was begun at the iron“ caſtle, 
when all the commanders behaved with great intrepidity, 
particularly commodore Browsz., Our. ſailors mounted 
upon one anothers ſhoulders on the lower battery ; and 
drawing up the ſoldiers after them, ſtruck the” Span; 
colours. Tue admiral next took Gloria caſtle; upon 
which the town of Porto-Hello capitulated, Admiral 
Vernon behaved on this occafion with great ſpirit, difin- 
tereſtedneſs, and humanity, When the Engiiſs beheld 
the ſtrength of the place they had taken, they were 
amazed at their own ſucceſs, The admiral blew up 
the fortifications with the powder taken from the Spa- 
wards ; and found more difficulty, in demoliſhing thoſe 
works 'than had been employed in taking them. The 
Gentlemen in the oppoſition, who had retired from their 
duty in parliament, now returned to it. Nov. 15th the 
ſeſſion opened, when his Majeſty, in his ſpeech, obſerved, 
that he had raiſed a body of marines : and complained 
of the continuance of heats and animoſities. The de- 
bates upon the addreſs, on this occaſion, were very warm 
in both houſes ; but the addreſs was at laſt carried with- 
out any diviſion. A motion was made, and agreed to, 
humbly to beſeech his Majeſly, never to admit of any 
treaty for a peace with Spain, except the right of the 
Engl to navigate the American ſeas, without being 
viited or ſearched, ſhould be firſt acknowledged. The 
earl of Middle/ex being ſent to the houſe of lords, to de- 
lire a conference, and their concurrence with this motion, 
it wasreadily conſented to; and being preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, a moſt fayourable. anſwer was returned to it. Six 
reeiments of marines were raiſed to be ſent to America. 
9, What were the tranſactions of 1740 ? | | 
4. The 12th of February, upon a N from the 
throne for ſupplies, a million was granted to his Majeſty, 
out of the ſinking fund, for the ſervice of that year ; beſides 
other ſums. A bill for regiſtring ſeamen, was carried in 
by Sir Charles Wager ; but this being afterwards called a 
French meaſure, tho* thought a very neceſſary one, it 
O 3 , Was 
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was rejeded. March the 6th, his Majeſty acquainted 
the parliament, that a propoſal had been made him for 


the marriage of the Princeſs Mary, his daughter, with = 
Prince Freceric of Heſſe, ſon of the landgrave 3 upon which 
40,000 /. were voted for her portion. Four ſhillings upon 95 
the land tax, was granted for the ſervice of the current 1 * 
year. The King ot Spain had by this time, declared war Mad 
in form againſt. Great-Britaiu. Several twenty gun ſhips ] 

were ordered to be built, to cruize upon the Span 955 
privateers. Six men of war, with ſtore ſhips, were ſent 2 


to re- in force admiral Haddock in the Mediterranean. The thin 
cloſe of the year 1739, and the 8 of 1740, 135 


were diflinguiſhed by as great a froſt as had ever been ich 
known in England; when the Thames being froze over, boy ? 
it was crouded with ſhops and carriages. Fowls and The 
fiſhes were found frozen to death ; the poor ſuffered pro- 77 
digiouſly, and many of them periſhed through cold. But * 
this calamity was ſoftened by the | charity of multitudes Adn 
among the rich. Prodigious rejoicings were now made on WW 
Capt. Renton's bringing advice of the taking of Porte- as 
Bello. No Grecian nor Roman general ever met with 115 


greater applauſe than admiral Vernon did from the pub- Cart, 
fe, for his ſucceſs on this occaſion, An —___ had Cabo 
been laid upon all ſhipping, from the iſt of February, 0 
which greatly diſguſted the merchants ; Lut it was taken thou! 


off upon certain conditions, agreed to between the go- te 
vernment and them, the 14th of April following. Many capta 
excellent laws were enacted this ſeſſion, which ended the bim# 


-29th of April. The nation was for carrying on the war carry 
with all poſſible vigour ; and particularly in Americe, W 27 
where admiral Vernon was left at liberty to act againſt the W took: 


Spaniards, in ſuch manner as he ſhould think would an- 9 
noy them moſt. The Spax/ard;threatened to invade Eng- apa 
land with troops under the command of the duke of 3/76 


Ormond. Their ſquadron at Cadiz, was now joined to 
that of Ferre; when a feet of 20 ſhips, commanded by 
Sir John Norris, (on board'of whom his Royal Highncis 
the duke ſerved as a volunteer) failed for Ferrol, in hopes 
of burning the Spaniſo ſhips in the harbour; but this de- 
ſign miſcarried. 5 3 

2. What was tranſacted with regard to America ? 4 


» 
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A. It was reſolved to ſend thither a body of land 
forces, under the command of lord Cathcart, an excel- 
kent ſoldier; a man of great coolneſs, equanimity, and 
addreſs, and beloved by all parties. 'The preparations 


making in England, greatly alarmed both France and 


Hain; the latter of which ordered their fleet to fail 
from Ferrol for the Ves. Indies. During this, the F rench 
had loaded many of their ſhips with proviſions in Fre- 
land; upon which an embargo was put upon all the 
ſhipping tHfere. And now, the French and Dutch clumed 


the privilege of carrying Spani/s property on board their 


ſhips; upon pretence, that free bottoms make free goods. 
Marquis, 4" Antin ſailed from Bre for the Weft- Indies, 
with twelve large ſhips; and another ſquadron of the 
like force was ordered from Toulon upon the ſame ſervice. 
There now were great debates in council, (upon the 
raiſing ſo conſiderable a body of land forces for America 

concerning the places moſt proper to be attacked there. 


Admiral Vernon had expreſſed great diſguſt in his letters, 


for the voluntary delays, as he imagined, in not ſend- 
ing him farther re-inforcements of ſhips, men,. proviſions, 


and ſtores, In the council, one party was for attacking _ 


Carthagena, and the other, the Hawannah in the ifle 0 
Cuba : but at laſt it was left to lord Cathcart, to determine 
with admiral Vernon, in a council of war, which place 
ſhould be attatked, on their arrival in Jamaica. March 
the 24th they took Fort- Chagre; on which occaſion 
captain Knowles, who ſerved as engineer, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. The war between Great-Britain, and Spain, was 
carrying on with the utmoſt vigour: The Printefſa a Spa- 
mh man of war was taken; Sk the Spaniſh privateers 
took a vaſt number of Exgliſ trading veſſels | 
When did the grand fleet, with the troops deſigned 
againſt America, ſail from England ? | | & 
4, The 31ft of Ofober. There were fix regiments of 
marines, conſiſting of about 6090 men; with ſome de- 
tachments, all commanded by lord Catheart; (under whom. 
Wentwo'th, Guiſe, and Blakeney, acted as brigadiers) 
and 27 ſhips of the line; beſides frigates, fireſhips, bomb - 


ketches, tenders, ſtoreſnips, and tranſports, all under Sir 


O4 _ 
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Chalenor Ogle. The late ſetting out of the fleet proved 
its deſtruction, tho' the government had done ever thing 
poſſible to forward it. Twas thought that by this ex. 
pedition, the Spaniſb empire in America would be greatly 
reduced. The court of Verſailles, finding that the Erg. 
liſp could not be diverted from attacking the Spaniard; in 
the WV:t-Indies, threw off the maſk at laſt. As a pre. 
lude to the war, they began by repairing the fortifica. 
tions of Dunkirk, contrary to the treaty of Utrecht. The 
French printed a declaration, in which it was ſaid, that 


ſending ſuch vaſt armaments againſt the Spaniards in 
Anerica. About this time his Majeſty returned from 
viſiting his German dominions ; when the death of Fre. 
deric King of Pruſſia, of the Emperor Charles VI. and of 
the Cæarina, Anna Imanowna, greatly changed the ſyſtem 
of affairs in Europe. The Emperor's death threw all 
Europe into convulſions. ' May the 8th, Princeſs Mary 


in July following, they were ſolemnly married in Caſz, 
The ſcarcity of corn occaſioned violent inſurrections; 


Many of the rioters were ſeized, but two only were exe. 
cuted, and the reſt tranſported. | 

2. How did the oppoſition conduct themſelves ? 

4. As next ſeſſion was the laſt of this parliament, they 
uſed their utmoſt efforts, in order to get ſuch a one re- 
turned as might be an enemy to the miniſter, . 'There was 
great animoſity in the city of London, on electing the 
lord-mayor ; alderman Heathcote being returned in pre- 
- ference to Sir Robert God/chall ; and the former declining 
that high office, alderman Par/ons was choſen in prefe- 
' rence to Sir Robert Godſe hall, the ſenior alderman. The 
18th of November, his Majeſty opened the laſt ſeſſion of 
Parliament, with a ſpeech that breathed a ſpirit of re- 
ſolution and magnanimity ; and wherein he exhorted 
them to prevent the exportation of corn, in order that the 
enemy might not be ſupplied therewith. Captain Ane 
was appointed to ſai] with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to the 
South Sa, to annoy the Spaniards in their trade; with 
orders, that in caſe admiral. Yernon ſhould ſucceed in his 


attempts, to open a communication with him aver the 


they could not fit unconcerned, whilſt the Engliſb were. 


was married to the Prince of He/je-Cafſe!, by proxy; and 


particularly at Næaucaſtle and Wiſhitch in the % of El. 


* „ 3 1 —_—— 
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Ifhmus of Darien, The fleet under Sir Chalenor Ogle, 


conſiſting of 170 fail, arrived at Dominica, a neutral 


iſland, where lord Cathcart died of the bloody- flux, to 


. the utter ruin of the expedition; he being ſucceeded b 


eneral Wentworth, a man no ways equal to the command. 
he houſe of peers was this ſeſſion the 2 ſcene of po- 
litical controverſy; when the utmoſt endeavours were uſed 
to hurt the miniſter, againſt whom a perſonal charge was 
now meditating in both houſes. A ſtrong proteſt was en- 
tered by 24 peers, reflecting e . on Sir Robert Walpole's 


management during the courſe of the war. A motion 


was made, but rejected, viz. that a ſele& committee be 
appointed, to 4 into the conduct of the war; con- 
fiſting of all the lords who were of his Majeſty's moſt ho- 


nourable privy council. A great many other motions 


% 


were made at this time, the views of which were, to 


ſhew the neceflity of removing Sir Robert from his Majeſty's 
ſence and councils. Thus were things at this juncture 

in a very critical ſituation. | 
9, What was the ſtate ofaffairs both at home and abroad? 
A. The French ſquadron ſent to the Weft-Indies from 
Breſt, under the duke 4* Antin, was obliged to return to 
France in the ſpring, (having loſt a multitude of ſailors 
thro' ſickneſs) in the utmoſt diſtreſs; without having at- 
chieved any thiag conſiderable in favour of the Spaniard; ; 
whoſe fleet was 1n as wretched a condition at Carthagena 


and Porto-Bello. And now Frederic, the new King of 


Pruſſia, (who has fo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf fince} 
raiſed, y unexpectedly, a powerful army, wherewith 
he ſuddenly invaded S:/e/a, to which he laid claim, with 
zo, ooo men. This ſtep alarmed all the powers of Eu- 
rope, and particularly Great-Britain. His arms made an 
. progreſs in Silgſia; at the ſame time that he 
tendered the Queen of Hungary the kindeſt offers of 
aſiftance, which were haughtily rejected in Vienna. Great- 


Britain was now in a moſt diſagreeable fituation, She 


was at war with Spain, and upon the point of being in- 


volved in one with France. She was divided from the 


greateſt Proteſtant Prince in Germany; and had no prof 

of being affiſted by the Dutch, who were over-awed by 

the French, and threatened * Pruſſia; whilſt the northern 

powers were divided; and ſhe herſelf expoſed to expences 
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greater than ſhe ever had been obliged to bear at one 
and the ſame time. The natignal troops were now aug. 
mented to 51,515 effective men, excluſive of thoſe of 
Ireland. On the 13th of February, Mr. Sandys made a 
motion in the houſe of commons, that an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his Majeſty, that he will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to remove the right honourable Sir Robert Walpole 
from his Majeſty's preſence and councils for ever. —The 
motion in the“ houle of peers, was made by lord Car. 
teret. Great debates enſued, and after much heat and 
animoſity, it was rejected. Sir Robert Walpole made a 
very remarkable ſpeech on this occaſion, part of which 
ran thus: Gentlemen have talked a great deal of pa- 
« triotiſm; a venerable word (Sir,) when duly practiſed. 
„ But I am ſorry, (Sir,) to ſay, that of late it has been 
* ſo much hackney'd about, that it is in danger of falling 
„“ into diſgrace. The very idea of true patriotiſm 1s 
« loſt; and the term has been proftituted , to the very 
« worſt of purpoſes. A patriot, (Sir!) why patriots 
„ ſpring up like muſhrooms.' I could raiſe fifty of 
„ them within the four and twenty hours. I have raiſed 
many of them, (Sir,) ia one night. It is but re- 
4 fuſing to gratify an unreaſonable, or an inſolent de- 
«: mand, and up ſtarts a patrior, I have never been 
©. afraid of making patriots, (Sir,) but I diſdain and 
« deſpiſe all they can do!'—The baſis of the whole 
charge againſt the miniſter, was the concluding the firſt 
treaty of Hanover. * 

9. How did his Majeſty act with regard to the queen of 
Hungary ? | | 11 ere 

J. He declared ſtrongly in her favour, in his ſpeech 


on the $th of April. Warm and pathetic addreſſes were 


returned by both houſes to this ſpeech. No two Princes 
were ever worſe paired by nature, for the repoſe of-Eurcje, 
than his Pryfian Majeſty and the Queen of Hungary, who 
could not be prevailed upon to yield him one inch of Si 
If. This greatly embarraſſed his Britannic Mazelty, 2s 
he muſt either give up the Queen of Hungary, or his near 
relation the King of Pruſſia, whoſe forces then conſiſted 
of 100.000 men. In the mean time, his Pruſſan Majelly. 
made himſelf maſter of Bre/law the capital of Silgſia, where 


he was received with joy. | 9. What 
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2. What was doing in 174177. 
A. Count Neuperg being appointed general of the Au- 
Aria, and e his Praſſian Majeſty at Molwitx, a 
bloody battle was fought; near 4000 being killed, and 
an unuſual number of general officers on each fide. - Both 
the King of Pruffia, and his troops, gained immortal 
honour in this action. The States Genera/ did not think 
it expedient to aid the Queen ,of Hungary, whoſe: miniſtry 
formed a proje& of making a partition of his Pruian Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, among certain powers; and that Kin 

ſuſpecting, (tho' altogether. without foundation) that his 
Britannic Majeſty was to have his ſhare of them; the for- 
mer reſolved to unite himſelf to France ; and endeavour 
to raiſe the Elector of Bavaria to the Imperial throne, 
| This laſt was poor, and only made the tool of the Frech. 
| He was indeed a virtuous Prince, but not endued with 
4 ſtrength of mind ſufficient for one who was to contend 
for a crown, , Other Electors of the empire were to be 
: bribed, in order to obtain their votes. His Majeſty pro- 
f rogued the parliament the 25th of April, and afterwards 
diſſolved it; but not without thanking them for their 
g ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria; for maintaining the na- 
tional credit, and ſtrengthening his government. Great-. 
$ Britain was at this time, at a prodigious expence. As 
d 
e 
k 


ſoon as the . parliament was riſen, the greateſt ferment 
broke out in the nation. Violent tumults aroſe at the 
Weſiminfler election, where lord Sundon, and Sir Charles 
Wager, were canditates on the court fide ; and admiral 
f Vernon, and Mr. Edwin, on that of the oppoſition. , Thele 
tumults had ſo powerful an effect all over the nation, that 


h the miniſter could not depend on twenty votes in his fa- . 
* your, in the next parliament. % 

6 S What was tranſacting in America ? | 

, 4. The ſtrong ſquadron under lord Cathcart, had ne- 


bs ceſſarily been long in equipping, and delay'd by con- 


* trary winds; and when it had joined admiral  Yernon, 
3 they together compoſed the moſt formidable armament, 
W ever ſeen in America. And now the whole Briiþ fleet 


ed conſiſting of about 115 ſhips, with 15,000 ſailors, and 
about 12,000 land forces on board, failed from Jamaica. 
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It being now reſolved, in a council of war, to attack 
Carthagena, both by ſea and land with all the forces ; 


on the 4th of March the fleet, (which now conſiſted of 


124 ſhips) anchored in Playa Grande, to windward of 


the town of Cartbagena, which by this time was made 


vaſtly ſtrong. The £Eng/i/> reſolved to force their way 
into the harbour, and batter the town from thence ; 
which was a very hazardous attempt. Captain KXzcu/es 
gave the admiral all the intelligence he could get, with 
regard to the ſtrength and fituation of the place ; and 
Sir Chalencor Ogle was directed to attack the forts and 
batteries, 1 was begun on the qth of February, 
The forts St. Jago and St. Philip being taken, general 
Wentworth, brigadier Guiſe, and colonel Hei, Landed 
the regiments of Harriſon and Wentworth without oppo- 
fition. But now a quarrel broke out between general 
Wintworth and the admiral, who Ilondly complained of 
Wentworth's inaQtivity. In the attack of the Barradera 
battery, the gallant lord Aubrey Beauclerc, captain of 
the Prince Frederic, loſt his life, to the great regret of 
the whole nation; when the Esgliſß took the forts of 
Focca-chica and St. Joſeph, with a Spaniſh man of war. 
On this occaſion they loſt about 400 men, among whom 
were colonel Douglas, colonel Watjon, and captain Moor. 
Caftills Grande was afterwards taken. Upon this ſucceſs, 
of forcing into the harbour, the news thereof was dif. 
patched to England; and expreſſed in ſuch terms, as if 


che conqueſt of Carthagena had been ſure ; which how- 
ever proved a fatal miſtake, as the Spaniards were 


ſtill maſters of fort Sr. Lazar. By this time there was a 
mortal antipathy between admiral Vernon and general 
Wentworth, they blaming each other. Fort St. Lazar 
was attacked, but in the moſt injudicious manner; the 
8 committing many blunders. The attack up the 


hill was begun by general Gui, at the head of 1200 
men; when colonel Grant loſt his life, and the Enghb 
were fo ſorely galled by the Spaniards, that they were 

forced to retreat, with the loſs of 600 of their beſt men. 


The conduct of admiral Vernon, on this occaſion, puz- 
zled every one. General Wentworth was not wanting in 


courage, tho? not equal to the command; and the ad- 
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miral, who held him in the utmoſt contempt, preſerved 
bis own conduct free from all legal imputation. It muſt 
de obſerved to the admiral's honour, that he took all 
imaginable care of the fleet. Now fickneſs began to 
rage among the Engliſh troops, they, in leſs than two 
days, being rden from 6,645, to 3,2co men: Upon 
which it was reſolved, in a council of war held the 23d 
and 24th of April, to return to Jamaica; previous to 
which they demoliſhed Bocca. chica, and other forts, the 
barbour, Ge. and afterwards got ſafe into Port Royal 
harbour in Jamaica, the 19th of May. Such was the ill 
ſucceſs of an expedition from which the moſt glorious 
things had been expected. The 18th of 7uly the ad- 
miral arrived with nine ſhips of the line, befides tranf- 
orts and ſtoreſhips, and near 4000 troops on board, 
in VWaltenbam harbour, in Czba. This the admiral called 
Cumberland harbour, in honour of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke. The admiral was for marching againſt Sz, Jago, 
but being oppoſed by general Wentw:rth, they re-im- 
barked the zoth of Now-mbey, and returned to Jamaica. 
It is computed, that 20,000 Britiſh ſubjects loſt their liyes 
in this fatal expedition. * 
2. In what ſtate were the affairs of Europe ? 4 
A. Cardinal Fleury had continued his pacific ſyſtem, 
but was forced to change it, when the houſe of Branden- 
burgh broke off from the Queen of Hungary; at which 
time Count de Belliſie, an officer of great abilities, brave, 
polite, inſinuating, and plauſible in ſcheming, repre- 
ented to the French King, that then was the time for 
humbling the houſe of Aufria; and for raiſing the 
Elector of Bavaria to the Imperial throne, His plan 
was to march preat armies into Germany; and to en- 
deavour to win over the Princes of the Empire, for them 
to ſhare in the ſpoils of the houſe of Auſtria. The 
Elector of Bavaria offered to acknowledge the Queen of 
Hungery's rights to that kingdom, provided ſhe would 
yield to him the county of Tyrol and the Auſtrian Swahbia, 
which ſhe refuſed. And now the French King ordered 
ſome troops to march towards. the Rhine ; to guard, as 
he declared, the freedom of the 3 election. 
Marſhal count de Belliſi was directed to carry his —_ 
> Noun 
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lan into execution, both as ambaſſador and general. 

was then reſolved, that the Elector of Bawaria ſhould 
be raiſed to the Imperial throne, and the Queen of Hunga: y's 
dominions diſmembred. His Prufian Majeſty entered 
into a treaty with France, and  Be/lifle viſited different 
German courts. * The French ſent two bodies of troops, 


which means the Elector of Havaria ſaw himſelt at the 
head of 70,000 men, He then declared war againfl her 
Hungarian Majeity, and took ſome towns. Ihe poli- 
tical conduct of France at this time, was very illaudable. 
His Britannic Majeſty, who was ſtill in his German Do- 
minions ; and greatly diſpleaſed with the Queen of Huy 
gary, for her refuſing a reconciliation with the King of 
Pruſſia, ſigned a ncutrality for Hancwer z to which he 
was induced, by the advices he received that the Duc 
were entering into a neutrality for themſelves. The 
EleQor of Bavaria made ſo rapid a progrels, ſpite of 
all the efforts made by the Queen of Hungary's generals, 
who' were men of great abilities, and faithful, that J.. 
enna itſelf was threatened. Hereupon the 8 with 
her eldeſt ſon retired to Preſdurg in Hungary; where ſum- 
moning the four ſtates, they all moſt chearfully took an 
- oath, to defend her with the greateſt vigour ; and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto againſt the Elector of Bavaria. 
"9. Did their zeal for her Hungarian” Majeſty con- 
tinue ? | , 
A. They raiſed a body of 30,000 men, who were 
headed by count Pa, and theſe marched to the relief 
of Bohemia. But it is probable, that all the efforts of her 
Hungarian Majeſty would not have availed, had the 
French followed Belliſſe's plan exactly; they neither fur- 
niſhing all the troops, nor the neceſſary articles they had 
— 15 on this occaſion. Count Khewvenhuller was of 
lorious ſervice to her Hungarian Majeſty in this war. 
The Elector of Bavaria ruined his affairs by turning 
aſide to Pohemia, inſtead of marching to Vienna. The 
EleQor of Saxony had now joined the Elector of Bavaria 
and the French, when they marched and took Prague, 
where the laſt mentioned EleQor was_ crowned King of 


Bohemia. But afterwards ſucceſs turned greatly in fa- 
| your 
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vour of the Auſtrians ; Thoring, the Pavarian general, 
being entirely defeated,” and zoo of his men cut to 
pieces Marſhal Bellie upbraided the allies with their 
conduct; and complained that his plan had hcen ſtarved 
in the execution. All this time the King of Praſia gave 
oofs of vaſt abilities, he taking ſome important towns. 
he Elector of Bavaria was choſen Emperor at Frank-; 
fart ; and King GORE returned to England the tgth, 
of OA ber. On the 4th of December the new parliament 
met, when the right honourable Aribur 'Onflow, Eſq; was 
re-choſen their ſpeaker. His Majeſty, in his ſpeech, men- 
tioned the war with Spain; the confederacy entered into 
againſt the Queen of Hungary ; the endeavours uſed by 
him to reconcile the contending parties; requeſting the 
farther aid of parliament, and exhorting his- people to 
unanimity. The addreſs on occaſion of this ſpeech 
produced great debates; it not aſſuring the King that 
they would defend his electoral domimons, if attacked. 
Sir Robert Walpole was extremely doubtful of the com- 
plexion of the members who compoſed the new parlia- 
ment. Mr. Pulteney making a very ſpirited ſpeech againſt! 
the: miniſter,. this latter repelled it with, great reſolution, - 
and challenged the oppoſition to take into conſideration, 
pon a day to be named, the ſtate of the nation; which 
challenge was gccepted-; and appointed for the. 22d of 
January 17414. | . : 
S Froceed in the tranſactions of that year. 

A. The lords preſented a much warmer -addreſs than 
that of the commons. Three commoners, vis, Mr. Bromley, 
Mr. Stephen Fox, and Mr. Have, had been created peers 
this ſummer ; in order to throw a farther weight into the 
ſcale of the houſe of lords. The minſter committed a 
great error, in putting up Mr. Earl for chairman of the 
committee of elections, a man not beloved; in op- 
polition to Dr, Lee, a gentleman of unexceptionable cha- 
rafter who was appointed. chairman: which gave a mor- 
tal wound to the minſter's intereſt. He therefore now: 
reſolved to reſign, after, he ſhould. have done every thing 
poſiible. to ſerve his friends, and to prevent an ampeach- 
ment by any violent . reſolutions. The calling in the 
military power at the Yeftminſfter election, had juſtly 
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given offence, and brought a great odium upon the mi. 


niſter. The oppoſition, who conſiſted chiefly of old 
whigs, or violent tories, began now to talk of terms. 
The miniſter ſtill attended the houſe, till the deciſion of 
the Chippenham election, which was carried the ad of 
February againſt him, by one vote only. He had been 
treated with ſo little ceremony, during the courſe of the 
debate, that he proteſted in the lobby, he would never 
enter the houſe again: and Prince Frederic declaring, that 
he thought Sir Kobert Walpole fo great a bar between his 
Majeſty and his people, that he could agree to no terms 
of reconciliation, till he ſhould be removed, Sir Robert 


reſolved to retire from power, and give up all his places, 


This he did accordingly the 11th of February ; aftet hav- 
ing been created by his Majeſty baron of Houghton, vil- 
count / alpole, and earl of Orferd, | 

+. What was done after Sir Robert Walpele's reſig: 
nation ? "EY | 

A. The plan of power with regard to the ſucceediag 
miniſtry, had been already ſettled; but it was a ſecret 
known to few. On the 3d of Febraary, his Majeſty ad- 
journed both houſes till the 18th, which occaſioned a 
very great ferment ; many declaring that this was done 
merely to ſcreen the late miniſter. The day after his re- 
ſignation, the oppoſition had a grand mesting; the pur- 
port of which was, to bring him to juſtice, and to exe- 
cute their conſtitutional points. The heads of the oppo- 
ſition all met at court, when a reconciliation was made 
between his Majeſty and the Prince of Valet. Sir Re 
bert Walpol?s removal did not alter the meaſures ; but 


there were many changes in the higher employments, 
Mr. Sandys was 1 chancellor of the exchequer, 
r 


lord Wilmington, firſt lord of the treaſury, lord Harrington 
lord- preſident; lord Carteret ſecretary of ſtate ; the mar- 
quis of Taveedale, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland; the duke 
of Argyle, maſter of the ordnance ; and Mr. Pulteney was 
reſtored to the dignity of a privy-counſellor. A- confi- 
derable promotion was made of general officers, ' and 
great changes in the inferior departments. The nation 
was now in a mighty ferment, the people calling out for 
a change in a multitude of particulars, ' At a ſecond 

meeting 
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meeting of the members of the late oppoſition, the duke 
of Argyle propoſed violent meaſures, with regard to the 
late miniſter; but Mr. Paltency adviſed moderation, ſaying, 
that government was not to be taken by form And now 
the earl of Winchel/ea was placed at the head of the ad- 
miralty, and the duke of Argyle having thrown up his 
employments, his grace of Montague was 22 maſter 
of the ordnance; and the earl of Stair field-marſhal. of 
his Majeſty's forces. The people now cried out, that 
the nation was betrayed, and Sir Robert Walpole ſcreened. 
The Spaniards had, in about two years time, taken Bri- 
% ſhips to the value of above 1,200,000/, ſterling ; but 
the capture made of Spaniſh veſſels amounted to a far 
greater ſum, F | | 7 
92, What were the moſt remarkable incidents in 17427 
A. January the 2oth, the merchants went in a grand 
cavalcade to the houſe of commons ; and there delivered 
in a petition, complaining chiefly of their loſſes ſuſtained 
by the Spani/þ depredations ; of the negle& in ap- 
pointing convoys ; and of the impreſſing of their men. 
On the 26th of the ſame month, the lord-mayor, court 
df aldermen, and common-council, preſented a ſtill 
ſtronger 1 to the houſe; as did Brifol and other 
cities. reat number of papers were ordered to be 
laid before the houſe. It was urged by the friends of the 
late miniſter, that the captures then made on the Eng- 
Ii, were far leſs than thoſe in King William and Queen 
Mary's reign, Mr. Glover was employed by the mer- 
chants and other petitioners, to ſum up the evidence 
when the committee .cloſed their examinations. Sir 
John Barnard reported to the houſe, that there had not 
been a ſufficient number of cruizers appointed; and that 
our trade with Portugal was hurt by the refuſal of pro- 
tections, and the delay of convoys ; upon this a bill was 
ordered in, for the better protecting and ſecuring the 
trade and navigation of the kingdom in time of. war, 
It paſſed in the commons, but was rejected by the lords; 
the earl of Minchelſea ſetting its defects in the ſtrongeſt 
light. This rejection greatly damped the anti-miniſterial 
arty, and made many afraid that there would be a coa- 
ution of parties. In order to try the new miniſtry, 
| penſion 
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penſion and place bills were brought in, but they miſcar. 


Tied in the houſe of lords. The 19th of March, lord 


Limeric, a member of the houſe of commons, a man of 
abilities, moved for a ſecret committee; to enquire into 
the conduct of affairs during 20 years paſt, which motion 
was rejected; but afterwards upon à motion for ſuch 


an enquiry to be made during 10 years, it. paſſed in the 


affirmative, and a committee of ſecrecy of 21 perſons, 
was appointed. Theſe having extenſive powers, entered 
upon buſineſs, and appointed lord Limeric, their chairman, 
They then called for all the treaſury books and papers, 
Mr. Paxton, who had been ſollicitor of the treaſury, 
refuſing to anſwer with regard to 500 J. given by him to 
one Boteler in 1735, to carry his election for Vendbwer, 


was committed to Newgate. It appeared, that 95,coo /, 
- hed been iſſued to him q 


b uring the ten years that he was 
ſollicitor. Gwyn Yaughan, Eſq; was alſo called before 
the ſecret committee; and being charged with a practice 
often aſcribed to the late miniſter, viz. obliging the 
poſleſſor of a place or office, to pay a certain ſum out of 
the rents or profits thereof, to a perſon or perſons recoms 
mended by the miniſter ; Mr. Yaughan deſired to be ex- 
cuſed anſwering, and nothing further was done in that 


matter. Mr. Scrope, ſecretary to the treaſury, being ex- 


amined with regard to 1,052,211 J. which, in the courſe 
of ten years, had been traced into his and*Sir Robert Mal- 


pole's hands, requeſted to be excuſed from anſwering, by 


ſaying that the utmoſt ſecrecy was required, with reſpedt 
to monies iſſued for ſecret ſervice : and nothing farther was 


_ done 1n this affair, which created many n + but 


one Bell, who had belonged to the poſt- office, refuſing to 


. anſwer, was taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 


arms. 50 
2. What ſtep was next taken? 


An indemnification bill, with regard to ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhould make diſcoveries concerning the diſpoſal 


of public monies, or offices, paſſed the houſe of com: 


mons; but being thought by many unjuſt, wWas thrown 


out by the lords. The rejection of this bill gave great 


uneaſineſs to many, who imagined that the proofs again 
dir Robert Walpole, had been induſtriouſſy Rifled, by _ 
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who had been moſt active in promoting the enquiry. The 
capital charge againſt him was, his having employed 
corruption at elections. A motion had been made, but 
thrown out, for taking, examining, and ftating the pub- 
lic accounts of the nation; which motion very much 
alarmed the friends of the late miniſter. A motion was 
made for an enquiry into the ſtate of Minorca, the forti- 
fications and caſtles whereof had been ſhamefully neg- 
jected 3 it appearing, that of 19 officers on that eſtabliſh. 
ment, only five of them were then on the ſpot ; and how 
fatal ſuch neglects often prove, appeared evidently by our 
loſs of that iſland afterwards. General Anflrauther was at 
that time in England; but this motion came to nothing. 
The country party now carefully canvaſſed all the papers 
relating 'to foreign affairs, in hopes of finding ſomething 
to ground an impeachment ' againſt the miniſter. Among 
the papers laid before the parliament, was found the plan 
of an alliance between 
Briain, Holland, Hanover, Muſcovy, and Saxony, to di- 
vide the King of Pruſſia's dominions among them; which 
plan did not any ways appear to come from the Britiſb 
miniſtry. An addreſs was preſented to the King, humbly 
raying that a c of all memorials and letters, between 
is Majeſty and the King of Priſſia, might be laid before 
the houſe; to which his Majeſty returned for anſwer, the 
25th of Januaty 1742, that he would comply with their 
requeſt, fo far as might be found expedient. + Above 
$37c0,000 1, had been granted this year (1741.) The ſeſſion 


1742. 


ended the pth of July. The Queen of Hungary's affairs 


had now taken a very auſpicious turn. 

N. Pleaſe to proceed with the tranſactions of 1742. 
A. 16, 334 Britiſbꝰ troops went abroad, under the com- 
mand of gele- marſhal earl Stair; the duke of 4g yl 
having again reſigned all his employments. On their 
anna abroad they were to be joined by as many Hano- 
verians, and 6000 "Heſſians in Þritiſh pay. The earls of 
Stair and Chefterfie/d had been ſent to Holland, in order 
to perſuade, if poſſible, the Dutch to join in the war 
zgainſt France; but by the machinations of Vas Hoey, 
the Dutch reſident at Paris, his maſters were prevented 
from taking any part in it, which gave great uneaſineſa 
Dine in 
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fell ill, occaſioned (as was reported,) by his not bein 
permit 


1742. 
in England, In the mean time Xbevenbuller, and the permit! 
Auſtrian generals, had vaſt ſucceſs in Germany; the Queen fioned 
honouring Kheverhuller with a moſt affecting letter; and affairs 
ſending him her picture with that of her fon. A bloody cluded 
battle was fought at Cza/iau between the King of renowr 
Pru/jia and Prince Charles, in which the former had the join h 
advantage, By the, happy influence of his Britaunic Ma. der to 
jeſty a treaty was concluded between Auſtria and Pruſſa, this cc 
whereby Sileſia was given up to the latter; to which treaty to be f 
Saxony alſo acceded ; and peace was proclaimed at Dre/de diterra 
the 17th of Sepienber. This obliged the French to retire army 
with great precipitation and loſs to Prague, which Prince Moden 
Charles beſieged with 69,000 men; there being 26, oco narch 
men in that city. Negotiations were carried on, between upon h 
the generals on the reſpective ſides. During the ſiege of ſlips « 
Prague, the French made deſperate ſallies; but be- M. dite 
ing at laſt preſſed by famine, Maillebois marched with openne 
42,000 men to its relief. Connt de Saxe then made his verſe: 
appearance at the head of a French army. Prince Charly reputec 
turned the lege of Prague into a blockade. The A4ufrian Leftock, 
finding themſelves too weak to continue the blockade before ſhewn 
| Prague, raiſed it; upon which the marſhals Belliſe and Under 
=  3rogho marched out of that city, but were afterwards ſeveral 
_ forced to return into it. Maillabois proved himſelf an able ef Nop 
q general during all this expedition, At laſt marſhal Bellile, Vain, 
2. with great ſkill and judgment, marched his army out WI t9 that 
TY of Prague; and reached Egre in twelve days, without lo- ately v 
1 ſing a man, (according to his own account, ) except by the ſerve t 
| oy ſeyerity of the weather. Thus ended this memorable cam- % ſhe 
1 paign in Germany. | Tomy the me 
1 What was doing in /taly all this time ? with t! 
1 A. The court of Spain, on the demiſe of the emperor I decifiot 
. Charles VI. claimed all the Auſtrian dominions in Itah. be par 
1 Upon this Navarro, the Spaniſh admiral, with 5000 Comme 
Wi land forces on board ſailed for Jay; when admiral troops 
s Haddock advancing to attack him, the commander of 2 tic du 
| 1 " French ſquardron from Toulon, declared that he would act 2 third 
4 offenſively againſt the Exgliſb, ſhould theſe offer to fall Don P 
1 upon Navarro. This obliged Haddact to return 10 C. 2nd Sp 
. Braltar; after which he ſailed for Port- Mabon, where he Preſent 
| 1 thews v 
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permitted to ſerve his country effectually; and he re- 
fioned his command to Leflock, The Queen of Hungary's 
affairs in ah, wearing an unpromiſing aſpect, ſhe con- 
cluded an alliance with the King of Jordinta: a Prince 
renowned for his bravery and ſkill ; when he agreed to 

join his troops to thoſe of her Hun:arian Majelty, in or- 

der to check the Spaniſb and Neapolitan armies. On 

this condition he had a ſubſidy from Enrland ; and was 

to be favoured by a ſquadron of Br:#i/þ ſhips in the Me. 
diterranean. Duke Meontemar commanded the joint 
army of the Cpaniards and Neapolitans ; the duke of 
Medena declaring for the Spaniard:, the Sardinian mo- 
narch drove him from his dominions, and even ſeized 

upon his capital. Admiral Matthiws was ſent with ſeven 

ſhips of the line to re-inforce admiral Lefocł in the 
M:diterranean, The character of Matthews was that of 
openneſs and freedom; but that of  Zefcok was the re- 
verſe : Matthews was hat, and paſſionate, Both were 
reputed brave; and as Matthews bore a violent enmity to 
Lifock, the new adminiſtration were thought to have 
ſhewn want of judgment in joining them in the command. 
Under Matthews Capt. Callis, in the duke fireſhip, burnt „ 
ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips in a French harbour. As the King &* 
of Naples had joined 20, coo of his troops to thoſe of 
Spain, admiral Matthews diſpatched Commodore Martin, 
to that monarch ; to declare that if he did not immedi - 
ately withdraw his troops from thoſe of Spain, and ob- 
ſerve the neutrality he - openly profeſt, the city of Na- 
ples ſhould be bombarded > which menace intimidated 
the monarch to ſuch a degree, that he inſtantly complied 
with the demands of the Engi. The quickneſs, the 
deciſion, and importance of this expedition, is ſcarce to 
be paralleled in - hiſtory, and did very great honour to 
Commodore Martin. The withdrawing of theſe Neapelitan 1 
troops from the Spaniſh ſervice, ruined the army under i 
the duke de Montemar. The Spaniards had now landed 3 
a third body of troops in Italy, in favour of the infant = | 
Don Philip. Strong endeavours were uſed by the French 1h 
and Spaniards, to detach the King of Sardinia from his 1 
preſent connections, but all in vain, Whilſt admiral Mar- | mu 
thtws was diſtreſſing the £paniards, admiral Rowo/ey Oe ' 
1 | wi 11 


- 
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with a re-inforcement. As the Genoe/e were remarkably 
partial to the French and Spaniards, Matihews made fre 
with the Ge:oe/e ſhipping and territories ; and ſome Dri 
ſhips threw bombs, and red hot bullets, into ſeveral towns 
on the coaſt.of Catalonia. The court of France endeavoureg 


to put him in poſſeſſion of Geneva, 
2. What were the tranſactions in America? 

| A. The plan, for attacking. Sz. Jago, in Hiſpaniola, 
| was defeated ; (as was hinted) by the: diſſentions be- 
tween the ſea and land officers. A re-inforcement was 
ſent, conſiſting of 3 men of war, 4 bomb-ketches, with 
near 3000 land forces, on board 55. tranſports. On their 
arrival, a new expedition was concerted, Ihe council 
| of war conſiſted of vice-admiral Yernon, Sir Chalencr 
= - Ogle, biigadier Guiſe, and governor Trelawney. One 
capt. Lee propoſed to ſeize. upon all the Spaniſh fortifica- 
| tions upon tie river Dulce, and the lake of Micaragua: 
but this ſcheme was not put into; execution. Another 
=_ ſcheme was given in by li.utenant Loqwrzer,. for | attacking 
Pauama; but this did not ſucceed, The councils of 
war held on this occaſion, were attended with the moſt 
ſhameful diſagre ments. Admiral Vernon went and 
cruiſed off (artbagena, and blocked up its harbour. 
The land forces not coming u 
Porto- Belo, where he promiſed not *to moleſt the 
inhabitants, provided they would furniſh him with 
mules, and proviſions for the fick. However, the attack 
upon Panama was laid aſide ſor that year; on which ac- 
count admiral Vernon made bitter complaints againſt the 
'- land-officers. Upon this the fleet, with all the trank 
ports, returned back to Jamaica the 15th of May. Thus 
ended, with ignominy and loſs, the molt important and 
moſt expenſive expedition, ever undertaken by Great- 
Britain. The Engliſb afterwards took the iſland of Rat- 
tan, by which it was imagined, that the logwood trade 
would be promoted. A deſcent was made by the Sa- 
ziards on the infant colony of Georgia, Admiral Ver. 
i non and general Wentworth were ordered home; and 
Sir Chalenor Ogle was directed to ſtay behind and com- 
mand the fleet and marines, A violent quarrel broke out 
4 | afterwards, 
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but in vain, to win over his Sardinian Majeſty, by promiſing 


in time, he failed for 
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afterwards, between governor 7 22 and Sir Cha- 
lnor Ogle. - Advice being brought to Ergland, that the 
Har iardi intended to attack Carolina; Mr. Oglethorpe, 
a man of an indefatigable ſpirit) was appointed general 
of all his Majeſty's forces in that province, and in 
Georgia ; and he took. a regiment over with him. He 
was aſſiſted by captain (afterwards Sir Peter Warren, ) 
who greatly ſignalized himſelf, They afterwards at- 
tacked St. Auguſtine in Florida, but without ſucceſs ; the 
Caroliniuns thwarting every meaſure offered by general 
Oglethorpe. Nevertheleſs, the Spaniards received infinite 
damage at this time. They made an attempt from Cuba 
upon Georgia, with 3000 men, and ſome ſhips. They 
Janded there, and were marching towards Frederica, 
the capital, when Ogletborpe putting himſelf at the head 
of a ſmall detachment, behaved with the- greateſt cou- 
rage. Many bloody encounters enſued ; upon which the 
Spaniards were, at laſt. forced to return with diſgrace to 

Caba. 3 2999 
. 9. At what time did the parliament open: | 
A. The 16th of November, when his Majeſty delivered 
a moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he acquainted his peo» 
ple with the ſtate of affairs. The ſpirit of party raged 
to a violent degree. Lord Carteret, a nobleman of 
very great abilities and influence, ſeemed now to dire& 
all the meaſures. The new miniſter had but few per- 
ſonal friends, and the remains of the late adminiftra- 
tion was ftill very powerful. As fo great an army in 
Flanders was in Britiſh pay, the people were perſuaded, _ 
that England was to be at the whole expence of — 
the houſe of guſlria. This cauſed. infinite diſcontent ; 
and the -preſs groan'd with the moſt indecent refleQions, 
which did not ſpare even the very higheſt characters. Lord 
Carteret, who was now called the miniſter, reſiſted with 
preat ſpirit the torrent of abuſe that -poured in upon 
is meaſures. Many, in the late oppoſition, were now 
taken into places of truſt ; as lord Gower, lord Bathurſt, 
Sc. The motion in the houſe of commons, for paying 
the Hanoverian troops, cauſed inflammatory debates be- 
tween the two parties. A new doctrine was broached 
by the preſent oppoſition, . viz. that Great-Britain ought 
| not 
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not to engage in any war upon the continent; which wy 
contrary to the hig maxims, eſtabliſhed under Kin 
William and Quecn Aue. The preateſt oppoſition waz 
made to this famous meaſure 3 which, however, the event 
ſhewed afterwards to have been a good one. The 

rievous diſcontent that appeared at this time, ſeems to 
1 ſown the ſeeds of the rebellion which broke out 
two years after. The ftrong cry now opened againf 
Hanover, made many think that the nation was inclined 
to reftore the Stuert family. The French court, and the 


this; and as cardinal Texcin owed his riſe to the Pretender, 
he warmly eſpouſed his cauſe at Verſai les. | 

Q. What were the chief incidents in the cloſe of 17,2 
and 1743? 8 

4. Large grants in men and money, for the ſervice 
of the year, were then made, Earl Stanbepe moving 
that his Majeſly might be humbly addreſſed, to relieve 
his ſubjects from the grievous expence accruing from the 
ſtipendiaries; the earl of Bath (late Mr. Pu/teney, ) em- 
ployed all the powers of his eloquence on the other ſide. 
Great numbers ſpoke on this occaſion ; and the motion 
was at laſt rejected. The land tax this year was four 
ſhillings. The ſpeech from the throne applaudcd and 
enforced the then meaſures ; and after a diviſion about 
the ſupply, an alteration was made in che duties on ſpy 
rituous hquors, and the gin-at was repealed, This 
ave high offence to many of the conſcientious members 
of the houſe of commons; they conſidering the repeal of 
that act, as a licence for people to poiſon themſelves. 
The bill met with vaſt oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 
Many of the biſhops oppoſed it warmly from principle. 
Ld: Cheflerfield ſpoke with great wit aad humour on 
this occaſion ; he - declaring that the tax propoſed, was 
much worſe than that invented by Veſpaſfan's ways and 
means. This bill, however, paſſed into a law. The 
committee of ſupply had granted above fix millions. This 
liberality of the parliament highly offended the oppoſ - 
tion, | Ft, ee 

2. What were the next ſteps taken by the parlu- 
ment ? 5 4 
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A. A place-bill was moved for-in the houſe of com- 
mons, but rejected. And now a new plan of admini- 
f1 ation was formed, called the broad-bettam'd ſcheme, hien 
was to take ia gentlemen of all denominations, A mo- 
tion was made, bur rejected, to revive the comuiittes 
zgainſt the earl of Orford, The vaſt remittances to the 
army abroad, occaſioned warm debates. A notion was 
made for the memoria's, &c, which had paſſed beta een 
his Majeſty and the Queen of Hungary ; but it vas re- 
jetted, as dangerous, unconſtitutional, and unreaſonable ; 
ince, ſhou!d it paſs, no court in Earepe could deal ſale y 
with that of Great-Britain. Another motion, o prevent 
the Britiſb troops from marching 1iato Cermany. was like- 
wie rejected. His Majeſty put an end to this ſchon the 
21ſt of April, by a ſpeech which turned chiefly, cn what 
he had done in favour of the Queen of Hung ay; aud the 
orders ſent to his fleets in the Mediterrancan, aud the 
W:ft-Indiics —— As no breach can be ſo infamous, as th..t 
of national faith, his B. ?tannic Majeſty, in ſuppou.i of tl. 
ptagmatic ſanction, reſolved to take the held in perſo:,, 
and to go to Germany, For this puryoſe, the King, wich, 
bis Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumbe /and, ſet Cut for. 
Holland the 27th of Ai; but did not arrive at Harwer 
till the 6th of May. Great promotions were made in 
the ariny, beſore the King left England. Part of, lord 
Sznp/e's highland eregiment, being near London, and re- 
ſuling to go abroad, deſerted z qo being. 4 urſucd aud 
taken, three of them wete tried and ſhot in the 'Luacr of 
Landa, | ; * | 

2, What was doing in Germany ? 

A, Egra. was blockaded. Prince Char.zs of Lorrain, 
at tie head of the Aufirian army, deleated the Bava- 
rans at Branaw, who loſt above 5coo men, and their 
camp; after which the Auſtriaus again over-ran Bava- i, 
and Munich was retaken by Abe venduller: (0. that the 
Lmperor was once more flript of all his dominions. 
This campaign was very bloody; the French ſuſtained 
great loſs duiing the reueat above hinted at; and now. 
the Briti/þ troops, with their auxiliaries, began to move: 
the 16,000 Hanoweriaus aud Heſffſars beiug ordered to 
jon the Brito army in Flanders, Duke 4 Aremberg, 
BS ; — 
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deputies, a young 3 of ſpirit, did ſignal ſervice 
to the common cauſe. The Svates- General agreed to furniſh 


20 cod men, in favour of her Hungarian Majeſty; and kept 


1743 

a brave, but indolent general, commanded the Auſtrian The K 

in the low- countries. He was for beginning the open. ſpirits 
tions of the war, not in the low. countries, ; in Ger. pon 

many; in which he differed greatly from earl Stair, who black 

was for attacking the interior parts of France. However lines, 

the former opinion prevailed. The 18th of February, WI cut tc 

1742, died cardinal Fleury, aged 89. He had been an the pr 

uncorrupt, but too pacific miniſter ; and his.death had polts « 

great influence on the affairs of Europe, In February 1743, intrepi 
the allied army marched from Flanders into Germany, To, ſhewec 

earl of Stair then informed the Emperor, that the ſole mo- berlans 
tive of the Britiſb troops marching into the Empire, was wound 

to preſerve the peace thereof. He aſſured the magiſtrates Naaille 
of Franckfort, | they had nothing to fear ; and that the retreat 
approach of the Brit; troops, might be of advantage multit 
to the trade of their city: however, the Emperor left 2500 
Franckfort, and retired to Munich. The Dutch immediate) guilty 

augmented their forces, ſpite of all the arts uſed by M. not p 

de Fenelon, the French ambaſſador, to prevent it. At this them, 
time, ſome occafional verſes of Mr. Yan Haren, one of the this cc 


. werians, in the electoral pay, being yet come up. The 


their word. The King of France having advice of this, was f 
determined to ſupport the Emperor, and to renew the war nity b 
in Germany. He thereupon commanded marſhal Noaillt by thi 
to put himſelf at the head of 70,000 men, and march have 
againſt the Engh/o and their allies. And now lord Hair his Br 
eſtabliſhed his head quarters at A{chafenturgh on the Maine; media 
where his Brilannic Majeſty, and the Duke of Cumberland, the Qu 
arrived the 19th of June. The allied army conſiſted of 2 


I What followed on his Majeſty's arrival ? 

A. The allied army were under great difficulties, and 
vaſtly diſtreſſed for want of forage. They now reſolved 
to retire to Hanau; neither the Heſrans, nor the Han 


27,000 men, and that of Noailles, of about 58, ooo. 


allied army marched by day-break, in two columns, to- 

wards the village of Dettingen. The order of battle, a 

directed by his Britannic Majeſty, was very * 
ä 5 | 
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The King advancing to the front of his army, gave. freſh 
ſpirits to the ſoldiers. The Britiſb troops fired ton ſoon, 
yyon the marching up of the enemy ; when the French 
black muſquetaires, detaching themſelves from their 
lines, and galloping between the allied foot, were all 
cut to pieces. The firing now became general; when 
the preſence of his Britannic Majeſty, Who was in the 
pots of the reateſt danger, and behaved with the nobleſt 
intrepidity, Fred the fate of the day. Marſhal Noailles 
ſhewed great bravery in this battle. The Duke of Cam- 
lerland, being in the hotteſt of the engagement, was 
wounded in the calf of the leg. Hereupon marſhal 
Noailles, after loſing the flower of his army, ordered a 
retreat. In this battle the French loſt 6000 men, and a 
multitude of officers, with ſome trophies ; and the Exrgh/ 
2500 men. Marſhal Noai/les was thought to have been 
guilty of ſome overſights in this action. As the allies did 
not purſue the advantages which this victory had given 
them, it cauſed great ſpeculation ; and many reaſons for 
this conduct were aſſigned. pro and con. The allies then 
marched to Hanau, but were obliged (to their infinite re- 
pret) to leave their killed and wounded upon the-field of 
attle : however they, at the requeſt of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, were all treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and huma- 


by this time jojned- the allied army, Marſhal Stair woul 
have attacked the French ; but this was not * to, as 
his Britannic Majeſty was not a principal in the war. A 
mediation for a peace was then propoſed, but rejected by 
the Queen of Hungary; * | 

2. Did not the affairs of the Queen of Hungary now | 
wear a promiſing aſpect ? 

A. Broglia, and the army under his command, had 
retired towards France, The Emperor and the French 
were by this' time heartily tired of one another: where- 
upon the former cp (in 7«ly) to a neutrality with 
the Queen of Hungaty. Marſhal Negi/les having croſſed 
the Rhine, and Germany being by this time almoſt clear of 
the French, Prince Charles and count Khevenhu/ler paid a 
vilt to the King of Cone os at Hauau; a little be- 

5 2 fore 
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| 1743+ 
ore which a cartel had been ſettled between the allic e 

_ the French, Prince William of Heſe-Cofel had em. 8 

ployed himſelf in negotiations, in order to bring about a 

A peace; in which he was encouraged by the Brigg = Tn 
miniſter at Hanan. This negotiation afterwards made a — 

very great noiſe in England. Preliminaries between the woo 

Emperor and the Queen cf Hungary, were ſet led; which e * T 

| vere afterwards rejected by the Br iii regency, who 3 
were not willing that Great- Britain ſhould be at the yr 
| heavy expence of ſupporting his Imperial Majell y.——To * | 
come to the affairs of /ra/y, which the ambition of the 8 q 

Queen of Spain would not ſuffer to be at reſt : A bloody ON] 

battle was fought the 3d of February at Campo Santo, * 

between the Spaniards under count de Gages, and the "by 

Auftrians and Piemonteſe under count Traun ; in which wht, 

the former loſt about 3000 men, and the latter about Rien 

1 2000. Don Phi'is was ſtill maſter of Savey; and the Range 
King of Sardinia had a ging fs to be put in poſſeſſ on prince! 

i of Final, a ſea-port in the Mediterranean, then belonging barer 
= to the Genoeſe, I his was oppoſed at'firſt by the Koh 1 70 
| of Hurgary, but afterwards granted in the treaty 0 F 
Wormes in Septimtęer. By this treaty the King of 0 are henſive 

dinia was to have a ſubſidy of 280,c00 J. fer aun. from 6-1 ry 

Great Britain; and the Britiſh ſubjects were to enjoy 6 wa 

| very great advantages of commerce and av rage pa, 
| T his treaty, which occaſioned a vaſt aleeration in 1 e urge 
| affairs in Europe, was ratified at Lorgon 20th of * . 
tember; but inveighed againſt by many, who ſaid, that Cavalh, 

| his Sardinian Majeſty aſpired to become a 3 Wager, 
NF wer, The allied army marched to Wormes, whither Privcats 
is Britannic Majeſty came: here Palawicini, the we x Ca 
| miniſter diſcovered. the treaty of Wormes : 3 is. bd 
| maſters ſecretly reſolved to put themſclves under the 3 8 
| tection of France: and proteſted againſt _ op Y- 3 
I be Dutch ſent 20, cco men into Germany, th 2 King m 
=_ came too late to have any ſhare of the * 2 lin pant 
Prince Cbar/es attempted to paſs the Rhine, bt _ Haide 
In October the allied army, and the 8 Fr TORY: 
winter quarters. Marfha] Stair, who was diſplea e 


that the French were not attacked in France, reſigned Tay 
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in diſguſt ; upon a ſuppoſition that the Haneverian gene- 
rals had more weight than himſelf : but a little after he 
executed a commiſſion (but in a manner that diſpleaſed 
the King,) to the S7ates-General, The Queen of Hungary 
fill continued very obſtinate ; upon which his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty joined the Emperor. 

9. Did not the war break out afreſh between Raa and 
Szweden & | 

A. Yes; and that preatly to the difadvantage of the 
latter, who were driven out of Fin/and. Peace was af- 
terwards reſtored between the Ran, and Swedes, at 
Abo, La Chetarate, the French ambaſſador, carried on 
his intrigues very artfully in Ra. The Marquis de 
Brtta, the Hungarian miniſter, became very obnoxious 
to the Czarina; on a ſuppoſition that he was a warm 
friend to the exiled Ry/ran family. Nevember the 17th,. 
Princeſs Lowi/a of England was married at Auena to the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, Admiral Malti bears ſtill con- 
tinved to watch the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
off Towſon; and he took + ſeveral of their richeſt ſhips. 
As many of the admiral's ſhips were foul, he was appre- 
henſive of being attacked by the French and Spanifh fleets 
united, The Briiiſß fleet, under Sir Chaloner Ogle, was 
no ways fortunate in America, Commodore Knowles 
was ſent out with a ſquadron of ſhips to attack La Guirra 
and Porto Cavallo, on the coaſts of the Carraccas ; but 
this attempt miſcarried. He afterwards attacked Porto- 
Cavalli, but without ſucceſs, This year died Sir Charles 
Mager, and admiral Cavendiſh. November the 14th, the 
Princeſs of Malis was happily delivered of a young Prince, 
who was named William Henry; and the 15th of the ſame 
month hi; Majeſty returned from Germany. Mr. Knight, 
late caſhier of the South Sea company, was permitted to 
come back to his native country. The iſt of December the 
King made a moſt graciou> ſpeech, in which he informed 
(in particular) his parliament, that he had concluded a de- 
fiaitive treaty with the Queen of Hungary, and the King of 
dardinia. There were very warm debates concerning the 
Hanoverjan troops. It was now urged, that too much 
power was engroſſed, in the cabinet, by one man | 
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2. Upon what foot was public credit at this time ? 

A. On a very bad one. Great changes were made at 
court. Mr, Pe/ham was put at the head of the treaſury; 
Jord Sandys was created a peer; and general Vadse ſet at 
the head of the army. A motion was made in the houſe 
of lords, to diſcontinue the pay of the 16,000 Hanowvrrian,, 
then in Br:i/i/o pay, after the 25thyof that inſtant December, 
The debate on this motion was vaſtly long and violent; 
and the Hanoverians were charged with diſobedience, inſo- 
lence and cowardice, at the battle of Dettingen : but all 
thoſe charges were ſtrongly confuted by lord Carteret, and 

the motion was diſmiſied on a diviſion. The like motion 
Was made in the houſe of commons; and after a great va 
tiety of ſpeeches, was thrown out by a majority. Mr. H. 
denbam made a motion for repealing the ſeptennial act, but 
it was carried in the negative, The ſpeeches in both 
Souſes, againſt the .Hanoverians, made them exceſſively 
odious to all ranks of people; tho' it is certain, that no 
troops could have behaycd better. The money raiſed 
ths year, amounted to little leſs than ten millions ter- 
ing. | 
u When did che French meditate -to_inyaile dm 
Britain ? KS to: 

A. In 1744, to which they were encouraged (as wa 
hinted) by the almoſt 'uniyerſal outery againſt the Har 
verians, Cardinal Tencin was a great advocate for thy 
attempt; and both Bel{i/ſe and count Sexe, thought the 
invaſion of England 107 feaſible. The latter was to 
have the chief command of it, The court of Fraw 
engaged the old Pretender to lend his ſon, then about 
23 years old, on this occaſion: and Spair ſhared in the 
attempt, by advancing money, which France was nat 
then in a condition to do. In the mean time the young 
Pretender left 1/aly, in the diſguiſe of a Spanih courier, 
and arrived at Paris about the 2oth of January. During 
this, great preparations were making in France, to in- 


vade England. A vaſt number of tranſports were to fe-, 


ceive at Dunkirk 15,000 men, to be commanded by 
count Saxe, and others. The young Pretender was on 
board this fleet, which was to be under Roguefeuille and 


Barrail. Sir John Norris took the command 7 the 
| rong 
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frong fleet then rendezvouſing at Spitbead. The French 
now haſtened the embarkation at Dunlirt, where 7000 
land forces were got aboard ; but a ſudden ftorm ariſing 
(the winds being ever friends to Exz/and.) drove the 
whole aſhore. As Sir Jobn Norris, with a ſuperior fleet 
came up with Requefewille, and yet permitted him to 
eſcape, without offering him battle; many charged Sir 
John, tho' a brave an, with want of ſpirit on this 
occafion, This projected invaſion was thus happily 
defeated ; when his Majeſty, the 15th of February 1744, 
in a meſſage to both houſes, informed them of the at- 
tempt of his enemies, and the dangers ariſing from it; 
which meſlage Renee as loyal and dutiful addreſſes 
as ever were preſented. Addreſſes were ſent up from all 
the conſiderable corporations in England, and that of 
Lordin was particularly diſtinguiſhed ; its merchants, 
to the number of 250, agreeing to ſupport the public 
credit, Warm addreſſes were alto tranſmitted from the 
diſſenting miniſters and quakers. The coaſts were then 
ſecured, and all things neceſſary provided to withſtand 


an invaſion, Soon after 6000 auxiliary troops arrived 


from Holland; about which time certain advice came, 
that the young Pretender was at Calais, in whoſe 


neighbourhood near 20,000 men, with tranſports lay 


ready 


ment ?. | 
A. The houſe. of commons preſented a moſt loyal 
addreſs to his Majeſty, Mr. 7 hompfon, charged with 
the Britiſb affairs in France, was ordered to require, 
that the young Pretender ſhould be obliged to leave 
the French dominions ; but he obtained only an evaſive 
anſwer, March the zoth, 1744, the French declared war 
againſt Great-Britain, Mr. 2 being ordered by 
the French miniſtry to leave Fance; and on the ziſt of 
March war was declared in Lon zon againſt the French. 
The moſt vigorous meaſures were then taken in England. 
On the 3d of April, his Majeſty informed his parliament 
from the throne, of the reciprocal declarations of war 
that had been made when the moſt loyal and affeQionate 
addreſſes were returned. A bill was brought in, and 
palled, 


P 4 


9. What farther ſteps were taken by the Britiſh govern» 
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paſſed, making it high · treaſon to correſpond with the Pre. 
tender's ſon. There were great debates in both houſes, 
cn this occaſion, On the 1 2:h of May, his Majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſion, by a ſpeech, well becoming ſo excellent 
a {ather of his people. — 
2 What were the principal tranſactions of 17445 
A. The French and Spaniſh fleets being ſhut rp in 
Teulon by Matthexvs, they reſoiFed to force their way 
out and fight the Engl, Their figet then conſiſted of 
4o ſail, (28 of which were of the line.) The Brig 
fleet was in a very indifferent condition, The whole 
force of the combined fleets conſiſted of 28 ſhips of the 
line, . and 6 frigates ; their ſhips being all -clean, and 
completely manned. The Sari admiral's ſhip (the 
Rea] mounted 114 guns. Admiral Rowley commanded 
the van of the ZBr:7i44 flect ; admiral Marihiavs the cen- 
ter, and admiral Ze/ock the rear. De Court commanded 
the French fleet, and Navarro that of Spain. The with 
of Felruary admiral Matth:zus bore down upon the Sa- 
t. Cornewall of the Mark 
bercugh to do the ſame. this time Matilecus had 
Joſt ſiglit of 9 N and of his ſquadron.. which was fallen 
ern of him. In the engagement, Captain 
Cornexwall, who performed wonders, was killed by a 
chain-ſhot 3 upon which the houſe of commons, to eter- 
nize his valour, ordered a noble monument to be erected 
to his honour in V eminſter-abbey. Captain Hawke (now 


Sir Edward) fought bravely in the Beravick ; be en- 


giging the Poder, and obliging her to rike. Admiral 
Kewley and Capt. Or diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Ad- 
miral Ma!thewws exerted very great ſpirit in the Namur, 
Night coming on, the firing ceaſed on both ſides, and 
the combined fleets made the beſt of their way from that 
of Great Britain, It was judged, that a perſonal enmity 


between Mat/hews and Lech had very much obſtructed 


the ſucceſs of the Br / arms, by giving the enemy an 


opportunity of eſcaping. The like hatred had ſubſiſted 
between the French and pariſh admirals. 1 he Engif 


did not loſe above 400 men, killed and wounded ; but 


the enemy loſt upwards of 1-00. *T'was vniverlally 


agreed, that had ail the Bits commanders Conc 15 
* 5 uty, 
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duty, (the captains Purriſ. Norris, Millan, Cc. not 
having behaved well] ſuch a ſignal victory might have 
been obtained, as would have put an end to the war. 
A kind of paper war then broke out between Mattherys 
and Leffock,, who afterwards was ſuſpended by Ma!thewvs, 
At the earneſt intreaty of Le/tock, a court-martial was ap- 


pointed to try him; | 
of commons, a .cogfniittee thereof was appointed to try 
the delinquents. + The committee had a very hard tak 
during the exami The warmth of Matthews 
ſee med to have c | 
Lock. The enquiry being ended, Leffock: made an art- 


ful defence at the bar of the houſe of commons; and 
Matth:acs an honeſt one, The houſe had been fo greatiy -- 


t on a motion made in the houſe : 


d him too far, in his charge againit 


— 


puzzled; that they were nt able to come to one effectoal 


reſolution. 


ſhould be held, and they were held accordingly. Se- 
veral captains were tried, and afterwards- Mathews and 


Lefleck. Theſe court-martials were a prodigious expence 


to the government, and kept the public- very long in 
' ſuſpenſe, Leſtack was honourably acquitted ; but Mar. 
thewws was declared: incapable of ferving any more in the 
royal navy, tg the great altoniſhment of the public. 
2 - What was doing in Germany? a | 
A. The French had evacuated it; but i 
being in a 


was ſar from 


ſpirit of revenge; and his Pruſſian Majeſty - judged it ne- 
ceſſary to reſtore the balance of 


Queen of Hungary as a rebel. to the empire, by her op- 


poling his Imperial Majeſty. Prince: Charles of Lerrais 


was preparing to attack the French, on the fide of A//ace. 


The Dutch had reſolved to augment. their forces. The 


confederate army, then in the low-countries, was in ex- 


cellent order; and the affairs of the French and Spaniards - 
While things were on this 
EZ . foot,.. 


in /taly,' wore a bad 3 
| 5 


1 
N 


They then addreſſed the King, praying him to 
f 5 directions {or holding court-martials to try the de - 
inquents:; and his Majeſty anfwered, that ſuch courts 


ace} ſtate. The Emperor was ſtripped of 
his dominio 2 Queen of Hungary was fired with a 


wer in Germany, in 
order to ſecure himſelf. The treaty of Breſlau yet con- 
tinued in force. and the King of Pru/ia pretended to 
fill adhere to it; and at the ſame. time confidered the 
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| foot, his Pruſſian Majeſty went ſecretly to Frankfort, 
where he concluded a treaty, ¶ May the'11th, 1544) with 
the Emperor; to which > of Elector Palatine, and the 
King of Sweden, as Landgrave of Heſſe, acceded. The 
deſign of it was declared to be, to reſtore the Imperial 
dignity, and the tranquillity of Germany ; but 'it after. 
wards appeared, that a ſecret article had been agreed 
on, between their Imperial and Pruffian ' Majeſties, by 
which the latter engaged to endeavour at the conqueit 
of all Bohemia, and upper Auſtria, for the Emperor; in 
return for which, his — Majeſty was to give up 
many circles, territories, and towns; and the right be. 
longing to him in upper Silefia, to the King of Pruſſia ; 
who publiſhed a manifeſto, or declaration, againſt the 
Queen of Hungary, which was printed in the Londen 
Gazette. The Brii/ court was not ſpared in it, it ag. 
euſing the ſaid court of inflaming the Queen. The chief 
deſign of publiſhing this famous manifeſto or declaration, 
was, in order to influence the parliament of Great- 
Britain. As his Prufhan Majeſty therein addreſſed the 
people, and not the King; this was judged (in England) 
not very decent; and it therefore did not anſwer the King 
of Pruffia's purpoſe. The Britiſb eourt had, at this juncture, 
a very difficult part to act. The Czarina refuſed the 12,000 
Riffzens, with which ſhe, by treaty, had, obliged her. 
felf to ſurniſh Great-Britain ; and the Queen of Hungary, 
was urgent with his Britannic Majeſty, in order for him 
to ſecure the Inperial throne to her conſort, then great 
duke of Tuſcany, The chief Britiſb miniſter was pro- 
moting her views, with all imaginable vigour; but 
Mc. Pelham, his brother, and other conſiderable perſon- 
ages, judged that it would be imprudent to go ſuch 
lengths; great part of the nation thinking that Great- 
Britain had little to do in this quarrel.” By this time the 
| courts of Vienna and Yerfailles had reciprocally declared 
war againſt each other, as principals. Immediately the 
King of Prata invaded Bohemia, thro” Saxony, at the head 
of 84,000 men. "IN | 
2. What followed afterwards? 
A. Another body of the King of Pruffe's forces, con- 
filing of 20,000 men, advanced thro" „ 
: is 
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His Pruffian Majeſty inveſted Prague, which general 
 Harſch defended, with a garriſon of 13, co men. Sep- 
timber the ad, the briſk fire from the Pruſſian artillery, and 
the mutinous diſpoſition of the towns people; forced the 
commandant of Prague to demand a capitulation ; and 
the garriſon afterwards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 


of war. All that winter, the court of Vienna had been 


making preparations for Prince Charles to paſs the Rhine ; 
during which the French did all they could to prevent 
it. Marſhal Ceigni commanded 50,0co men; Belleiſie 
40,000 ; and marſhal. Seckendorff 12,0c0. Prince Charts 
greatly harraſſed the French and Imperialifis, by his mar- 
ches and counter-marches. The main body of the Au- 
frrians had paſſed the Rhine abogt the zd of Juhy. Ge- 


neral Nadaſti, and the active baron Trencꝭ, ſignalized them- 


ſelves greatly on this occaſion. The Auftrians took Wei/- 
fenburg with an immenſe booty, but were afterwards forced 
to abandon it. Many bloody ſkirmiſhes - enſued between 
the Aufrians and their enemies; and Prince Charles proveil 
himſelf a moſt able general during this campaign in Ger- 


many, 
2. What was doing in Flanders ? WE. 
A. The French army, which was to invade it, was then 
in the neighbourhood of Lie, The cqurts of Vienna, 
Verſailles, Berlin, and Frenck/ort, at the ſame time that 


* 


they were making the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of their love 


P all the horrors of war. 


for peace, were calling u 
* 1 y dilatory on this occaſion, 


The Dutch were ex 


which proved of fignal 5 to the French; and at 


the ſame time intimidated the Britiſb miniſtry. Tha 
2ſt of May the French King arrived in Flanders, at the 
head of 320,000 men, with a prodigiqus train of artillery. 
Here count Wafinaer, the Dutch ambaſſador, came to 
treat with him, but to no purpoſe. The King was at- 
tended by marſhal Noail/es, who had diftinguifhed him- 


felf both in the cabinet and in the field; and alfo by 
count Saxe, natural ſon to the late monarch of Poland. - 


The French King depended chiefly on count Saxe far the 


executive. part. 
ſhould have conſiſted of 22,000 Britiſh, 16,000 Hanes 


werians, 18,000 Auſtrians, and 20,000 Dutch; but they 


The allies then took the kfeld. Theſe 
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were rot only deficient in numbers, but weakly com- 
manded, and at vatiance one with another. The Fg 
and Hanoteriars were commanded by WH ade, who hated 
Aremberg chief general of the Awu/rians. - Ihe Dutch 
were commanded by count Maurice of Naſau. Great 


diriſions aroſe among the confederate generals, cf u hic 


the French King made proper advantage. The French 
ſoon took Ceurtray, Meuin, Yfres, Furnes, Mcunt-C ſel, 
ard other ſhong holds in Fanders; whereupon their 
monarch who was admirably well icrved this campaign, 
made a kind of triumf hal entry into Dun. Count 
(lerment, a deſcendant irom the great Cende, fignalized 
b mſelf at this time, tho' an eccleffaſtic. Whilſt the 
Trench were thus carrying on their conqueſts with :ma- 
zirg rapidity, the allies continued ſhameſully inactive, 
and had very bad intelliger ce. 1 the allies were vali}y 
weak, the French ſcem to have been wanting in their 
politicks on this occaſion, by their not attacking them, in- 
ſtead of beſeging towns ; ſince theſe muſt have neceſiarily 
fallen into their hands, had they beat the allies. Fcur 
Brit'ſþ regiments were afierwards ſent to Flanders; and 
the Dutch ſent eleven battalions, and twenty two ſqua- 
Crons, but nut till they ſaw their republic in the moſt 
imminent danger, W | 
Q. What were the next meſt remarkable tranſaQions ? 
A. Prince Charles was, at this time, making a rapid 
Fregreſs in Alſace, he havirg paſſed the Rhine; which 
induced the Frerch King to leave Flanders, with 40, coo 
men, and march in perſon to relieve 4l/ace. By this 
means marſhal Saxe was left in Flas ders, with an army 
far inferior to that of the allies ; notwithſtanding which, 
theſe continued ſhamefully inactive. However, to ſave 
appearat ces, they paſſed the Sche/d, ſeemingly to a:tack 
marſhal Saxe, but ſcund he was too ſtrongly intrenched, 
Marfhal ade was no ways -enterprizing. The allied 
army, that was now a very fine one, wes. deficient, in 
heavy artillery, which had been permitted to lie at 
Oftend. The Allies might have Ceſtroyed marſhal Saae, 
and taken Le, had they been fired with the leaſt ſpirit, 
Made propoſed ſcme very ſalutary meaſures ; but theſe 
were defeated by a*Aremberg, whoſe credit, at Vienna, was 
TY * gre ater 
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greater than that of Had in Londin. As the allies had 
now ſo very fine an army, the people in England were 
altoniſhed that nothing had been done by, it; the al- 
lies, tho' ſo ſtrong, ſuffering themſelves to be inſulted by 
the French. Forage growing at laſt very ſcarce, the allies 
repaſſed the Margue. The ſeuds between the commanding 
oſticers riſing fiill higher, the allies returned towards Gher, 
A little betore this, a weſt favourable opportunity had 
offered for attacking warſhal Saxe; but it was defeated 


by count 4/ronberg, who, being intoxicated with liquor, 


at the time of his receiving a letter of the higheſt impoit- 
ance from I ade, thruſt it under his pillow, and did not 
read it till next day. September the goth, marſhal Saae 
drew off his army in the utmoſt conſuſion, leaving behind 


him 25 pieces of cannon ; and about the zoth of Odholer, 


the allie> wem into winter quarters. Thus ended a cam- 
pa'gn, as honourable to the French, as inglorious to their 
enemies. | | : 
2. Whither did the French King go at this time? 

A. To Mei, the capital of Lorrain, where general 
Schmettau, from his Praſſian Majeſty, laid propoſals be- 
fore him. The- French had 116,000 men in the field, 
and the Aufrians no more than 71,000: At Metz the 
French King was ſeized with a fever, which raged to ſuch 
a degree that his hfe was deſpaired of ; but he after- 
wards recovered. In Auguſt Frince Charics of Lorrain 


retreated with very little loſs; and, in the face of an 


army greatly ſuperior to his own, repaſſed the Rhine, by 
which he won immortal glory. The King of Pruſſia 
had now made himſelf maſter of Belemia. About this 
time her Hungarian Majeſty went to Hungary, where 
her ſubjeRs, at the head of whom was old count PAH 
the palatine, gave her the moſt glorious teſtimonies of 


their loyalty, Immediately 44 o Hungarians took the 


feld; and 30,000 held themſelves in readineſs, as a reſerve, 
The Saxons joining Prince Charles with 16,000 men, and 


his army now amounting to about go, oo his Prufſian . 


Majeſty was drove. with amazing ſwiftneſs, and vaſt 
ſlaughter, out of Bohemia. He ordered general Einfidale 
governor of Prague, to. evacuate it, with 11,000 men; 


after which the King of Pruſſia retired with great pre- 


cipit ation; 
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cipitation towards Sileffa, he — above 30, ooo men. 
This inglorious retreat of the wiſe and valiant Praſſas 
monarch, was owing to his having been deceived by the 
French, he imagining that they would certainly have de. 
feated Prince Charks ; and they having affured him, 
that the Saxons would join in he league of Frankfort; 
but his chief dependance was on the luxurious count 
Pruhl, who, with few or no talents, had engroſſed, in an 
_— manner, the favour of his ſovereign. The 
King of Pryfjia now made overtures for an accommo- 
dation with the Queen of Hungary, on which occaſion 
his Britannic Majeſty offered to be mediator ; but ſhe 
haughtily rejected the propoſals; and publiſhed mani. 
eſtos againſt the King, declaring, that ſhe had been 
forced into the peace of Bre/law, and therefore had a 
right to break it. The King of Pr«fja publiſhed a counter. 
manifeſto. ; 
2. What became of the Emperor? 
A. He was reſtored to his hereditary dominions, after 
which he behaved with great moderation. October the 
zoth the French laid fiege to Friburgh, the bulwark of 
interior Auſtria. The ught a prodigious train of 
artillery before it; and the King himſelf repaired thither ; 
and it was at laſt taken, by the valour and {kill of the 
famous count Loxendabl. ——— With re to Tah, the 
French ſent 20,000 men, under the prince of Conti to 
ſaccour Don Philip, who was now at the head of 60,000 
troops. The King of Sardinia, who commanded an 
army of zo, ooo men, continued faithful to the houſe of 
Auffria. The French forced the entrenchments of Villa- 
Franca and Montalhan ; tho" art and nature ſeemed to 
CHO them impregnable, They took a great num- 
r of priſoners, among whom was marquis de Suze, the 
King of Sardinia's natural brother, This monatch aban- 
doned the territory of Nice, and retired towards Com, 
on which occaſion he ſhewed the greateſt wiſdom, The 
ards, in their return from Oneglia, loſt 4000 men, 
killed or taken priſoners. The French took the Bar- 


ricades, (a paſs fo called) tho thought impregnable, bot 
with the loſs of near 4000 men. Thus the French and 
Epaniardi forced every paſſage. They then took Demon, 


failed f 


viz, th 


1744. 
a very ſtrong fortreſs, which almoſt diſmayed his Sar 
Hias Majeſty. The confederates next beſieged Con: 
at which time the King of Sardiria was reinforced by the 
Juftrians under general Pallawicini, which made his army 
36,000 ſtrong· September the 24th was fought the battle 
of Coni, It was won by the French, tho' his Sardinian 


Majeſty gave the moſt fignal proofs of his wiſdom and - 


valour, as alſo did the prince of Conti. The loſs ſuſtained 
by the army, under the King of Sardinia, amounted to about 
ooo men, and about 3000 Spaniards fell. The confe- 
derates were obliged, at laſt, to abandon the fiege of Con; 
after having loſt 6000 men before it. Marquis 4% la: Mi- 
24, the Spaniſb general, was recalled, and diſgraced. —— 
Prince Lobkonwitz continued to command in Lab, againſt 
the "Spaniards and Neapolitans under count Cages. Tho' 
the King 
broke it. Lobkowitz then endeavoured to penetrate into 
the kingdom' of Naples ; during which count Brown, a very 
able Auſtrian general, made an wrruption into Abruzzo, 
Theſe operations were favoured by commodore Long, 
who commanded a ſquadron of Britiſs ſhips. Brown 
attacked Yelitri with ſo much art and bravery, that he 
had like to have ſurprized the King of Naples, and the 
duke of Modena, in their beds. Notwithſtanding this, 
count Gapes repylſed the Auſtrians with great loſs. Lob- 
towitz loſing all hopes of taking Noples, made the moſt 
kilful. retreat poſſible, but was purſued by count Gages, 
who made 700 Auſtrians priſoners. Theſe, with the Nea- 
foitans and their allies, then retired into winter · quar- 


expedition round the world ? 
A. Anno 1744. 
failed from Exgland, and conſiſted of the following ſhips, 
viz. the Centurion, of 60 guns, commodore An/ox ; the 
Gleacefter, the Severn, the "Pearl, the Wager 
loop; with two victuallers, and about 470 land-forces, 
under the command of 'colonel Cracher 


England for the recovery of his health: This expedition 
was deſigned at firk for the South+Seas, in order to diſtreſs 
the 


of Naples had concluded à neutrality, he yet. 


9. When did commodore Anfon return from his famous 
In September 1540, his ſquadron had 


„the Trial 


At Madeira, 
captain Norris of the Glauceſter, was .obliged to return to 
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the Spaniard: in that part of the world. At the fame 
time the Spaniardi fitted out a ſquadron, under Don Je. 
Jeph [izzarg, to deſeat that of A; Which it dd 
not. The Englih ſquadron, aſter going through a num. 
berleſs - multitude of d.ifficulties, was greatly reduced. 
Part of it went ronnd the world under Anson, who 
ained immortal honour on this occaſion. He returned 
to Spithead the 15th of June, 1744, whence his treaſure 
was brought triumphantly- in waggons, by the braye 
' ſailors who had taken it, to- Lendon; and was there re 
ceived with the higheſt acclamations of the people. I 
this expedi ion the £22/// took the town of Paita in Pen, 
with a valt treaſure; and a rich Zcafutcothip, after a fierce 
engagement. ory V4 

2, What was the ſtate of England at thistime ? 

A. The army was now recruited, © an invaſion bein 
threatened by the Pretender*s ſon; - Marſhal Be/tci/ie and 
his brother, who had been ſent fromthe French King to 
the Emperor, to concert the operations of the next cam- 
paign, being at E/6ingrode,” in the\ electorate of {Zanozrr, 
were ſeized,. and being ſent to England, were confined.in 
Windſer-Cafile. The earl of Helder nes, ambaſſador from 
Great-Britain to the ſtates of Fenice, was ſtopt by the 
Imperialiſts, near Nuremberg, but releaſed ſoon | after; 
and had ſatisfadlion made him for the affront. Thu 

ear 290,000 J. was remitted to bis Sardinian Majeſy, 
by way of loan. Sir Charles Hardy, with the E-giþ 
ſore-ſhips for the Mediterranean, being blocked up by 
the Breft fleet, in the Jaga; Sir Jaba Balchen: was ot. 
dered to put to ſea to relieve Sir Charles, which he dig; 
but returning to England, loſt his life in the Vi. 
This ſhip which was thought to be the fineſt in the world, 
being drove opon the coaſt of Aldirney, was ſhipwrecked. 
One hundred and ten braſs guns were loſt at this time; 
bat what was infinitely more deplorable, 1100 brave 
men, 100 of whom were volunteers and. gentlemen of 
fortune. The Dutch had lent the Egli a ſquadron o 
this occaſion ; but all their ſhips were in a miſerable con- 
dition, This year died Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
who had acted a very conſpicuous part in the highel 
ſcenes of life; and Mr. Pope, one of the moſt delightful 
| poets 
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poets that ever lived. Commodore Barner was ſent with 
a ſquadron. to the Eaft- Indies, where he took three French 


Faſft-Indiamen, very richly laden. Two others of his ſhips- 


took an immenſely rich ſhip from Manila. The Brit 
ſquadrons in America fignalized themſelves this year, Com- 
modore Harren taking a great number of valuable prizes; 
bot che Britiſb arms were not ſucceſsful on the continent 
of America, Canſo being deſtroyed by the French. October 


the 28th, 1744, ha pened a moſt dreadful hurricane in 


Jamaica ; which did infinite damage on ſhore, as well 
as to the ſhipping. Nothing very remarkable was done 
in the Mediterranean. Rowley, who ſucceeded Matthervs, 


had a very dangerous poſt to maintain, tho? his fleet con- 


ſited of 34 ſhips of the line, 7 frigates, &c. *T'was 
expected that the French and Spaniſb fleets when joined, 
would fight Rowley; but they did not, to the ſurprize of 


many. The Engiz were then in ſome pain about Gi- 
braltar. This year they loſt the Northumberland, and ſome 


other ſhips of war. The arrival of Torres in October, 
wich the Spaniſb treaſures, ſaved France, at that juncture, 
from a general bankruptcy. The Eng/iþ were greatly 
diſcontented at home, on account of the management of 


the war this year upon the continent; and the then mini- 
ſer, the very able earl Granville, was ſuppoſed to be 


all. powerful in the cabinet. The miniſters, whoſe pro- 


vince it was do raiſe the money, were for peace. Mr. 
Pelbam ſeemed deſirous of a coalition, which being agreed 
to, the miniſter reſigned the ſeals not long after, 'Nowems 


ber the 27th, his Majeſty opened the ſeſſion by a very re- 
markable ſpeech, | | LR 
# 75 What were the chief tranſactions of 17457 

- The-minifiry being now changed, there ſeemed a 
perfect unanimity in both houſes. To prevent any ill 
influence abroad, his Majeſty ordered all his miniſters in 
foreign courts, to declare, that the change in the admi- 
niſtration would no ways affect the general iyſtem of 


- affairs, I he commons 1 6.402, 890 /. for the ſervice 


of the enſuing year; and a quadruple alliance was con- 
cluded at. Warſaw, between his Britan»ie Majeſty, the 
Queen of Hungary, the King. of Poland and the States-Ge- 
eral, In March, his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cum- 


berland. 5 
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berland was appointed 3 general of all his Majeſty 
a 


forces in Great-Britain-and abroad, to the great joy of the 
people. About this time died Sir Robert Halpole, earl of 
Orford. The earl of Chefterfield was appointed ambaſſador 
to Holland; and tho' he could not obtain what was deſired 
from the Dutch, 'twas thought he did more than any other 
man could have done. pres e, me Charles VII. died the 


beginning of this year, which changed the face of affairs in 
Europe. This ſeſſion a bill paſſed, for prohibiting the 


wearing and importation of cambricks and French lawns, 
This very uſeful bill owed its whole riſe to Mr. Janſſn, 
afterwards member of parliament, and lord-mayor f. On 
the ſecond of May his —_—_— put an end to the ſeſſion, 
and informed the parliament of his intention to go abroad. 
biraſelf 'a principal in the war in qua- 
lity. of elector af Hlanawer. This was the more generous, 
as the Queen of Hungary's affairs had now taken an jnau- 
ſpicious turn, whilſt thoſe of the French were in 'a flou- 


riſhiag condition; tho' the Emperor's death had diſcon. 
- eerted their whole plan of politicks. \ 'T hey therefore x 


poſed the King of Paland to be Emperor, but he refuſed; 
and they were very doubtſul of the King of Prufia ; for 


- which reafon the French monarch” refolved not to condern 


kimfelf in the election of an Emperor. Notwithſtanding 
this, * 9s Majeſly would not liſten to overtures 
of peace. Hereupon the armies afſembl&- in Flanders, 
where the allies were found greatly inferior in numbers 
and artillery, to the :French. The duke of Cumberlai 
was now at the head of the confederate forces in Flanders, 
where the French King with the Dauphin arrived. Mar- 
ſhal Saxe had the direction of the campaign. Upon his 

ing Tour nay, the confederates reſolved to force him 
if poſhble, to raiſe it. This brought on the famous 
battle of Fentency. The confederates reſolved to attack 
the French who were very ſtrongly intrenched, and had 


erected dreadful batteries. April the goth the Briiiſ 


troops began the attack, and drove the French to the 


very top of the riſing ground near their camp. Next 


morning (May the 1ſt) the confederates charged the 


French with amazing intrepidity, and with great — 


1 Now (1768) a baronet, and chamberlain of the city of London, 


— 
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ll a concealed battery deſtroyed the * 4 in vaſt num 


bers. The Datch, under Prince Value, behaved ſhame- 
fully on this occaſion. His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
was obliged to retire, on account of the prodigious fire 
poured in upon him by the French; but he ſoon renewed 


laſt victory declared in favour of the French, who acknow- 
ledged, that the Exglihi in general behaved like heroes 
on that evet-memorable day. The duke of Cumberland 
performed all that was poſſible for an able general to 
da; and the French King and the Dauphin, fignalized their 
bravery and conduct on that occaſion, "Twas computed 
that 7000 Britons loſt their lives; but twas imagined, that 
a ſtill greater ſlaughter had been made of the French. Many 

rſons of diſtinction were killed on both ſides. The confe- 
— loſt a great many cannon; but no colours, Kandards, 
or kettle- drums. The French refuſed afterwards to exchange 
the priſoners, on account of the detenflon of marſhal Ralliſl 
and his brother, who nevertheleſs were ſoon after ſet at 


2. What was doing before Tournay? 1 l 
A. After the battle of Fontenoy, the French renewed the 
22 — har and 8 _— _— Saus 
and Lochen, had very much improved the art of beſieg. 
ang places ; and the French were amazingly active this cam- 
paign. They afterwards ſurprined Ghent, and took Beuge, 
Oudenarde, Dender mond, Offend, Newport, Aeth, and other 
towns. All this time, the allied army lay encamped bo- 
tween and Bruel, without uuring to oppoſe the 
French; whoſe King returned in iii to Paris —The 


Dutch agreed to augment their army with 12,000 men. Lu * 


Chetardie, the French embaſſador in Ruffia, was deeply en- 
in intrigues, prejudicial to Get Britain and her al- 


' hes ; but thoſe being detected, he was arreſted, and obliged to 


quit the Ry/Fan territories. The monarch of Poland ſeemed 
to continue ſtill firm to her Hungarian Majeſty. The King of 


Sweden, as Landgrave of Hee, withdrew from the ſerviee of 
Great-Britain the E000 troops in her pay; and joined 


them to the Imperial forces in Bavaria. During this, 


Maillebois was oppreſſing the neutral ſtates of the empire. 


The young elector of Bavaria, obſerving the * 
. wi 


% 


the charge, and drove them from the field of battle. At 
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with which the Auftrians advanced againſt him, concluded 
3 with her Hungarian Majeſty. The French, under 

aillebois, ated very tyrannically in Germany; idly pre. 
tending, that they ſtaid there only to ſecure the freedom of 
the Inperial election. But ſpite of all the machinations'of 
the court of Fer/ailles, the great duke of Tuſcany was elected 
Emperor at Frankfort, in September, 174 5 3 before which 
time the French had been forced to repaſs the Rhine. This 
happy alteration, in the affairs of Europe, was owing chicfly 
to the wiſdom and weight of his Bricamic Majeſty. 
2. What was the King of Pruſſia doing ? 

A. He would gladly have joined in the ſyſtem laid down 
by his 2ritannic Majeſty, had it not been for the obſtinacy 
of the Queen of Hungary. He then had recourſe to arms, 


and the 3d of June obtained a fignal victory over the 4u. 


ſorians and Saxons, commanded by Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
He next endeavoured to prevail with the Czarina to aflit 
him, butſhe choſe rather to obſerve a ſort of neutrality. A 
convention was now agreed upon at Hanover, where bis Bri- 
tannic Majeſty then was, between him and the King of Pruſſia 


his Nephew ; but the convention was rejected by Auſtria 


and Saxony ; her Imperial Majeſty acting a very - ungrateful 
part with regard to the King of Great-Britain, on this oc- 
caſion; he having been as a father to that Princeſs. The 


King of Pruſſia declaring war againſt the Elector of Saxony, 


his troops entered that electorate. On the 18th of Seprem- 
ber, Prince Charles attacking his camp, was defeated by 
im. He then marched into Si, and afterwards into 
Saxony, when he took Gorlitx, Leipſie, and Dreſden, where 
was the whole Royal Family of Poland, (the King except- 
ed, who had retired to Prague,) whom he treated with the 
.greateſt humanity. Afterwards a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between the King of Priſſia and the Elector of 
Saxony; and another between the Empreſs Queen and his 
Pruſfan Majeſty. At the concluſion of this peace, that 
monarch behaved with great generoſity towards the houſe 
of Saxony.—— With reſpect to the war in; -/taly ;. Prince 
_ L.obkowits, general of the Aufirians there, who- was nd 
ways equal to. the command, was purſued by count &e 
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Gager; who afterwards marched into the Geroe/e territories, 
His Sardinian Majeſty offered to give np Final, in order to 
| -ngage the Genoe/e in his favour. Soon after this, the 

980 of Arerjues was concluded between France, Spain, 
and Gena; which treaty 3 fatal to the Auſtrian inter- 
eſt in Lay. Gena now declared war againſt his Sardinian 


Majeſty. The Bri7i/ fleet in the Mediterranean conſiſſed : 


of 24 ſhips of the ine, under Row Hey, who blocked up the 
$4-m1/b fleet. That admiral, who was row joined by ad- 
miral Medley, ſent out commodore Cowper, who bombarded 
| Genoa, Fial, St. Rems, and Baftia in the iſland of Cor/ica. 
During this, Den Philip, with Maillebois, and the French and 


Sp1niards, were vaſtly ſucceſsful in Italy ; Turin having nar⸗ 


rowly eſcaped falling into their hands. ; 

9, What important event was now reſolved upon? 

A. The beſieging of Lonſburgb, the Dunkirk, or bulwark 
of the French empire in Amcorica. This was the grand nur. 
ſery for their ſeamen ; and, its fiſheries were of immenſe va- 


lne. The expedition was firſt planned and reſolved upon in 


New-FErgland. Ten men of war, under commodore Far. 


ren and about 600 land forces, including marines, under 


Mr. Pep7erel, were employed againſt that place, Imme- 


diately the ſiege of it was formed. Low/ourgh was exceſſively 
ſlrong both by art and nature, n well de- 


ſended by artillery, The * conſiſted of 1200 regu- 


lars, under Monfieur Chambon. The zoth of April, the men 
of war, Sr. arrived within four miles of Lauſſturgb; and 
the Ergliſb took it, after a ſiege of 49 days. This conqueſt. 
did great honour. to the New-Eng/and men, who, tho' a 
body of militia, behaved like veterans ; they puſhing for- 


ward the fiege with incredible ſpirit and labour. Notwith- 
ſtanding the vigour with which this fiege was Carried on, as 


well as defended ; yet the beſiegers loſt but 100 men, and 


the beſieged 240. 17 | 
35 Pray give an account of the rebellion of 12457 
4. The 14th of July, Charles the young Pretender, 


then about 25, with only ſeven adherents, embarked on 
oo ſtand of arms, at 
ter ſhe was joined by 


board a frigate of 18 guns, with 
port Lazare, in Britarny, Soon aft 
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the Elizabeth, of 64 guns, between whom, and the Ha 
man of war of 58 guns, captain Brett, a bloody enga 
ment enſued, when the Z{zzaberh ſheered off. Soon 4 46 
Charles landed in the weſtern iſles of Scotland, near the houſ 
of Kinloch Moidart. This rebellion was greatly promo 
by France, and cardinal Teacin. Charles was preſently joined 
by Cameron of Lochiel, and his clan. The Pretender's ſtand, 
ard being now raiſed, great numbers flocked to. it. Among 
thoſe who come over with Char/es, were Macdonald, Sberi das, 
and Sullivan, all Iriſmen; but who bad.little-{kill in the art 
of war. Theſe three were his favourites, as alſo George Kel, 
who had been chaplain to biſhop Atterbury; and the marquis 
of Tullibardine, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Athol. Lord 
George Murray, the marquis's brother, joined in the ſame 
traiterous cauſe. Noatwithſtanding all theſe ſteps taken 
by Charles and his adberents, the miniſtry in Scotlan{ 
ſeemed to treat the whole as a chimera: ;-as did moſt people 
in England. But it being ſoon found real, Sir. John Cope, - 
commander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in Scotland, was 
ordered to cruſh the inſurrection in its 4nfancy ; but his 
conduct was bad, and it gave great umbrage to all the 
friends of King GezorGs, The 3d of September, the young 
Pretender proclaimed his father at Dunkeld, near Perth, 
which city he entered the day following; and reviewing 
his troops, found them to be about 3009 : but the great- 
eſt part of them were miſerably armed and - accoutred, 
_ "Tis remarkable, that thoſe of the kirk of, Scotland, (the 
Preſbyterians,) were friends to the government; whilſt the 
Scotch of the church of Exgland, were for the Pretender, 
who affected great moderation on molt occaſions. He now 
marched for Edinburgh, whoſe magiſtrates ſeemed diſpoſed 
to defend it to the laſt extremity ; but this was all. a farce, 
that city being given up ſoon aſter to the rebels. General 
Gueſt then commanded in the caſtle, which he. defended in 
the moſt gallant manner, And now many came and joined 
the young pretender ; and his father was proclaimed-at the 
— of Edinburgb, where three manifeſtos were read by 
their purſuivants. Thoſe: manifeſtos promiſed. mighty 
chings, in favour of the Scotch nation; and conitwe 
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Charles regent of Scotland, England, and Ireland, They 
were printed and diſperſed all over the kingdom. The re- 
hel army was now increaſed to about 4000 men. 
2; What followed net? 3325 

A. Sir Jobn Cope returned with the King's troops (who 
now were greatly contemned by the Scorch] towards Edin- 
bungb. Being at Hadington, he was joined by Mr. Drammond 
lite lord-provoſt of Edinburgh ; and a body of volunteers. 
e now encamped, and took poſſeſſion of colonel Gardiner s 
houſe. He then found that he had no gunners, thoſe ſent: 


at that time, is not known. The rebels ſhewed great art at 
this juncture. September the 21ſt was fought the battle of 
ae The rebels behaved with the greateſt ſpirit, 
and the King's troops very ſhamefully; the dragoons run- 
ning away firſt, and the foot following them. The general 
marched the dragoons to Berwick, but the foot were totally 
routed. The brave colonel Gardiner loſt his life, and many 
officers. were taken by the rebels. Four hundred of the 
King's troops were killed; and about 1200 taken pri- 
ſoners, with the train of artillery, tents, baggage; c. and 
near 6000 J. in ſpecie. The loſs ſuſtained- by the rebels 
was inconſiderable. Sir John Cope, colonel! Laſcellen, and 
brigadier Foaule, were afterwards tried by a court- martial, 
and acquitted. General Gueft, to prevent the rebels from 
marching towards Esgland, feigned that his garriſon in the 
caſtle was in great want of proviſions; which induced the 
rebels. to beſiege it. But the ſiege being raiſed. ſoon after, 
Gordon of Glenbucket, with lord Ogilvie, and near 400 men 
joined the rebels, who being now about 6000, they reſolved. 
to. march for. Eng/and. The young Pretender then publiſhed 
a new and very inſoſent declaration, Ober the zad, the 
rebels had a general review of their troops; and were now 
joined, by the lords Pigſligo and Balmerino, and the earl of 
Kilmarnock, Four ſhips brought them money, arms, and 
ammunition from France. | SAW | 
9. When did his Majeſty return from-Germarny f , _ 
4. The 16th of Augyf,. at which time moſt loyal ad- | 
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of London diſtinguiſhed themſelves in particular at this june. 
ture, by their ſupporting the public credit; as did the noble. 
men, by ra fing regiments: The county of ent ſet a noble 


into an aſſociation, at the head of which was Dr. Herrin, 
then archbiſhop of 79-4, and afterwards of Canterbu-y. On 


moſt gracious ſpeech, to which the moſt leyal addreſſe were 
returned. A camp conſiſting of 14, o men was formed 
at "Newcaſtle, under merſhal Made. The rebels conſiſting 
of about 6000 foot, and 260 horſe; marched towards Erg. 
| land; when beſieging Car/i//e, under the command of Perth, 


Pretender's declarations were burnt by the commong hang- 
man at the Royal- Exchange, Londor. As the French threat- 
ened to invade Great- Britain, admiral Yernon was appoint- 
ed to command in the Chanre/ ;- which ſervice he perform- 
ed extremely well: when a French ſhip (among others) 


with Char/es Radcliff, brother to the earl of Derat entwwater, 


| on board, was taken, The whole of the ſopplies this year 
| | aga amounted to J 7,001,251: 18: 103.\ The public com- 
panies, and many private perſons, ſubferibed with great 

= chearfulneſs a large ſum for cloathing his Majeſty's troops 
in the north; and the lawyers agreed to form themſelves 

2 into a regiment, to be commanded by the lord chief juſ- 
tice Will. A proclamation was ifſued, for apprehending 
jeſuits and popilh-priefts ; for guarding the coaſts; and fer 
driving the cattle at a diſtance from them. The militia 


was raiſed, and proper ſignals fixed to give the alarm, in 


caſe the threatened invaſion ſhauld take place. 
2. What ſteps did the rebels take upon their being ma- 
ſters of Carliſle ? 5 | 1 
A. They, after leaving a garriſon in that city, marched 
forward till they came to Manchefler, of which town 
they took poſſeſſion ; but were there joined by only a 
_ few, which greatly diſpirited the young pretender. A. 
ſecond army was now forming, to be commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland; and, under him, Sir Fohn Ligonier. 
This army, conſiſting of about 13,000 men, took poſt 
— 8 | | at 


example of loyalty to the reſt of the nation ; they entering 


the'16th of O&ober his Majeſty opened che parliament by a 


they made themiclves matters of it, and of the caſtle: The 
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at Litchfield. The rebels, being now 


ble and ſo 


2 council of war being held; it was at 


back to Scotland. A 


le- common ; and to aſſemble an army there, under his own 
command. The rebels hearing this, marched. back with 
eipitation, and were purſued with amazing 
neſs the duke. 


che greateſt 


activity by his Royal Hi 
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perplexity, 


impractica - 
ing arrived there, and 
ſt agreed 


to march 


t this time his Majelty reſolved to 
order the ſetting up of the ſtandard of England upon Finch- 


had been very dilatory al 

thirpe purſued the rebels very ſwiftly ;- 

up with thew. The duke continued the porn ; and ar- 
e 


riving at Clifton had a ſkirmiſh, in which 


is campai 


General V 


gn. General Ogle- 
t could not come 


veral were lain 


on both ſides. The main body of the rebels being now at 
Penrith, a council of war was held; and after much deli- 
beration, it was reſolved, that they ſhould march back 

with all imaginable ſpeed to Scotland; where it was repor- 
ted, that their affairs had taken a v 
Accordingly they returned to Carliſſe. when leaving à gar- 
riſon there, they flew over the Eden. Soon after this, Car- 


Me was beſieged by 


favourable turn. 


the duke ; and after a ſlight reſiſtance, 


delivered up the 31ſt of Dec. the rebels ſurrendering them- 
ſelves to the King's mercy. Thus ended their expedition 


into England, 


very amazing ohe ; as t 


this interval, Edin 


bels afterwards made them pa 
92. What was the 

the north? ? 

A. Lord Loudon, and 


farther 


which, -all circumſtances conſidered, was a 


were unprovided with harſes, . 
magazines, and many of them with arms. The rebels, in 
their return northward, plundered the inhabitants. During 
s had been recovered to the govern- 
ment; and the inhabitants of G/aſgeww, gave the higheſt te- 
ſimonies of their Joyalty to his Majeſty; for which the re- 


ſeſſion, had exerted themſelves vi 


Scotland, in favour of the 


y very'dear. 
progreſs of the rebellion in 
Mr, Forbes lord prefident_of the 


y in the north of 


government; which lord 


Lewis Gordon, brother to the duke of that name, and 
the famous lord Lowar, as 8 oppoſed. 


This man, 


(head 
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(head of the clan of the Fraſers,) was the moſt dangerony 
and the moſt powerful, of all the rebels then in Scor/aud, 
No greater bypocrite ever exiſted.' He drew his ſon, a; 
promiũng youth of nineteen. years of age into the rebellion. 
At this time, lord Job Drummond was landed; with about 
G or oo men, ia the French King's pay. The firſt care of 
lord Loudon was, to relieve  Fort-Aupuſtus.... Muc/cod. and 
Monro, having raiſed their clans in favour of his. Majeſty, 
were defeated by lord Ledi, Cordon. During this, the re. 
bels were ſucceſs ful towards the. ſouth of Scotland; partly 
owing to the ſuccour they received from. France, and to the 
promiſes of much greater. They then marched. to Serling, 
and laying fiege to that town, made themſelves maſters of 
id. Upon this ſucceſs of the rebels, a new army was raiſed 
by the government, conſiſting of about 10, oco men; and 
the command „ e to general Hauler, who was 
eſteemed brave, but of a moſt unamiable character. It 
was now the beginning of the year 1746. The rebels, 
who were about 8000, had retired to Fallirt, where a bat. 
tle was fought, (the young Pretender being there in perſon) 
greatly to the diſadvantage of his Majeſty's forces; 400 of 
them being cut to pieces, with many gallant officers, par- 
ticularly Sir Robert Monro, I hey likewile loſt ſeven pieces 
of cannon; all their tents, baggage, Hc. About 3oo were 
taken priſoners ; and the loſs of the rebels was about aco 
in all. The King's army, after this defeat, retired to 
Euiaburgh. The day aſter the battle, the young Pretender 
re the fiege of Ste ling- caſtie, but in vain, he meet- 
ing with a gallant refiſtance ſrom general B/a4eney. . But 
now the defeat of the King's forces at Falkirk, cauſed 
great conſternation in Landen; whereupon his Majeſty ap: 
pointed his Royal Highneſs the, Duke of Cumberland, com- 
mander in chief againſt the rebels. Accordingly on the 


' 25th of January, at one in the morning, he ſet out from 


St, Jama 's, (the froſt being then exceſſively violent) at- 
tended by the lords Garhcart and Bury, Ns th Conway 
and 7rke ; and arrived the goth. at Edinburgh, where he was 
welcomed as their guardian- angel. Immediately the ar- 
my re-aſlembled, when his Royal Highneſs uſed his _ 

3 | : - enden- 


this, the 


endeavours to acquire the cenßdence of the people. and 
revivg the ſpirits. of the ſoldiets : by Which means — a 

at popularity. On the 3 iſt ef Jan. the Duke-warched 
— — „with his army in . two: columns. The re. 
bels then calling a council of War, reſolved to retite noni. 


ward, and; to ble up their magazines. They 


retreatei Wich amazing ſpeed, and — 12 | 


where the young Pretender very narrow ly 9 — 
ken in bis bed. by lord Laudon, whoſe gall — 
of infinite advantage to the royal _—_ Notivithandio 
this, the rebels ſoon! after took Feri. Geurge, (the ⁊ vt at 1 
the citadel of Inverne/;, which was of the higheſt prejudice 
to the royal cauſe, and-' afterwards Ford- Auga/tro:.” Theſe | 
ſucceſſes very much: razed the; 5 of the held 
2. What was bis Royal Highneſs doing at this Gmeid 
A. The 6aco Heſions — landed, he immediately 
concerted meafures with the Prince of Hue, who ws at. 
tended by the earl of Crawford, a nobleman uf ſmall for- 
wine, but of the teſt e and. exceedingly: welb ſkil- 
led 1. the att of war. March the 1, the Bulee's army 
arrived at Mberuten. ths Royal Highteſs was Wa 
ble-during-the chen extremely inclement ſeaſon. 
time the — were vaſtly Active: they being ha —— of 
ſome of the moſt fruitful provinces in Sco//and; and having 
money to pay their friends for whatever they wanted. Ge- 
neral-Bland endeavourtd to attack Ray · Stuart. at Straithbogte, 
— het retised — him. The —— nada conſider able 
vantage aver the King's troops, which was o to their 
being perſectly will acquainted! with the country. Severalof 
theropalqarties were ſurprized and taken by the rebels; and 
their affairs ſeemed now to take a more favourable turn 
The Heſtan, witch lord C at the hend of the dra- 
s, drove lard George Murray to Ih. this, 
is Royal Highneſs was obliged to lie at Aberdeen ; and his 
army was divided into three cantonments, 
he the „und diſarmed all the diſaſfect- 
ed in the low amn Noetwithſta this; the rebels: lau- 
ding at Dein: Ae and bent 
. ROY 
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which loſs was more than compenſated, by the retaking of 
the Hazard ſloop,” by the Sbetrreſt ſhip of war. Advice 
was brought, that the enibarkations at Duntirt, and other 
French: ports continued; which made the duke reſolve 
draw together his whole army, and advance againſt the 
main body of the rebels at Iuerneſ, which he did accord. 
ingly on the 8th of April: and paſſing the Sey without op. 
poſition, marched to Nairn. The rebels lay at Culloden, 
when early the 16th of April, the whole royal army mar. 
ched from Nair in four columns. The rebel army formed 
their front in thirteen diviſions, being ſo Ar A under 
their Ry Chiefs. 45% 7320 Are eee 
: ©, Give ſome account of the battle of Culloum. 
A. The rebels began their-fire, which was very -ill-fer. 
ved, about two o' clock; whilſt that of bis Majeſty's army 
did vaſt execution. The rebels attacked Barrel's and Mor. 


igious ſlaughter. Preſently after, it was no longer a 
| Dir bet — The young pretender, och bis 
de reſerve was ſtill entire, galloped off, without 
making the leaſt reſiſtance. The main body of the rebel 
Hed every way, but met death in them all 5 above 2000 of 
their people being killed in the field of battle, and between 
that and [rverns. Each army conſiſted of about 8600 
men. The killed and wounded; in the King's army, 
amounted to no more than 310 meh; awong whom was 
the brave lord Robert Kerr, All the ordnance and ſores, 
with a vaſt number of firelocks and fs, belonging to 
the rebels were taken. The earl of Ki/magynech was taken 
priſoner; with many other officers. This victory was pro- 
ductive of the moſt happy effects. Ihe rebels afterwards 
reported, that great numbers of their party had been Killed 
in cold blood; and that the Whole country was one ſcene 
of hurnings and murders. Tis certain, that ſeverities wer 
inflicted upon their perſons and poſſeſſions, and perhaps 
ſome on the families of the rebels ? but to aſſert that the 
moſt ſhocking barbarities were committed by order of his 
Royal Highneſs the duke, is declared to be an abſolur 
falſity. Tis well known that the rebels were guilty 
vaſt miſmanagement. About this time, the earl of C. 


mali 


ro's regiments with great fury, but were drove back with | 


in the 
French 
opinion 
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martie and his party, were taken; likewiſe one Beyer, 
liling himſelf marquis 4e Sr. Guilles, who pretended to be 
an embaſſador from the French King: alſo lord Balmer ino, 
and the marquis of Talib ardine, together (with what's very 
extraordinary) four ladies, who had procured the young 
Pretender a multitude of friends; and one of them lady 
Matin eb though her haſband was then in the govern- 
ment's ſervice, ſhe yet brought a great number of his elan 
into the field. The French officers and ſolders (310 in all) 
were ſhipt from Inuerneſi to Neweaftle. The young Preten- 
der, after the loſs of the battle of Cullozen, having galloped 
off (as was obſerved) at the head of ſome horſe, croſſed the 
Nairn, where he - ſaw the wretched-remains of his right- 
wing, ſadly” bemoaning their fate, and dying of their 
wounds. Lord Loa ' adviſed him to return back ; but 
he diſmiſſod his train (a few followers excepted) and theſe 
alſo ſome days after. About 40, ooo louis d'ors being 
landed from France, a conſultation was held about renewing 
the rebellion, but it came to nothing. Tis certain, that 
had this propoſal taken place, a freſſi rebellion might have 
broke out, as many other clans were ready to take ap arms: 
but the activity of the duke of Cumberland, and the de- 
ſpondency of the young Pretender, defeated this deſign. 
The wiſdom” of bis Royal Highneſs's meaſures were ſoon 
diſcovered by their conſequences; many of the rebel chief - 
tains ſurtendering themſelves. In a few days, not above 
go of them were ſeen together in a body. The Duke of 
Cumberland, aſter having craſhed the rebellion, returned to 
London,” where he was received, by a grateful people, with 
all poſſible-teftimonies o joᷣ .... 
D. When did his Majeſty go to the houſe of peers 7 
A. The tach, of Fan. 1746, ' when the mentioned the 
election of the Emperor; the accommodation between 
the Empreſs Queen, and the Kings of Poland and Pruffia ; 
the ſending immediate ſuccour into Italy; the affilting 
the Dutch ; and his intending to have à ſtrong fleet at 
ſea early in the ſpring. There were then great diviſions. 
in the Eagi cabinet; fome being for puſhing on the 
French war with uvaſt rvigour, and others of à contrary 
opinion. The Dureh continued to act at this juncture, with 
Q3 | their 


\ 
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their \uſgal, dilatorinefs 3 though the patriot Jan Haren did 
all he could to xouſe them from their inglorious lethargy : 
Prince Haidect had given in a plan by.which he deſired tg 
be put at the head of 1009, o men. This plan was ſent 
over to England but the nation could not then aſſiſt Hel. 
Lend with the ſpirit required by that plan, as the rebellion 
dad greatly hurt their finances. Of this the lord Harringn 
informed the Dutch. by leiter, who agreed to. furniſh the 
40, ooo men required of them; but would not declare war 
againſt the French. Hereupon the utmoſt endeavours were 
vied, by ſome in the £2g/;4 cabinet, to induce the nation 
to bear the greateſt ſhare.in, the expence of the war; but 
this met with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition, that almoſt the whale 
miniſtry. formed a. reſplution-40 throw up their aufn. 
ments. The duke of NMœcafle, lord Herrington, and mas 
ny others did refign 5 upon which! earl Graewilia was ap- 
pointed a principal ſecretary of ſtate ;- but as a op, vcex- 
toned by theſe feuds, was now put to all public buſineſs, 


and-that the ſupplies could not; be raiſed, the laſt mention-- 


ed nobleman reſigned; the ſeals; and thoſe who had before 
thrown up their places, reſumed them. The truth is, na- 
ry perſons began to thinlæ that Great-Bricain had already 
put herſelf to 400. much expende, in ſupporting the. war 
vpon the continent; and that therefore it Would be folly in 
ber to contioue it, except the Empreſt- queen and the 
Dutch, would bear their proportion. Lord Granville had 
accepted the ſeals, upon a ſuppoſition that the ſupplies 
could be raiſed in time; but finding that the national ſer- 
vice would probably ſuffer hy the reſignations in queſtion, 
he, like a wiſe, miniſter, gave up the ſeals. The miniſlty 
being thus ſettled, the buſineſs of the nat ion was carried 
en With the greateſt unanimity. The parliament voted an 
addreſs of thanks to his Royal Highneſs, upon his victory 
at Culloden; and 25,000 J. per annum, were added to his 
revenue. The government in Scotland behaved. with the 
g greateſt moderation at this time. As, moſt of the epiſco- 

piſts in Scotland were Jacobites, à reſtraint was put upon 
their meetings; the: highland dreſs was ordered to be abo- 
liſhed; and the bighlanders diſarmed.— About this time, 
marſhal. Saxe took Brefebs, and afterwards: Louvain: y 


whic 
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which conqueſts the confederates loſt their communication 
with the garriſons of Mons, St. Guillain, Charleroy, Namur, 
and Luxemburgh. | f 

5 How many of the rebels were executed? 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with lord 
Balmerino, who had been impriſoned in the Tower of Log- 
In, being tried by their peers were found guilty; and 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino ſuffered upon Tower Hill, Auguſt 
18. Lord Cromartie being ſaved, was ſentenced to a mild 
impriſonment, and allowed a moderate ſupport. Lord 
Baimerino died with great intrepidity; but the earl of A- 
marnock diſcovered fear. Thoſe rebels who had been taken 
at Carliſle, or at Culloden, being carried to the New Gao! 
in Southwark, (after having been impriſoned in Nga, 
and tried in Ju, were found guilty, and ſentenced to die; 
and ſome of them were executed m_ Kernington-Commom. 
Forty. three of theſe rebels received ſentence of death ; hut 
only ſeventeen ſuffered : among whom were Townlty, o- 
lonel of the Mancheſter regiment ; Mongan, a lawyer, who 
bore an indifferent character; and Hamilton, the rebel-po- 
vernor of Carliſe. The other rebels were tried in the | 
north of England. They were treated (to ſpeak in general) 
with great lenity, and only ſome of them executed,” Lo 
Lovat being brought to his trial, in the .hobſe of peers, ſe- 
cretary Murray appeared as an evidence againſt him When 
the former being found guilty, was beheaded on Toxver- 
Bill in 1747. After his condemnation, he avowed himſelf 
a jacobite and a papiſt z and his behaviour at his execution 
was remarkably facetious, yet compoſed. On the ſcaffold 
he declared but very falſely) that he died à martyr for the 
liberty of his countr/. ; 7 N 

8288 was doing abroad all this time? ri 
A. Marſhal Sexe fill carried on his triumphs in Har- 
art, and forced the confederates to retreat: when the 
French took Antaverp, which ſurrendered on the th of 
May; as did aſterwards Mons, St. Guillain, Chanlerey, 
and Namur. About this time, the whole allied army 
was commanded by Prince Charles of Lerrain; and it is 
certain, that 4 ſhameful negle& had prevailed: among 
7 en * in . 4 | | the. 
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the confederates all this campaign. In Oeter was fought 
the battle of Lierre; when marſhal Saxe made a deſperate 
attack. The allies were obliged to retreat towards the 
Meuſe, they lofing about 5000 men; and the French, 2; 
was reported 10, oo. This campaign proved very unſuc. 
ceſsful to the allies; during which, he Erxgliſb miniſtry 
had meditated the glorious deſign of marching an army in- 
to Canada, and of taking Quebec: but nothing was then 
done, though great preparations had been made for that 
Pepe, both in Englard and America, However the 
French, fluſhed with hopes of retaking Leriſburg, of ſub. 
duing Annapolis, and recovering Cope- Breten, fitted out a 
Rrong ſquadron at Bre, with 35co land- forces, (under 
de la Forguierre, ) the whole commanded by duke 4 An. 
* wille, However this expedition pred vaſily unſucceſsful, 
the whole being one continued ſeries of calamities. A 
deſcent vpon the coaſt of Britany was now reſolved, for 
Which purpoſe 16 ſhips of the line, Sc. under admiral 
' Zeftoch, and 5800 land- forces under general Sinc'air, were 
employed. This was in September, The troops landing, 
- marched to Pert Orient, and beſieged it, but very un- 
ſucceſsfully ; they being forced to'reimbark. This expe- 
dition, which might have been of vaſt advantage to Eng- 
land, was very ill conduQed ; and little or no diſcipline had 
deen obſerved. WER DT: | 
> What were the tranſactions of Lay? 
A. His Sardinian Majeſty ſurprized 4/7, a very ſtrong 
place, and made the French garriſon (: 000 men) pri- 
| — of war, The French army in Italy was commanded 
by marſhal Maillibois, and the 27 25 by Prince c Lick- 
ten fein. The empreſs queen had concluded a peace 
with, his Priſan Majeſty. The Auftrians and Picmon- 
tere were very ſucceſsful in /raly, and beat the French and 
"© Spaniards every where; but count Gaga, general of the 
latter, by his excellent conduct, ſaved the French and 
Spaniſh armies from ruin. And now Maillebois joined 
Don Philip, when the French and Spaniards, (under Gauges } 
received orders to attack the JuPfians. Then wis 
fought the hatt'e of Placentia; in which the Fresch and 
Spaniardi loſt about 6oco men, and the Auffriars, about 
4000. Immediately” after this battle, the A//niars * 
5 6 


. 
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the F ;. when their. whole. army; of. 
8 was under the command of his — — 

iel. | General Beta had. ſocgeeded to the command 
of che 4 upon Prince (Litchtenfein's Va. . 8 
himſelf ſrom the atmy on account of his ill health. | 
this time died Pb:/4p.V, of Spin ;. an indolent and lux 

ous Princes, Soon after was: fought the battle Rot to. 2 f 
when his Sardinian Majeſty: aud general Botta, were v 
torious bver Don Philip. Maillebois, and Geges, I hey 1 | 
ſeized Plactaria,” and made an itruption into the well 


Kiviera of (h Count Gage was now removed — 4 


the command of the army; and. marquis d a Minat put 
in his place. The Genoe/e being ſhamefully abandoned = | 
the Spaniar di. the Auſtrians A to thein ſuburbs, and. 
ſutnmobed them to ſurrender upon the moſt harſh condi- 
tions. Botta behaved with great inſolence on this oeca- 
ſion; and the city being delivered up to him, his, ſold} 
acted the part of tyrams 3 Which exaſperated the Genog/e to- 
ſuch a degree, that they; fired with a 2 3 
betty, roſe, and threw off the Auftrian 27 

ards being now drove in a manner. out of. ach 5 Was: 
for re. antes Naples; but Great- Britain would by no 
means nt to it: Mhereupon it was agreed, that — 
2 very enterprizing general, ſhould Dok the Yar, and pe- 
vetrate into Nane; : Mhilſt the King of Sardinia, er 5 


dhe Bmtiſb fleet, ſhould lay ſiage to, Antibes... AY: 


| Which» the ſiege of: 44 


iS What enſued upon this? _- | 
The Conse would, gladly baue been reconciled. to: 

England 5 but his Britannic. Majeſty. refuſed to receive: 
Daria, their intended France was now. in- 
raded by the Auſtrian and Piemont are N 28. wo | 
headed by general Brows.z who were 1725 by the Bei | 
fleet: 4 Admiral: Made, which did great ſervice.. 

Brozom marehed, into» Suu With Ar ſgirit ;; during 
ies. was carried on with . ot 


but being afraid of Fat 400, far. 1270 e 
vu now way e e af . It. 
ful army —— His 
honour during this 


an We Lf 


ae ak gained, md, jor] 
——— — * . 
* 


mitted them to ef 


ble of (de, C 4pril' 16) le fied: to fort Augufzr, 


and failed = 8 
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the Engh/b Baſt-India company bad been vaſtly negligent ;} 
Mr. de /a Bowrdonnois, the Freneb admiral, offered — fight 


commodore Heyton; who behavin ignominiduſſy on that 


— the former took M , And all the effects deb. 


wg to the £1 „ there. Daplum was then governor 
of onditherry. "Phe French endeavoured to take fort Sr. 
David, but were repulſed. Nothing very important hap- 
pened at this time in the Welt lade, "The Spaniards cars 
ried their treaſures ſafe to Oi Spain. Commodore Mitchell 
being ſent by admiral Davers, to intercept a French fleet 


from Martinice, behaved in a cowardly manner, and my 
'; for which he was broke. On the 


made a moſt us ſpeech, to 
ionate adreſs wore returned; 


x$th of Now. his 
which, very loyal and 


notwithſtandi = alarming circumſtance in that ſpeech, 


viz, that funds KEA for the ſupport of the 


« civil government, had, for ſeveral years paſt, fallen 
= „ greatly ſhort of the revende intended, and granted by 
Parliament“ "The whole 8 vored 1 this Pn 
* , was 9.425,24. wy cit: Wo 
2. In what manner did the young rade eſcape out 
of Scotland 2 
A. Here follows mn abit of the narrative thereof, 
as given by himſelf. - Immediately! after the decifive 


— Glenbias-dale he was in 4 deplorable condition; hav- 
g paſſed ſeveral days and nights withourfleep, and al- 


men without ſuſtenance. — diſmiſſed bis attendants, 
ke roved about on foot. \ 40,000 /. were offered 
fox appre bending him; ver e not chat great ſum zempt 


the ' pooreſt * among the a tr him. At laſt 
O' Mal, one of his *followers,” came and told him chat 
all was loſt. — — 26th de · went into an open boat, 


leagues, th tempeſt, be landed at a 
eee Here be again wom en Fear, ſet- 
7 Boop in u greadful" em, was drove (che goth) on 
Scalpay or Glaſs. Landing there, he e travelled 
n under the character of a chi pwrecked 
merchant. In * Lad foughe — 
4 e 
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veſſel to carry him to'France. About this time ſome ng - 
lib ſhips appearing, he - narrowly miſſed being diſcover- 


ed; and then his only food was ſale fiſh, which he and bis 


companion found upon the rocks. Being got the 16th of 
May; on the mountain of Corodale, he ſometimes lay whole 


_ nights together alene,. on the bare rocks; being afraid of 


the militia, the King's troops, and the ſailors,” who were 
in ſearch of bim; for it Was now well known tkat he was 
wandering in thoſe parts. Not only his proviſions were 
by chis time ſpent, but his clothes were near worn out; fo. 
that Charlrs, in this miſerable plight, was ſometimes temp- 
ted to furrender.himſeif to general Campbell. To facilitate 
his eſcape, he put on womans cloaths; and travelled in 
that diſguiſe ta a young gentlewoman, Flora Macdonald by 
name; [and paſted for her maid. Theſe two afterwards 
croſſing the water, were fired at by the militia. - They 
next were obliged to paſs a night or two among the rocks. 
Charles was ſometimes feen in his female diſguiſe, by per- 
ſons who were in fearch of him ; but without their enter- 


taining the leaft ſuſpicion. Finding afterwards that it was 


well he rambled about in a ſemale dreſs, be put 
on that of a ſerving- man. This was about the fourth: of 
July, Two French men of war which had brought him 
money, (fe; were then ſeeking)out for him, upon the 
coaſt, but in Vain; fo that they ſailed away without bim 3 
but took in ſeveral of the rebels and landed them in France. 
July the 2oth he arrived at Barradale. About the 18th: 
center of a detachment of the King's 


do | 
ſelf to paſs for 
killed upon the ſpot. This ſaved the young Pretenden, 
who. afterwards travelled by ſeveral camps; and at laſt 
paſſed between the centinels of one. *Ghartes remain- 
ed in ſolitude till the ↄth of Auguſ, ſmoaking night and! 
day, About the fourteenth he was met by doctor Came- 
ren, (who afterwards was executed at Dun) roving a- 


bare- ſooted. Here he had like to have been ſeized: A 


— 


dout- the woods; with: ſcarce a coat to his back; und 
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wanderings, he arrived the 19th of September at Lechnanaigb prevail 
in Moidart, where 4 French ſnhip (the Hellora of Nan x) lay ceive fi 
ready to receive him; when (himſelf, with many others, But M. 


went on board. Charles who was then in a bad late of 
health, was dreſt in a ſhort coat of black frieze ; with 2 
grey plad trouſe over iti. He landed at Neſcau, near Mar. 
laix in France, where he was ſoon equipped; and going | 
to the court of France, was ſeemingly careſſed there; tho 
this was mere grimace, if e except cardinal Tencin and 
his agents. Himſelf and his brother, (ſince made cardinal 
of Horde,) had e juſt ſufficient ro ſupport them 
with decency. The French found their account in providing 
ſor him and his followers z theſe- entering into the armies 
of France; How happy would it have been for-this your 
man, had he been born-a peaſant ! he then might have | 
a life unexpoſed to the mighty dangers into which his raſh 
attempt of ſeizing upon a crown to which be had no right, 
dragged him: and ſtill more happy would it have been tor 
multitudes, who, embarking in this traitorous cauſe, were 
dragged to deſtruction— A ſtatue of Sir Ih Barnard was 
fet up in the Roya/-Exchange;/ to perpetuate his patriot ſen 


j 
| 


{ 
| 
| 
[ 


1 —, — — — 


vie- 1 | taking 
2. What were the tranſactions of 174 at whic 
A. Admiral Hernon'threw up his command; and the m imn 


brave major general Og/2thorpe,” being tried, for not having 
purſued the rebels with ſufficient activity, was very ho- 
nourably acquitted. Both theſe gentlemen bad been ex- 
tremely popular. This ſeſſion Vellers Cornwall, Eſq; one 
of the repreſentatives for Herefordſhire; exerted himſelf 
ſtrongly in favour of the inſolvent dobtors. bill; tho? in fu- 
ture parliaments, he thought it juſtice to be leſs ſanguine 
on thoſe ſubjects. Fhe conduct, both public and private, of 
this real patriot, gained him univerſal love and veneration; 
| zend he became-the-idol of his conſtituents, whowere never 
* ſo happy as When he — — them; they conſider- 
_ - 'mg him as their friend, their guardian, and their parent. 
1 Strong endeavours were uſed to oblige the Dutch to de. 
1 clare war againſt France; to whioh they were excited by 
the nervous cloquence of the celebrated Vun Harm, The 
-Dazphin, married a Princeſs of Sone, which- produced 
n conſiderable change in the affairs of: Europe, The Fremd 
nne | | prevailed 


prevailed with the courts of Sæveden and Denmark, to re- 
ceive ſubſidies; and the King of Frisia Was now neutral. 
But Maurepas inclined to peace, and produced a famous 
ſcheme for making the navies of France ſtronger than thoſe 
of Great- Britain and Holland united; and for ſtripping the 
Engli/h of all their poſſeſſions both in America and the Ea. 
Indies. But now the French King prepared to open the 
campaign in the Netherlands, with 150,000" men; and 
6, ooo were to act in Provence. Saxe was created marſhal- 
de camp general. The French then took the field, as did 
the allies under the duke of Cumberland; who had made 


255 diſpoſition poſſible for opening the campaign 
ear 


Prince Ha/aeck commanded the Dutch ; and mar- 
Bathiani the Auflrians. Immediately the French, under 
marſhal Saxe, attacked Dutch Brabant; and at the ſame 
time publiſhed a famous and mot inſidious declaration, to 
joſtify their conduct. This declaration, at the ſame time 
that it pretended the ſtrongeſt friendſhip for the Durch, 
teemed with evils. Preſently-marſhal Saxe, in conjunction 
with his relation count Lowendabl, began the operations. 
The latter was employed againſt Dutch Byabant,, he firſt 
taking Sluys ; and afterwards Sas. wax. Ghent, and Huf; 
at which laſt place, the life of the Duke of Cumberland was 
nin imminent danger. During this, marſhal Saas, with 
120, ooo men, was vovering „and the Freuch con- 
queſts in the low countries. n e ee 
Q. Did not the Dutch reſent theſe attacks ? TIES" 
A. The common people, thinking themſelves to be in 
2 worſe fituation than when invaded by Cewis XIV. in 
16723 and having ſome cauſe to believe that they were 
betrayed by their ſuperiors, reſolved to chooſe a Stadt- 
holder; and accordingly they raiſed to that dignity 
William: Henry Frizo, Prince of Orenge, conſort of | Anne, 
eldeſt daughter to the King of Graat- Britain. That 
Prince, as well as 2 poſſeſſed the nobleſt accom. 
iſhments. This Prinee, before his exaltation, had not 
n treated in a manner worthy of his birth, or of his 
ſhining talents. . The States came to à very vigorous re- 
ſolution, {Mey i ath) they ordering, that all ſhips cod 


ming ſrom the s harbours or coalts, ſhould ſel 
zed- The face of. affairs in the United Provinces was now 


greatly 
2 
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greatly changed for the better; and the Srates-Gentra / 
took the molt vigorons reſolutions againk the French; in 
promoting which, the Prince of Orange was indefatigable, 
May the 229, the French King arrived at Brufſeb.. In the be. 
ginning of 7ely was fought the battle of Val, when the 
allies loſt, in killed and wounded, about 6000 men; and 
the French abort 11.000. Sir Jobs Ligonier, in endeavour. 
ing to ſave the Duke of Cumberland, was taken priſoner; 
as were ſeveral other oſſicers of diſtinttion. The bravery 
and conduct of Sir Jom Ligonier preſerved the whole con- 
federate army. The allies carried off ſeven ſtandards, 
with eight pair of colours, and 760 priſoners ; ſixty of 
whom were officers. Almoſt the whole loſs fell upon the 
Engl, the Heffians, and Hanowverians. Both the 4u//rian; 
and Dutch behaved fcandaloufly in this battle : which mace 
the French King ſay, that the Engliſh paid all, and fought 
all, His Royal Highneſs retired to Maeftricht. After this 
count Lowendahi was detached on a: fudden, with 20,000 
men, who inveſted Bergen-op-xoom; which was conſidered 
impregnable, it being the maſter piece of Cobern, of. 
Lewwendah! opened the trenches the 15th of July. The 
Prince of Hefe-Philip fall then commanded in the town; 
and the Prince of dare. Hildburghau/ex bad got within the 
lines of the | place, with twenty battahons, and fourteen 
ſquadrons. IL his was the mot remarkable ſiege during 
the whole war. Lowendabl ſummoned the town to ſurren- 
der; to which the governor anſwered that he would defend 
it to the laſt extremity. Old baron Cronfi#oom came after- 
wards and commanded the garriſon z whilſt Loavendabl 
carried. on his approaches with ſurprizing art and ſucceſs, 
Such different accounts were given by both parties, of the 
aſſault afterwards undertaken, that it would be extremely 
difficult to ſet it in a true light. Cronftroom was very indo- 
lent at this time; and bad it not been for lord Jobn Mur- 
ray's Highlanders, who fought like lions, Cronftroom mult 
have been taken priſoner in his bed. The moſt probable 
2 is, that he had received private orders to let the 
place be ſurprized. Tis certain, that a much more vigo- 
rous defence might have been made. Lowendab! was crea- 
ted a marſhal of Frante. Both armies retired imo winter 
Wah quarters, 
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quarters, we the Duke of Cumberland returned to England. 
An opinion of an approaching peace rere at this 
time. 

What was tranſacting in /taly ? 

J. Marſhal Belleifle and his brother,- were extremely) ac- 
tive againſt the Au/irians there; and forced count Brown 
to retire out of Provence, and ſeized upon ſeveral towns, 
Genoa was beſieged by the Auſtrium under Schuylembery ; 
when the French gave that city all e ſuccour. A 

ropoſal was afterwards made, to divide all the domini- 
ons of the Gemnoe/e, the city excepted, between the Afri. 
ans and his Sardinian Majeſty,  Schiylembergh was at laſt 
forced to abandon the ſiege. Thus the Gene, when on 
the brink of ruin, recovered their liberty, and ſaved their 
country. The French had fitted out two freſh fleets, one 
for America, under the command of M. dr la Fonquiere ; 
and another for- the Eoft- Indies, under M. de St. George 3 
upon which the Engi miniftry ſent out a fleet alſo, (wiz. 
15 men of war, beſides ſloops and fire- hips) under the 
command — —— * — — Fr Var. 
ren, The this off Finifterre, 

fell in with —— — conſiſting of nine ſhips of 
war. An engagement enſain , the oy MA took ſeveral 
of their ſhips, which pr a terrible blow to the 
Frenes; and wgs thought of fo much importance, that 
bs Mijeſty <vetted admiral Auſen a lord, and made Sir 


Peter Warren a knight. of the Bath. - Arconfiderable trea- 
ſhips,” which were to 


ſure was found on board the French- 
have ſeparated in a day or two. In 170 French 
ſhips coming from Se. Domingo; the Brityh ſqundron took 

of them. The miniſtry having intelligence, that the- 
rench American fleet, confiſting of 250 \metchant-ſhips, 
were preparing. to ſail for the #7 2 admiral 


Hawhke was diſpatched with fourteen men of war: when 
he, October the 1 4th, (after a n fight off 
Cape- Finiterre, ) took fix French mips, he himſelf. _— 
three of them, wiz. Ie Terrible of 5 guns; "le Trident 

64, and la Severne of 50. The French behaved' with 
dravery in this engagement; in which they had''a 

Hoo e and wounded, and” above 3000 aer per 
1 oners. 


| 
, 
' 
| 
| 
; 
. 


— 


* 


poſſeſſion of the Funcb. At 
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ſoners Of the Englicb, only 154 men were killed, and 
558 wounded. N i 
©, What was doing in the Mediterrantan P 


A. Admiral. Medley was ſtill there watching the Spanib 


fleet off Caribagena; and he afterwards. was reinſorced 
by admiral Byng, who on the death of admiral M. ay, 
ſucceeded to the q mmard of the Britiſb quadron in the 
Mediterranean. In the EA laairs, the Engle affairs 
ſtill wore a melancholy aſpec; DMadraſs- being yet in 
this time, commodore 
Griff brought a reinforcement for the Britifb ſquadron, 


which in all probability prevented the French from 
taking Fort S. David's. In the beginning of November, 


admiral Boſcaauen' ſailed with a ſtrong ſquadron for' the 
Eaſi- Indies, and a conſiderable number of land forces on 
board; he being appointed both general and admiral, 
arrived in Jadia, the Engh/jp army under him 
marched for. Pendicherry,. of which Dupleix was governor, 
- Boſcaacen. beſieged it, but without -ſucreſs z- ſo that he 
was obliged to retreat to Fort Str Davids. He after- 


- wards met with a ſtorm on the; coaſt of / Coromande! ; in 


which ſeveral of his ſhips, aud 1200. men were loſt. 
During this, the heroic King of Profie cultivated, with a 
Tong all praiſe, literature, the-aſeful and polite arts, 
manufactures, and commerce. The 8th of December, 
Cbarli Ratcliffe, (brother to the earl of Derweatwatet 
who had been taken in 1715, and ſentenced to die, but 
eſcaped, was beheaded. on Tower- Hill. Several acts of 
parliament were made, in order to prevent future rebel - 
lions from breaking out; and one in particular, which 
aboliſhed the hereditable juriſdictions” in Scotland, (a 


mighty ſource of rebellion ) and reſtored ſuch juriſdictions 


to the crown. The not ſettling this at the union was 2 
Ent overſight. . This ſeſſion cloſed with an act, for the 
ing's molt gracious, general, and free pardon, to the 


exception of 86. As the. ſeemed inelined to engage 


in a ſtrict union with Great - Britain, provided a nev 


parliament was choſen ; his Majeſty on the 18th of Jun, 
iſſolved the old one: but not till he had returned them 


dis moſt hearty and affeRionate thanks, fos their zealow 
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attachment to his perſon and ent. A new parlia- 


ment was ſummoned according 
2. What were the next remarkable tranſaRions ? | 
A. At this time a moſt violent diſtemper raged among 
the horned cattle ; for the ſtopping of which, many procla- 
mations and orders were iſſued. Smuggling being got to 
an enormous height, an act of parliament was made in or- 
der to reſtrain that practice, ſo injurious to the revenue, 
and to the fair trader Several ſmugglers being ſeized, 
were tried and executed; 500. reward having been offer- 
ed for each. Many of them had not only ſmuggled, but 
likewiſe robbed and murdered ; and thereby ftruck terror 
wbitherſoever they came: but their meaſures were broke 
in a ſhort time, owing chiefly to the indefatigable endea- 
yours of Mr. Jann. The elections were carried on all 
over Great-Britain with great unanimity and little diſtur- 
bance; and it was foreſeen; that this parliament would be 
of the ſame complexion with the laſt. His Þritanmck-Ma- 
jeſty nominated the earl of Sandwich and Sit Thomas Robin- 
fox, to be his plenipotentiaries at the conferences of Aiæ-Ia- 
Chapelle. November the xoth, the King opened the new 
parliament with a moſt gracious ſpeech, wherein he men- 
tioned the overtures that had been made for a general pa- 
eifcation. No parliament ever gave ſtronger demonſtra- 
tions of their affection for his Majeſty, 8,507,930 4: being 
granted for the ſervice of the year 1748. Books bein 
opened for a ſubſcription for 6,300,000/7. that ſum, a 
two millions more, were ſubſcribed in a few hours. A bill 
paſſed for prohibiting the inſurance of French ſhips ; and ſor 
encouraging the growth ot 2 America, + un 
2. What happened in 17487 | 0.4 68 
4. France was now in the deepeſt diſtreſs, the whole 
country wearing a face of famine; while -Eng/and a- 
bounded with corn, and ſupplied - France,” which »ocea- 
fioned murmurs without doors. To filence them, a pro- 
eclamation was iſſued, { Feb. 19.) ſtrictly forbidding all 
commerce, trade, and traffic, 'to or from Fance, or any 
other of the dominions df the French King. The eyes - 
of all Europe, wefe turned to the 1 e 
Aix la- Cbepels. The court of Ruſta was ſtrongly we 
« * by tac | 
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tached to Great-Britain, to which that of Sweden was pro. 
portionably averſe. The King of Pruffia's conduct was 
vaſtly myſerious at this time; Fe ordering an agent of his 
in London to complain of the inſult offered to the Pruſſian 
flag. This was anſwered by the Britzh miniſtry, but not 
to the ſatis faction of the King of Praſſia; who now began 
to connect himſelf with France, and to ſhew great. favour 
to the earl Marſbal of -Scatiand, (who had engaged in the 
Tebellion of 1715.;) this nobleman being appointed, by 
the King of Pruſſtia, his.embaſſador to France; which was 
thought an inſult upon the Biitiſ court. The King of Poland 
was little conſidered : and his Dane Majeſty ſeemed now 
to be upon an ill footing with England. Such was the ſtate 
of all the neutral Ah above-mentioned ; when the con- 
greſs at Aix-/a-Chapelle was opened the 11th of March. The 
reliminaries, conſiſted of twenty-four articles; beſides a 
ſecret one. Notwithſtanding theſe pacific tranſactions, 
Preparations for war were carried on with the utmoſt vi- 
gour by the confederates. During this, there were great 
tumults in Holland; where the populace inſiſted upon the 
abolition of the then method of gathering the taxes. The 
 eonfederates did not open the campaign early, owing chief- 
| ly to to the uſual dilatorineſs of the Zuffrians. About Fe 
25 the Princeſs of Orange was delivered, at Loo, of 
a ſon; who was ftiled Prince of Buren, The Engl; mi- 
niſtry were now inclined to peace; for which Mr. Pal. 
ham declared himſelf an advocate. March the 2th, 
marſhal Saxe arrived at Bruſſels ; when he ordered the 
French army to be aſſembled. Lowendab/ advanced againſt 
| Maeftricht, with about 45,000 men; however, that town 
was ſurrendered by baron 4 4y/va, the Dutch governor, 
the 3d of May; the garriſon marching out, with the ho- 
nours of war. Maeftricht had been inveſted the 15th or 
16th of April; and twas reported, that the French loſt 
6000 men at the ſiege, beſides goco who periſhed through 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon. The preliminaries were 
ſigned ( April the 19th) in the name of three of the pow. 
ers. May the 12th, the King declared his intention of 
going abroad, and diſſolved the ſeſſion on the 13th; 
when he informed the houſes, that all W cy 
| | 11CON- 
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diſcontinued-in the low-countries,; and in the Ghanne/. A 
proclamation for a ceſſation of arms was publiſhed in Los- 
dn. Afterwards the miniſlers at Aix - la Chapelle agreed to. 
and ſigned the definitive treaty ; but not without very warm 
debates : and tis certain, that no peace ever:gave-leſs ſa- 
tisfaction- The contracting powers were, her Imperial 
Majeſty, the Kings of Great-Britain, Nuance, Spain, Gar- 
dinia, the Dutch, the Moaencſe, and Gene. The granting 
; hoſtages to Franca, was thought very diſgraceful ; thoug 

there are precedents for it in the Exgliß hiſtory. Nothing 
was erg, in N of the Hen 8 Yarn the 
reſtitution of 'Laui/ourgh gave great diſguſt. But the Freach 
were no lefs .diffatished Sith the Fen than her Jzperzal 
Majeſty - and the King of Sardinia, The march of the 
Rulſians through the Germanic empire, in their way to the 
lou / countries, gave great umbrage to the Ki France; 
but this affair was ' afterwards adjuſted amicably, and the 
ns a ſent home. Tis certain that France made great con« 
ce at this but the true motive of it was; that 
count Maurepas might have an rtunity of executing 
his marine plan, in order to ruin the naval power of 
Cmar-Britain; and he immediately entered upon his plan, 
r a great many ſhips of the 


A. What was tranſacted in Ameriaa ?? in 2 - 
A. The French were perpetually ſtirting up the ſavages 
of North. America, to exerciſe all kinds of cruelty upon 
the Euglih; and 34. ſterling was given for every Engifh 
ee in by a Canadian. —— — . 

| appointed governor of 'Cape Breton, was or- 
dered to take upon himſelf the command of the Brig 
ſquadron in Jamaica. He had formed a defign to attack 
St. Iage de Cuba; but that being found impracticable, 
be made an attempt upon Port- Lou in Hiſpaniola, and 
took it; which proved of great advantage to the Jamie 
trade. He then renewed his defign upon Sr. Vage d. 
Cuba, but failed. In September, this admiral being cruiz- 
ing off Tortudas- Bani, in order to intercept the plate- 
fleet, he was attacked by the Span; fleet under io 
and Spirola. Knowles was joined by captain Ho 
he engagement proved very bot; and the Spamaras 
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were forced to bear away towards the Hawanna. Mussen 
then waited for the plate fleet; when finding by a Spaniþ 
Advice- boat, Which he took, that the preliminaries were 
ſigned at Aix- la · Chapelle, the ſpirits of his officers and 
erews, which the hopes of rich captures had greatly elated, 
were much damped ; and they then charged one another 
with miſconduct in the late fight. This was the laſt action 
of any conſequence during the war. The iich of Ju, 
admiral : Ryag, then in the Mediterrantan, was ordered 
home. It was computed, that the profits on the captures 
made by the Erg/i/h, during this war amounted, upon a ba- 
lance, to two millions ſterling.— Thus ended a blood 
expenſive war; in which the Eagliſ and French, the prin- 
cipal parties concerned, gained nothing but the knowledge 
0 


their reſpective ſtrengths. After the concluſion of the 


peace, the young Pretender, then! in | Paris, was given to 
underſtand that ĩt Would not be proper for him to continue 
any longer in France: but he · not taking the hint, and re- 
fuſing toretire; a large body of the French King's guards 

red him as . into his coach to go to the 
opera. Being then tied with a cord like a common felon, 


he was carried to Vincennen; and afterwards ſent with 2 
ngdom.- His Majeſty, when in Germo. 


guard out of the ki 6 | | 
xy, had founded an univerſity. at Gorringen, He returned 
to England, after a dangerdus paſſage, the 23d of Nowen- 
ber; when he opened the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament on the 
zgth with a moſt gracious ſpeech. The, addreſs of thanks 
moved for in the houſe of commons, was oppoſed by the 
ſervants of the late Prince of Vale; between whom, and 
his Majeſty, there then was a great miſunderſtanding. 
Twas ſaid; that his Royal Highneſs. was deprived of. cer- 
taim rights belonging to him, in the county of Cerxauall; 
- where a ſtannary coutt, or what was termed a parliament, 

had been hald; but eget ea, this oppoſition 5k mo- 
tion was catried?® The 'tati-minitterial party now conſiſted 

of a coalition'of the late Prince of Wales's ſervants, and of 
a few independent country gentlemen. 
_ What was ſarther done in -parhament ?- - 


They took into corfideration the moneys which were 


= 


wanted, 1ſt, For makings the engagement made by 


the parliament to his 5 y. - 2dly, For paying off debts, 
 3dly, For making good deficiercies. 4thly, For the —__ 
| | ervice 
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ſervice of the year. The ſum raiſed for this year, amounted 
to C. 7.930, 382 15 11. Commiſſoners of appeal were 
appointed to receive, hear, and determine appeals, in mat - 
ters of prizes. A bill (a very remarkable one) was now 
brought in, and carried : to ſobject. half. pay oſſicers to 
martial law, in the ſame manner as if they were in hole 
pay. The mutiny bill gave riſe to many warm and unuſual 
debates, when brought in by Mr. Fox, ſecretary at war On 
this occaſion, the Prince of Yalg's ſervants joined with:the 
oppoſition a gainſt every clauſe which, {cemed,; ta vet any 
dangerous wer in the head or beads of the my. The 
bill in queſtion, met with! great oppoſition from the lords; 
but paſſed afterwards. | 'T his Was in 1749. 402 2 25: 1598" 

_ 9. What were the moſt memorable. Events of that year? 

A. A bill for extending and improving the trade to'{/ri- 
ca (of vaſt importance to Great: Britain] created infinite 
trouble. The Aſrican company had been long in a declin- 
ing ſtate; and they thereſote prayed far ſame laſting en- 

couragement to enable them to diſcharge their debts : and 

to maintain their ſorts and ſettlements in a deſenſiblei con- 

dition. This bill was dropt by the lords, who nevertheleſt 
addtreſſed his Majeſty, humbly tequeſting, that enquiry 
might be made into all matters relative to that trade, and 
to the affairs of the company. As nothing can be of greater 
importance to the welfare of the Brit: empire, than the 
ſupporting of dur various fiſheries ; , Fah. d. a committee 
was appointed. to conſider the Rate, of the Brirife fiſhery. 
A bill paſſed for execting a fiſh-market in Hefminfier:z ad 
another for encouraging the, whale-fiſhery, : A bill was alſo 
preſented, for encouraging the Brig. white-herring and 
cod-fiſheries ; but it being now. too late in che ſeaſon, it 
was not proſecuted till the year following A reſalution 
paſſed for opening the Hud/ens-Bey: trade ; but this affair 
was afterwards dropt. The ſeſſion ended the rzth of June, 
when his Majeſty acquainted his, parliaments, with the exe- 
cution of the definitive \treaty of Aix+la-Chaprlles A riot 
broke out at Oxford, where certain young men drank the 
pretender's health, and were guilty of ſome treaſonable prac- 
tices. Two of them, (Daaues and Hhithore,) were tried 
and impriſoned. The duke, of Newca/ile was choſen chan- 
cellor of the aniverſity of Cambridge ; and it was reported, 
that the Prince of M ales was vety deſirous of this high eine 
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His Royal-Eighneſi had juſuy gained. great popularity, 


To reſtrain; the manufactures of France, he ordered all his 
ſervants not to wear any of that country; and he cauſed 
Mr. Addi/ox's Cato to be acted by his children. There were 
party riots about this time, particularly at Liſchfielu races, 
where ſome ns of quality were groſsly aſſaulted; 
and particularly the duke of Bedford. A propoſal being of. 
fered by the earl of Halifax, and the board of trade, for 
eſtabliſhing a civil government in N- Scotia, it was ap. 
proved of by his Majeſty.” Accordingly 3750 perſons and 
families entered themſelves for that colony; and as many 
of them then went over, as the tranſports could conveniently 
carry: colonel Cotrmwallzs being appointed governor, 
They arrived about the 22d'of ' Jane 5 and ſoon after, a 
town called Halifax, was raiſed. Algernon, duke of Somer- 
et, dying'Feb. 7, 1742, was ſucceeded in his honours of ba- 
ron of Warkworth, and earl of Northumberland, by Sir Hugh 
Smith/on; of 'Starwith, in Yorkfbire, wha” had married 
tady Eliæaberb, only daughter of his grace above-mentioned, 
anch baroneſs of Piercy, &c; in her own right. His Tordſhip 
had before ſerved his country in parliament” with great re- 
tation: and his late Majeſty is conſideration of his lord- 
Mip's ſervices, was pl to create him knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter. In 1763, he was nominated Jord- 
lieutenant. of Ireland, where his excellency now is“ with 
his counteſs, much to the ſatisfadtion of the people of that 
kingdom. The 27th of — . — fire-work was 
played off in London, on necouat of the peace; a publick 
— ay on the ſame account having been ſolemnized 
5 


the 25 ch of the ſame month! At this time great numbers 
of artiſcers in the woollen - manufactory, and ſhip-carpen- 
ters, went beyond ſea. Tumults broke out in many parts 
of England; when turnpikes were pulled down; and parti- 
_ cularly at Brio, Where the colliers roſe. On the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, great numbers of foreigners, (eſpecially 
' French) came to: England; which very much diſguſted the 
common people 25 * 1 

2. What wos the ſtate of affairs in Eureps N“ 
A. The Carina took umbrage at the too ſtrong connec 
tion beti / een the courts of France and Sweden ; I 


4 e 1 wrote this in March 3764, being at Eator. : 
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1750. oO II 30 
thereupon ordered a body 6f troops ta march towards Fin- 


land. This induced his Pruian Majalty to keep his Whole 


army on foot ; of which he acquainted the King of Greats. 
Britain by letter. At this time, the King of Fru was, 
meditating his Matic company at Enden; during which 
the French were vigorouſly puſhing their marine, The par- 
kament was opened the 16th of Now, When the chief ſubs. 
ject of his Majeſty's ſpeech, was the peace lately concluded. 
In the addreſs from the houſe of commons, Sir Ja Hide 
Cotton moved, (hut without ſucceſs). that the words No ſearch. 
with Spain, ſhould be inſerted. And now the government. 
publiſhed their intention of reducing the intereſt upon the 


public funds; when the intereſt upon the national debt was 


leſſened in manner following : the creditors to receive 4 fer 
Cent. for one year, 31 per Cent. for ſeven years, and 3 er 


Cent. for ever after. This was thought a very bold ſttoke 


in the miniſter, | x WH ys 

9. ee remarkable occurrences are ſound in the yean 
17 1 p44 een T 9 
7 This ſeſſion, the herring-fiſhery act paſſed, hereby 
it was enacted, that a capital might be ſublcribed, not ex- 
ceeding 500, ooo l. the proprietors to receive 3 hr Cent. pert 
Ann. apon the ſums paid in, during 14 yeers. A bounty of 
305. per ton (afterwards inereaſed to 50) was allowed. His 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, (who was fond of the- 
nodertaking,) was. choſen governor; SHn¹ανννο Bethel, Eiq: 
preſident, and Srephen Theodore Janſſen, Eſq; vice-preſident. 
Theſe, with 30 gentlemen more, formed the council of the 
ſaid fiſhery; from which national undertaking the greateſt 
things were naturally expected. Mr. Jansen Jad been the 


chief promoter of this bill, with general Og/etborpe; and admi- 
ral Vernon. An act paſſed for encouraging the growth of ilk - 


in the ſoathern colonies of America; alſo for regulatin 


African trade. Few political affairs were handled this f 3 


but the election of members for V/eflminfter cauſed very great 
diſturbances, on occaſion of two of the candidates, vr. lord 
Trent bam, and Sir George V andeput, for the former of whom a 
majority was declared: at which time ſome French players 


performing in the little theatre in the Haymarkes, this gave riſe 


to a great tumult. Sir George's election had been-vigoroaſly; 


ſupported by the late Prince of Nalin. During this, the en,, 


were making great encroachments in America, of which the 
| Engliſh 
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Eng/ifo governors tranſmitted complaints; but theſe were ſaid 
to be too little regarded. The French had formed a plan, for 
engroſſing the whole empire of Norib- America. Two earth. 
9 happened in February and March, in Londen ; which 

ough no ways violent, terrified the people to a ſurpriſing 
degree. The ſeſſion was cloſed the 12th of April, when his 
Majeſty informed the parliament of his intention to go a- 
broad. in May this year, an infectious diſtemper broke out 
in Newgate 3 which proved fatal, at the fittings in the Old. 
| Bailey, to the lord mayor, to two of the judges, to many 
of the lawyers, and to moſt of the jury, &c. Mr. Janſa 
one of the ſheriffs of London and Miduleſex, this year diſtin- 

iſhed himſelf greatly in that office ; particularly by ſtrong. 
1 the civil power. Jah the, 31ſt, died the 
King of Portugal. October the 24th, a definitive treaty was 
concluded between Great. Britain and Spain. No poſitive 
ſtipulation had been made, in this treaty, againſt ſearching 
Britiſb ſhips in America. His Majeſty's great view, when 


abroad, was to cauſe the archduke Fo/eph, eldeſt ſon to the 


Emperor and Empreſs-queen, to he elected King of the R-. 
mans. Nawember the 4th, his Majeſty returned to England; 


but the parliament was not opened till the 15th of January, 


The ſcrutiny relating to lord Freurbam and Sir George Yar , 


deput, had been carried on with infinite acrimony ; when, at 

laſt, the former took his ſeat in partiameyt. Mr. Cronwl, 

one of Sir George's council, was foreed to a pardon on his 

knees, of the houſe-of Commons; which Mr. Murray, bro- 

ther to lord E/ibark, refuſing to do, he was committed cloſe 

* priſoner to Newgate.” This affair blew up a violent flame, 
within and without doors; 9 * 


. 7 By what oecurrences was the year 1751 diſtinguiſhed? 


Tue nation received a violent blow, by the death of 
Frederic Prince of Wales; who died Mach 20th. + This ex- 


4 cellent Prince had a moſt benevolent heart, of which ke 


daily gave convincing proofs. No one had ever enquired 
more diligently into the conſtitution and the intereſts of this 
| As a huſband, as a father, he ſhone the brighteſt 
example. He not only ſtudied commerce, and the uſ-ful arts, 
bat alſo thoſe of ornament ; of all which he was a very boun- 
tiful patron. How dearly he was beloved, let the melan- 
choly, ſpread univerſally at his death, declare Wire Sy 
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luſtrious ſon, and ſucceſſor, compenſate for this great loſs 1 
The Princeſs was at this time far advanced in her pregnancy 
and was e N of e __ aiilda. 
His Royal Highneſs's death quite changed the Rate of parties 
in En ond. A bill paſſed S7 Kulin 3 in ale of 
the King's demiſe, before his ſucceſſor ſhould be cighteen 
years old; when the Princeſs Dowagerof Wales was appointed 
regent, with a council of regency. April the 6th, died Fre. 
deric King of Sweden, and Landgrave of Hefſe-Caffel. A li- 


bel, iatitled conſtitutional queries, highly refleQing on a per- 


ſonage of royal blood, was burnt by the common hangman. 
This year a very uſeful act paſſed, for aboliſhing the old- 
ſtyle; for which we are chiefly obliged to the late learned 
earl of Macclesfield. June the 25th an end was put to this 
ſeſſion of parliament. This year, Miſs Blandy, for poiſoning 
her father; and one 7eferies, a young woman, with Suan 
her lover, for murdering her uncle, were executed, On the 
other hand, a ou 10 of charity ſhone forth at this time ; 
many new hoſpitals being erected. OZober the 11th, died 
the Prince of Orange, in the 41ſt year of his age. This Prince 
had greatly improved his natural parts by 
character, in every reſpect, was very amiable. He left iſſue, 
Princeſs Caroline, and Count de Buren. the 19th, 
died Louiſa'Queen of. Denmark, youngeſt daughter of his 
_ Britannic Majeſty . 


iſſue one Prince, and three Princeſſes. 3 
be In what ftate were the affairs of the continent? 

- The ſeveral powers of Europe cultivated the arts of 
peace; whilſt the French puſhed their marins; and uſed 
their utmoſt endeavoars in North- America, du draw off the 
Indians from their friendſhip for the Eng : and that with 
tod great ſucceſs.. During this, the Emperor 
of Germany, were doing every thing in their power to 

ger their ſon, the arch-duke Joſeph 


, eleded King of the 
; in which they Wy; mas by France, * 


* His Royal Highnefs left iſſue, vis. Princeſs Auguſta, ., . 


11, 1737. Grone, (our preſent moſt gracious fovergign) born 
24, 1738. The Duke of Tork, born Marth 14,1733 9 {fincedead). Pr 


ceſs El; Caroline, born Der. 30, 1740 (fince dead). Prince Wilkamn- - 
Harry Nov. us 2743+ Prince | Frederic, born Oer 27, - 
»i/a- Ann, born March 8, 1948.9 (fince dead) j and. 


1745. rinceſs Le 
Prince Frederic-William, born May 13, 17 52 1 5 
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y ; and his 


The excellent qualities the poſſeſſed, | 
tauſed her death to be much regretted, Her Majeſty left . 


zod Ewpreſs 
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King of Praia. The Spar miniſtry improved their ma. 
Tine, and their commerce ; both which articles were but 
too well forwarced by the Engl artificers, who had quit- 
ted their native country. The parliament met the 14th 
of November. The tranſactions this ſeſſion were very una- 
nimous. The charter of the African company was pur- 


_ Chaſed by the government; and the trade thereof carried 


on by a committee of merchants of London, Briftcl, and 
Livertecl. A bill was brougit in, and paſſed, for regulating 
places of public entertainment; by which all who kept 
them were obliged to take out a licence. A bill paſſed, by 
which a great part of the funds were reduced to one. 
I What were the molt material tranſactions of 1752 ? 
An act paſſed, for the execution of murderers the day 
after they had received ſentence. An end was put to this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, the 26th of March ; and it was prorogued 
to the 4th of June. A treaty of peace and commerce was 
concluded between Great- Britam, Tunis, and Tripoli, This 
year died the famous Henry S, Fobn, late lord viſcount Bo- 
lingbreke. He poilefled great talents, and was a very fine 
writer; but is ſaid to Le inconſtant, and looſe in his prin- 


ciples. March the zoth, his Majeſty declared his intention 


of leaving thE kingdom; but he did not reach Hanover till 
the 10th of April. Sir Peter M arren was choſen an alder- 
man of London; but being informed that this office was in- 
conſiſtent with his poſt of admiral, he handſomely._declined 
it; when William Beckford, Eſqi (who in 1763, ſat in the 


city chair with the greateſt ſplendor,) was elected. The 


truſtees of Georgia, being unable to ſupport that colony, ſur- 
rendered it into the hands of his Majeſty. A moſt horrid, 
practice was no carried on, vi. of inſuring. ſhips for more 
than their real value, and afterwards burning or ſinking 
them; for which one Lancey, a ſhip · maſter, was executed: 


" Benjon, member for Barn/table, having been concerned With 


him, fled his country. The 18th New. his Majeſty came 
ſafe from Germany, to St. Fame s. The earl of Harcourt. 


and the biſhop of Norwich late of London,) who had preſided 


over the education of the Prince of Mali, reſigned their 
places; and were ſucceeded. by the earl of Waldrgrave, and 
the biſhop of Pererborougb. The King of Prufſia was great- 
Iy piqued with the court of London. on occaſion of the 
Peinsipality of Eaft-Friezeland, and other matters; and he 

ä | 8 ' thereupon 


\ 


mereupon diſcontinued his payments to the egi proptich 
tors, on account of the Silgſa loan. M. Michel, his miniftet 
here, preſented to the duke of Nexveafile, an expoſition of 


"the motives, (as twas intitled;) in which he declared, that 


his maſter ſtopt payment, becauſe of the ſeizute of many 
of his ſhips by the Engl. However, the expcfition in 
ueſtion was ſo ſtrongly anſwer' d by the court of | Loxdort 
thin his Pruſſian Majeſty candidly gave up the point. 
2. Was not the year 1753 more frunfu} in events? 
The ſeſſihn was opened the tith of Jamary, by a 
ſpeech; In the addreſs of the commons, a member object. 
ed to the complimenting his Majeſty, on his wiſdom .in con- 


ducting foreign affairs; but this addreſs was carried with- 


out ſuch amendment. Ihe national debt amounted this 
year to J 74, 368,415: 15:1. And now the Tarksy trade, 
on à petitiom of the merchants of * Liverpool, Yarmouth, Cc. 


was laid. open. Two bills paſſed this ſeſſion, which made 


a prodigious noiſe,” both within and without doors, wiz 
that to permit perſons 8 the Tears religion, to be 
naturalized by parliament; and another for the better p*e« 

venting elandeſtine marriages. Many petitions were pre. 


ſented for, and againſt; the former bill; and the city of Loa. 


don oppoſed it ſtronglyi The court-party in general, fa- 
voured the bill: The friends to it u the great advantage 


of having a ſett of, monied' men in the kingdem; who ex- 


ted Exgliꝶ' manufactures to all parts of the world: whillt 
$s enemies inſiſted, that the paſſing it, would tend greatly to 
the diſhonour of religion; endanger our exeellent conſtitu- 


tion; and highly prejudice trade. However, this bill Went, A 


at laſt, through both houſes ;\ and obtained the royal aftent. 


The bill for preventing clandeſtine marriages, : met'with - 
yet greater oppoſition than the former. Mr; Peibum was _ 


ſtrongly for it; but many excellent ſpeeches were made pro 


and cor, My. Fox holding the bill up in the houſe, in E? 


manner as Hutbony ſhewed the murdered body of Celan 


made a kind of a parody of the ſpeech in Shatr/prar, on that 


octafion. The enemies to the bill inſiſted, that were it to 
paſs into n law, all the property of the kingdom would bs 
9 — by great and rich families : while the friends to N 
obſerved, that the irregularity of a multitude of marriages 
particularly thoſe of the Fleet, proved of the moſt deſtructoe 


\ . * - 


eonſequence to many; and was a ſcandal to the nan. Ty | 
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paſſed however into a law. An act paſſed this ſeſſion, for 
purchaſing by a lottery, the Maſum, or collection of Sir 
Hans Shan, with the Harleian collection: and for pro- 
viding one general repoſitory for the ſame: and like - 
wiſe” tor the Coctonian library, with that of the King. 


Accordingly, all the above - mentioned particulars were * 5 
bought: and are now magnificently lodged in Mentagee- „ 
Houje, where they form the nobleſt collection in the world. fag 
The late venerable Speaker, Mr. O»fow, was of infinite he 
ſervice in perſecting this eſtabliſhment. - The ſeſſion of I 


parliament ended the 7th of June. This year was ren» 
dered remarkable, by the romantic affair of Elizabe 
Canning, a wench who pretended that on New-Tear's 40 
1753, ſhe had been ſeized by two men, under Bedlam. M all, 
who tore off her clothes, gagged her, and carried her to 
Enfeld-Wofp ; where, ('twas wildly affirmed,) ſhe had ſub. 
ſiſted alwolt a month, on only a quartern loaf. On this oc- 
caſion, one Mary Squires, a gipſey, was tried and ſentenced 
to die ; but afterwards reprieved, to the great joy of all 
perſons of ſenſe and humanity: and Canning being tried for 
perjury, was tranſported for life in 1754: The diſcovery 
of this vile impoſition, which greatly aiſturbed the peace 
of the public, was chiefly owing to the indefatigable pains 
taken by Sir Cri/þ Gaſcoyre, then lord-mayor of London. June 
the 7th, Dr. Cameron, brother to the famous rebel Lochiel, 
was executed at Tybury, for high-treaſon. Thecolliers riſing 
at Briſlul, on account of the exportation of corn, many 
lives were loſt ; alſo at Leeds, Manchefler, &c. where the 
mob roſe'on account of the turnpikes, and the dearnefs of 
proviſions. Commiſſaries having been appointed by Great- 
Britain 2 N for ſettling the limits of ee | 
it a red in their meetings, that the Frenc raphers 
had arbitrarily contrived. — makes a on 
and given names to nations in ſuch manner, as ſuited their 
own claims; by which means, they: pronounced themſelves 
maſters of the greateſt part of what ſhould, properly, be 
called Nova. Scotia. The French commiſſaries infiſted fo 
peremptorily on theſe uſurpations, that thoſe of Exgland 
were recalled ; and the conferences broke up. The French 
had likewiſe begun to make ſettlements on the river Obio; 
and committed many hoſtilities againſt the Eng/;4, in. other 
parts of America. The above uſurpations, were the _ 
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of the war which broke out not afterwards. The par- 
hament met the 15th of November. And now the act relating 
to the naturalization of the Jun. which had enflamed the 
common people almoſt to madneſs, was repealed ; after hav- 
ing given very 3 trouble to the parliament. This year 
was founded a ſociety ſor the encouragement of arts, manu- 


factures, and commerce; from which excellent eſtabliſſiment 


the greateſt national advantages ought to ariſe 


. What were the molt remarkable occurrences of 17542 & 


A motion was made, but afterwards Hofe ſor 
to bring in a bill for aboliſhing oaths ; as only 

door to perjury. - The 6th of April his Majeſiy put an end 
to the ſeſſion, and to the parliament ; and ſeemed to hint, 


in his ſpeech, that the nation was upon the eve of a War. 
Soon this, the parliament was diſſolved ; and writs 


were ordered to be iſſued. Mr. Pelbam, who during ſome 
years had been conſidered as firſt. miniſter, died in March 


this year. He came early into life; and was a captain f | 


- 
. 
- 


dragoons in the aQtion at Prefon againſt the rebels, arp 


175: His friends have painted his adminiſtration 'in the 
molt beautiful colours; whilſt his enemies ſet it in the moſt 
greeable light. Great feuds broke out in elan, occa- 
fioned by the money bills there. At this time, the French 
were continuing their encroachments in Americe. — 2 


diſa 


had made à ſettlemont the Ohio ; when major W/ 


and many others; and deſtroyed all ſuch Irdians as diſco. 
vered the leaſt friendſhip for the Fuge. Thus the Brie 


colotites in North-America were in danger of being ruined 
by the French. As the complaints made of this to the court 
of Verſailles were diſregarded ; and the. French continued 


to commit many acts of hoſtility, and to ſurprize ſome 
Englif forts ; the Britiſb miniſtry ſent orders to their go- 
vernors, to form a ſort of political confederacy, and to 
repel force by force. The Eng miniſtry was far from 
being united; and Mr. Pelbam's death occafioned many 
alterations. The duke of Newcafle was made firſt ber 
This ſociety was firſt ſuggeſted by the indeſaticable Mr. William 


Shipl-y, of Wincheſter, The beneficent yiſcount Folteflone was its firſt 
ent. | | 8 
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ingion, being ſent to diſlodge them, and bring, if ble, - 
the Ind:ans over to the Engliſh intereſt,” was The 
French had debauched the Indians called the Six-Nations, 
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of the Treaſury ; and Sir T hemas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate 
in his room. The affairs of the Euglih, in the Ea, - Indies, 
were in a bad condition in 17513 but were retrieved by 
the excellent conduct, and SS captain 3 
Clive, who, being ſon to an attorney in Lenden, had gone 
out, (to his great honour be it ſpoken, ) only as a clerk or 
writer in the £aft- India company's ſervice. This extraor- 
dinary man, by his ſuperior bravery, humanity, and good 
diſcipline, won the affection of all the natives. Major 
Lawrence, who had been ſent from England, gained much 
honour in this war. Mr. Dap/eix, governor of Pondicherry, 
headed the affairs of the French in thoſe parts; and ſeveral 
Nabobs, or petty Princes of that country, ſhared in the 
war: but in Nowember 1753, the French and Engifo Eaſi- 
India companies, + concluded .a convention for reſtoring 
peace in the Ea, - Indien. Great feuds broke out the pre- 
ſent year, 1754, between the King of Nrante and the par- 
liament of Paris. The French, during many years, had 
carried on their incroachmene in Nerb- America; whilſt 
the Exglliʒ Americans. continued amazi indolent; ang 
ſome 'Engli/p traders practiſed the Hameful 
upon the Indians ; not to mention, that many of the 
vernors, ſent to the Britiſb colonies, were men cf. no 


racter: whilſt the French miſſionaries, on the other hand, 


were exceedingly active. About 1946, the Acadians, or 
French peutrals, had joined openly. with the Canadian, 
in order to put the whole province into the hands of the 
Freuch ; by whoſe artful joſtigations, there, an attempt 
was made upon the infant colony of Halifax. In 1751, 
the French neutrals burnt the little town of Dartmorth, ly- 
ing on the other Jide of Chebydo-bay; they Killing and 
ſcalping all the Britiiß ſubjects they could meet With, 
1 he French grew formidable in other parts of America; 
and built a conſiderable number of forts, | ſuch as Creaus- 
Point, Fort Frontiniac, Ic. which belonged either to the 
Þriti/h crown, or to the Britilh Indians, The £ngb/ had 
- tamely connived at the building of theſe forts ; and Jome 
of them were raiſed before it was ſo much as knopwn- that 
they were begun. Thus the court of Fer/ailles had formed 
a plan, in America, ol an empire, as extenſive. as that of 


old Rome. 
e . Wha 


1754. rener : 
. What was done in the ſummer of this year? ; 
As war was thought to be approaching, the Kisg 

made a great promotion of general officerz. I he elections 
went on, (to ſpeak in general) as uſual. Afay the 31ſt, 
the new parliament was opened by the duke of (unmber- 
land and other lords, under commiſſion. from bis Ma- 
jelty ; when the chancellor delivered a ſpeech. An end 
was put to the ſeſſion by the lords commiſſioners on the 
th of Fane, This year began a diſpute about the elec- 
tion of ſheriffs, the diſſenters feſüſing to ſerve that office; 
upon which a law ſuit enſded. About this time, the 
| hereditary prince of Haſe Caſel, conſort to Princeſs 
Mary of England, turned papiſt; to the great grief of 
bis father, and the aſtoniſtiment of all the proceftapt 
courts. Mr. Wall, the Span miniſter, promoted enge 
at Madrid, the intereſt of Eagland; in oppoſithn to that 
of France ; wWhilſt the *Portupueze, in hopes of improving 
their trade by ;quarreſfiigew th Exel „treated the mer- 
chants of that cdtntr Med in Portugal, very ill; but 
- matters Were, lt laſt der ted 0. run on in their uſual 
channel. Notwrhſtandiug the mighty efforts employed 
by the French, to make themſelves" maſters of -North-Ame- 
rica; Mill the Rrongeſt* atffmolities broke out between 
the governors of Tome .of the Engliſe calonies, and the 
inhabitants of them. Great feuds aroſe alſq in Pen- 
vania, notwithſtanding which, the government in Zx2/agd 
kept” a watthful eye over their intereſt; and ordered 
ſeveral regiments to be ſent over to, them. The parlia- 
ment met the IAth of November, when his Majeſty, in his 
21 Nttle notice of the national differenges with 
rande. This year, the total of the ſupplies amounted to 
4.073.779“. Rae ee was now in great Giſtreſs 
for money; as was evident from its haying recourſę to 
that ſure, but deſtructive expedient, a lpttery. . The 
French were fitting out à powerful naval-argjament,: and 
making” preparations for invading his Majeſty's: Germgee 
dominionis ;'in order to force him to 'make- peace upon 
their own terms. Very great diſturbances broke out, 
both within and without doors, on occaſon of the Qxford- 
ſpire ele ion. At this time, robberies and murders 
were very frequent; — were afterwards checked by 
| . 5 8 7 4 e p a WW. 1 of means 
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means of a Police “, or plan of civit magiſtracy, drawn up, 
in 1784. by the late Henry Fielding, Elq; and which has 
fince been happily executed, by his brother and ſucccflor, 
Sir Fohn Fielding ; whoſe uninterrupted vigilance contri. 


- butes greatly to the repoſe of this metropolis, and the 


country round it. As a war with France was daily ex. 
peed, major-general Bradzoct was ordered to go to North. 
America with a body of regular forces, who were to join 
the provincial troops, | Wt 
S What were the conſiderable events of 1755 
March the 25th, 1, ooo, ooo J. Sterling was granted 
to the King, to enable him to augment bis forces both 
land; in conſequence of a meſſage from his 
Majeſty to the parliament. At the ſame time that the 
court of Fer/aille; was giving the moſt ſolemn aſſurances 
of their pacific intentions ; undoubted advice was received 
in Zondon, that a French fleet, with a great number of 
Jand-forces on board, was ready to ſail from Bref,, 
and other ports of France. Upon this, the admirals Be, 
cawwen and Halborne, were ſent out with a fleet, with 
orders to follow that of France, which had failed for 
America. Afril 25th, his Majeſty put an end to the 
Teffion. Duke de Mirepoix, the French miniſter at the 
court of Lenden, and a man of honour, having declared 
to the Erl miniſtry; that the firſt gun which ſhould 
be fired in hoſtility, would kindle a war through all 
Europe ; this, ſo far from intimidating the Eugllli mi- 
niſtry, ſerved only to ſharpen their reſentment ; and 
to prompt them to carry on their warlike preparations 
with incoedible vigour. As his Majeſty had declared his 
reſolution of viſiting his German dominions this ſummer ; 
the nation was in great pain, for fear he ſhould be in- 


tercepted by the French : beſides its being apprehended, 


that no good harmony would ſubſiſt between the members 


of the regency, during the King's abſence, General 
Bradaeck, on his arrival in America, found a Ap back- 
wardneſs, in all the preparations, for his march, ty 
| | tne 

e It may be proper to obſerve, that this Police is not the exerciſe cf 
power, but the proper promulgation and execution of juſt 
laws, enaQted by a free people, (in conjunction with the other two 
Kates,) to promote tt.cir own felicity,—Sce the Origin and Effects of a 
Police, by Sir John Fielding, London printed by A. Millar, 1756 
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the French forts on-the Ohio. He nevertheleſs ſet out, at 
the head of about 2000 men. During his march, his offi» 
cers earneſtly intreated him to proceed with great caution, 
for fear of ambuſcades ; but he being haughty, flighted their 
advice; and advancing towards Fort du nefue, was at- 
tacked by an ambuſcade of the enemy, when he was 
defeated and flain, Above half his army loſt their 
lives on this fatal occaſion. "Twas ſaid, that the 
flaughter was made by the French Indians. This defeat 
was aſcribed chiefly to Bradaoct's s pride, and his mili- 
tary education; which made him diſdain the irregulars. 
The news of this loſs cauſed great conſternation, both in 
the colonies and in Engl Governor Shirley, now 
made a general, had been ordered to march as "egos as 
the lakes Erie and Ontario, where veſſels were to be built; 
but this ſervice was never rmed. However colonel 
Monckton drove the French with the utmoſt bravery, 
out of all their forts in the bay of Fandy ; after which 
15,000 Hcadians, or French neutrals, were forced ta give 
up their arms. Admiral Beſcaues being arrived off the 
banks of Newfoundland ; and the French fleet under de la 
Mothe, being there at the ſame time, they could not 
ſee one another becauſe of the thick fogs ; but the 
Alcide and Lys, two French men of war, were taken by 
captain Hoxwe, (afterwards lord) and captain Andres; 
the former baving aun with amazing bravery | 
French as har” com 1 of this amazing brave? which ny 
_ Engliſh retorted Ter „ AS 2. for their unjuſt en- 
croachments in e Amerie 3 and, 


=” ——— outward bong 1 5 
ſhould be ſtopt and brought into Brits ports. Juy 
the 24th, admiral Hawke failed upon a cruize to the 
weſtward, with 21 ſhips of the line, c. but did not 
meet with the French feet. The 1 th of Odaber, ad- 
miral Byng, with 22 ſhips of the line, 2. ſailed Kkewiſe 
on a cruize to the weſtward, to i t the French -ſqua- 
drons under Duguay and La Mothe ; but had no opporta» 
nity of doing any thing. During this, the French trade 
Wa every where ed by the EM cruizers; 
300 nchen ſie, end K From jr ding bong: 
5 — 
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Joto Brisi ports before Cliy/imas, This grea raiſed the 
B, eint Ed agar artfonkt voir Pre tho" theſe had 
whe infoleneeny ERS 1 pin 
What was Yo! vt 22 
F Phe fort of 
$819 + motions, ha 


not been ptoperly fortibed He 
Too ener Nirgard, but that expedition was laid 
aſide; and this Tecrent phe ht have been 5 very pre- 
rarious, had not Mr. Vaobyſan, a 9 hs 158 and a 
rxlation to Sir Vrrer Warren, — tre e Wiſitia 


and the ,provinea) $Fobps ml fee: to the 
French near Late Veor A 1 4 Hofer Was wounded, 
and taken prifoner. 1 Addery was gf the moſt happy 
conſequence to the Brit; interęſt. Still the tiſtr4Rions 


continued among the E- 7 mY Jets of the notthern 
<olonies ; who "rope "ON "he Florious meaſure 


propoſed at 4 bary, 2 reſo ing all the govern- 


ments of theſe lot! bs into a kind of political re- 
9 under one head. By che excellent adminiftta- 
of the marquis of Harti. L0H now duke of D.won- 
fu” lord- lieutenant of Jrelaud, the Terment, which” had 
eee the repoſe of that. and, was Allayed; 
rvifrons among that People Beit deceme dangerous 
5 rument. The foreign tratfactions of this year, 
200 to England, were Kept very. ſecret; oy Be 
EY important. Plring Fly 5 niche, * 
Vm to eat. Britain; to whit? WD er 
contfihnted. Ihe Frencb tampered arg e Fine 
Germany, and won dver the eher of of Cl * 75 Fa 
*bring- to poſicfs themfelves of the eleQorate Hanover, 
he two 1. . in the treaty of Peiisur gl $$ 
W A partition of his Prigian Majelty 8 gema, 
en ee ing of Great. Britain w Dry to agceds,; 
e reftheU The 1 50 With, . ridignation. Abaut 
E 8 time, an Uynatural treaty was concluded be- 


75 the coutrts of Vienna and Yeirſailles. . Hit Britgnric | 


Ry then 'required the auxlliaties, flipülated to him 
wy" treaty with the Empreſs.Queen ; but they were ex. 
Sly refufed. th he courts of Vienna and Ver/aiiles won 
over the Empreſs of Ruta; and endeavodred, 'but in vain, 


to win over the ' court of Madiid, His Majeſty, ow 


Y. all this | time had * in Hanover, returned to 


re, tr the Nownels of general 


No 
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the 15th of Seprember. He had, whilſt abroad, concluded 
a ſubſidiary treaty with N; by which her Imperial Ma- 
jelly was to keep ready a body of 55,000 men, and 40 or . 
50 gallies; to be employed in his ſervice. About the ſan e 
time, he entered into another treaty with the landgrave of 
Haſſe- Caſſel, for taking into pay 800 Han; and he at- 
terwards took 4000 more of ihe ſaid troops. A ſtrong op- 
poſition was made in parliament to theſe treaties, as ſoon as 
they were made public. . | 
9. What was the effect of this oppoſition? _ 
A. The parliament met the 1th of Netember, when his 
Majeſty, in his ſpeech, told them the meaſures he had ta- 
ken, for che advantage of- Great- Britain, and the conimon 
cauſes; and ended with informing them of the treaties con- 
cluded by him with Rua and Hie Cafſet, and ordered 
thoſe treaties to be laid before the houſes, Very loyal ad- 
dreſſes were moved ſor by both houſes ; but they did not 
paſs either, without very flrong debates ; parties being 
ſtrangely confuſed- at this juncture. Sir Themas Robinſon 
reſigning the. ſeals: of © ſecretary of ſtate, his Majefty de- 
livered them to Mr. Fox: and Mr. Legge, "declaring him- 
Yelf - againſt thbe* new ſyſtem of foreign. meaſures, "was 
ſuccerced»as chancellor of the Exchequer, and à lord of 
the Treaſury, by Sir George -Lyttteron ; and lord Barring 
ſucceeded Mr. ⸗Fex, as ſecretary. at war. It was scknow- 
Jedged, that as his Majeſty's rejecting, whillt abroad, 
all ſuch propoſals; mude him by France, as were prejudi- 
<ial io the Britiſb intereſt, had raiſed the ſtorm Which 
was ready to break over his electoral dominions; juf. 
tice therefore galted upon Great. Britain to defend Ha. 
mover, _ The event ſhewed, that the treaties with NM 
and Heſſe Cafel, were of advantage to the Brit: intereſt. 
Nowvemorr. the 24th, '50,000" ſeamen, (induding' marinesz) 
wich land- forces, ſobligies, and ſoppligs, were Wred*r 
the ſervice of 1756. It ſhauid have been obſerved, chat 
November the i ft, happened à meſt dreadful earthquake, 
which laid Lien in ruins. No ſpectaele could — 
be more tremendous, than the fight of that eity. Abo 
10,000 perſons loſt their lives; but the Dugi, theb reſi- 
dent in {aſbon, ſuffered the leaſt. Member the "28th, on 
a moſt bene walent meſſege from his! Majelly;- 19,0“. 
were voted: for aſſiſting the diireſisd peopſe of * 


- 


— 
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A great part of that ſum was ſent in rice, corn, flour, 1ri6 
beef, and many other neceſſaries. His Poreugueze Majeſiy 
returned the warmeſt thanks to the King and people of 
(3reat-Britain, for this ſeaſonable ſupply. 


5 What were the moſt remarkable incidents of 1756? 


In January, ten new regiments of foot were voted; - 


and 115, oo0 J. (with 5000 J. for Sir William 7 ohn/on,) as a 
reward for the ſervices done by the people of certain colo- 
nies in North-America. Eleven troops of light dragoons 

were alſo voted. The total of the ſupplies granted for 
this year amounted to /.7,229,117 : 4: 6+ : thus Great- 


Britain very wiſely 2 for war, in the ſame manner 
as if it had been actually declared. During this interval, 
the French had been ſecretly preparing to ſeize upon the 
iſland of Minorca ; and it was ſaid, that the reaſon why 
the Exgiiſb miniſtry did not ſend out a ſtronger fleet than 
that which ſailed under admiral Byng, was ſuppoſed to be, 
their apprehenſions of an invahon from : which 
obliged them to keep a ſtrong naval force to prote& 
Great-Britain : and would not permit them to fend 
out a ſquadron to block up the harbour of Teulon. The 
beginning of April, admiral ag, with ten ſhips of 
the line, ſailed for the Mediterrazeen ; with orders that in 
caſe he found the French fleet had paſſed the Straits 
of Gibraltar; he then ſhouid detach ſhips«under admiral 
Weſt, to join thoſe which were either at, or going to 
Halifax. But, if no French fleet had paſſed the-Strait:, 

he then was to ſail inſtantly for Minarca; in order to pro- 
tet that iſland, and alſo Gibraltar. During this, Gal- 
Jifſoxiere, with 12 ſhips of the line, and 5 frigates, with 
tranſports, having above 16,000 men on board, had landed 
troops in Minorce, and inveſted fort St. Philip ; ſpite of 
the oppoſition made by general Blakeney. And now the 

- King of Pruſſia, in order to prevent the Ryffans from 


cu into Germany, made a ſolemn declaration, that 


he would draw his ſword againſt any foreign troops, (the 
French as well as others) who ſhould enter that country. 
Soon aſter a treaty was concluded between their Britannic 


And Proffian Majeſties, by which they bound themſelves, 
(in order to preſerve Germany from the calamities of 


war) not to ſuffer troops of any nation to enter, ot paſs 
thro' it. At the ſame time, the two powers ** 


- 


» 
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affair of the Sia loan: and the indemnification claimed by 
the ſubjects of is Praſtan Majeſty. The 11th of May, the 
treaty was preſented to the houſe of commons by Mr. Fox ; 
with a meſlage from the King, relative to his treaty with 
huis Pruſtan Majeſty. A moſt datiful addreſs was preſented, ' 
in conſequence of this meſſage ; and 1,000,000 of money 
was voted, for enabling the government to take ſuch mea- 
ſures, as the exi of affairs might require: likewiſe - 
20,000 J. to make good his Majeſty's engagements with 
the King of Praffia. This happy re-union, of the two 
heads of the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, gave infinite joy 
both within and without doors. Mr. Roxi/le, the French 
miniſter, having ſent an inſolent letter, as from the French 
King, in which the Exg/z6 were treated as ' cond, and 
demanding immediate reſtitution of the French ſhips; Mr. 
Fex, by order of his Britannie Majeſty, returned a ſpirited 
anſwer to it. Matters being in this critical fituation, the 
two powers publiſhed memorials and manifeſtos ; when the _ 
French court finding that of Great-Britain inflexible, prepa- 
red for a vigorous war both by ſea and land. Duke 4 2 
repoi left England abruptly, and returned to Paris; during 
which the Engliſh miniſtry, to the great joy of the nation, 
were very add ive in their military preparations. His Majeſty 
demanded, by Calonel Yorke, the Coo men which the 
Dutch were obliged by treaty to furniſh him; but thefe 
were not — and they came to an expreſs reſolution 
to remain neuter. Upon this, Great-Britain declared war 
. ſolemnly againſt France, the 18th of May; as the French 
did afterwards againſt Greaz- Britain. 3h 
2. What were the reſt of the moſt remarkable occur - 
rences of 77 FL 5 Th 
A. Lord embarked for North-America, as com- 
mander in chief of the Britif there. The Hand- 
werian troops, deſtined for the of Great-Britain, 
landed at Chatham. May the zoth, the parliament was 
e to the 38th of ; ſoon after which, an ex 
preſs brought word, that Admiral Byag had fallen in with 
Galiſomere's iquadron ; but that little had been done on 
either ſide. vice came that was taken by the 
French. The Admirals Hawke Saunders fa ed 
Admiral Byag in the Mediterranean ; and Lord Tyrawle 
was ſent governor to Gibra/tar. The "parliament wa 
5 | * 7 pro- 


* 


Pruſta, by his ſudden march into S, diſconcerted 
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prorogued June the 18th ; ſoon after which, advice-was re. 
vas 


„that fort Sr. Philip had ſurrendered «to duke 4: 
Fichilien Auguſ the 12th, Admiral Byng coming back 
to England, was committed pxiſoner to Greenu ich- to/. 
ptal. By this time all the 1 Hanowerian | and Heſſian 


auxiliaries were landed in Exglard, Where the great ſcat- 


city of corn occaſioned valt diſturbaces. A be King of 


the dcfigns of his enemies. In September, as the Harth 


ſeized by the Engl. The King of Auna gaiued the 
great battle of 'Lowe/chuts, and took Omen. About this 
time there were great diviſions at court; and Mr. Far 
resigned the ſeals. In N:wember neus came of the ſucceſs bf 
the Exel; in India, under the brave vice- admiral Maſſor, 
and now there were great changes ii the adminiſtration ; 


beg in to favour the French trade, three fudir ſhip: were 


the duke of Deworfbire being ſet at the head of the 


Treajurg-tcard ; earl Temple at that of the Hamiraliy; Mr.“ 


Legge, at that of the Exchequer. ; and the great ſeal was 


pat into commiſſion, lord Hardwicke having * reſigned. 


eccmber the ad the parliament met, and was :apered 


à popular ſpeech; ſoon alter which, William hirt, Ec; 


was appointed one of his Majeſty's; principal, ſecietaries 
of ſtate, in the room of Henny For, 35 and the duke 
BY 


of Bedford, lord: lieutenant of /cdland, a public ſub- 
ſcripticn, ſet on foot by Sir 7h Fielding, 4oo young 


vagtants were cloathed, and ſent on board the King's 
ſhips. _ Soon after this a ſociety, (plained by the benevo- 


Ient Jonas Hanway, Eſq:] was ſounded hy the name ef the 


marine ſociety; * which has ſi nce moſt ſeaſonably ſupplied 


de navy with 5452 men, and 4452 boys; the providing 


for whom, in a proper . mahner, n the veicſtubliſiment 


of peace, is 4 matter-of very it at conſeq̃ueure. 
2 What were the chief tranſactiaus of 2799 


Fame the Gehb; Damien h hounbatiihius- boen ot 
of his ſenſes) atrempied to Mb the Frath King. ms 


* 


month, the + militia Bill, in hielt o@neral Hege Thaun- 
gend + was indefatigable) Was: brought in. Frevious thereto, 


ſome diſcourſes and pamphltis had en 4pubbtifhed rom 


„I write. abis December, ver e W173 base GbRgeg 


the public with an intereſting account«@f che marimneſoelety, of which 


there are many editions. + Now viſcount. 


" 
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nime 10 Ame and particularly an excellent one, intiled, 
I treatiſe cane ning tbe ge ee e by . 8. .) 1 
ae noblen which informs: us, that his treatiſe 


been honquredswich the approbation of the .late+much- 
lamented Prince af alen. Phe vaſt benefit accruing to 


wm a — of ſudh % 1Mhilitia was evi- 
Jeet opportunity it q are ws, f Heading a 
neee bly -of our — — 
a Cam , in the Terrabir pri vatver, 
in amn dente manner — — — 
bis, Sas de, with about 40% men on RT ſides, 
An army afogltertation was votad, 2 "rate his-Majeity's 
Lcaarll daminions, with thoſe of the Ring of Prufie ;1and 
pray begun in che houſe of commons, into 
— eras mis iſtry and f che late board of Aumi- 
— with regal to Morra. Murch the-rgth, admiral 
ene Ust, purſuant to his fentmnoe. on board the Mo- 
mar. Aboutths time, his hien Majeſty generouſſy 
deſaſed ua grace ful nuutralitg. tered: him for the elecſo- 
_ ate ef ham. In eil, Mr. Air and Mr. Legge veũ gu- 
edetheir mgα A and were — by the city of 


—— Wich mer freedom ir new admi- 
= 1 — — 
2 — by the -exceſlive 
s wad ven. ad vice «came, that the »Greenwbicb 
—_— er van taken by ab :d:5quadion in' the He. 
abeaies. The i me wurinoreaſing, the com- 
um pgromd anbien on -eredic, fo. be as abe 
endies ef affairs might! rec alſo 50,000 /, ſor the 
and. .2a,000 1, \for the Exſ-/niq" "worpany, 
King of Prin defithted count Branson near Progus, 
and. laid ſiege to that city, Phe Perch marthiog ito 
wil Abbadir, he idbice 10f «Ounb2rddcd enokwhofeld; ar % 
head -of +the. army of obſervation. ; during Which the Nx 
ams at ck ed the Ki Ty rg e Bominions; _ About 
this time his! an 2 "by: count 
Daun. fat Callia, aud = "ride wbe woke 
Calqiia in the Eaft- Indies, was taken by. — n 


| C Lonbe! Priated for % Millan, 1957, Second Edition, 


ad command the army of obſer- 
nh, ſailed from England; where 


3 


THe: n this month, the duke of Cumberland , 
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and 170 Eng/i/amen were thruſt into a narrow dungeon called 
the Black-hole The duke of Cumberland, in paſſing the We- 
fer, was attacked by the French, but repulſed them. The 


duke of Newwca/ile firſt lord of the Treaſury ; Mr. Legge 
chancellor of the Excheguer ; lord 4n/or, firſt lord of the 
Admiralty; and Mr. Fox, pay-maſter of the forces. Jul 
++ his Majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion, Sir Robert Henley 

in 
took 
war 
when the fleet was commanded by the admirals Hawke, 

Knowles, and Broderic ; and the land-forces by Sir John 


n of Ofend and Newport. A ſecret dition 
et on foot (againit Rocheford, as appeared — 


Mordaun . A battle was fought between the duke of Cun- 


| berland and marſhal 4 Eirtes, at Haſtenbek, when the 
French claimed the honour of the victory. His Royal 


Highneſs retreated, with a view to corer Bremen and Verden; 


and to keep up a communication with Stade, whither the 
archives, Cc. of Hanover were ſent. Captain Gilchrift, 
in the Southampton, fought five French privateers with ama- 


zing courage. M. de Montcalm took fort William Henry in 


Nartb- America; and admiral Watfen dying in the Eaft-Indirs 
(greatly regretted by his countrymen,) was ſucceeded by the 
brave rear-admiral Pocock. Admiral Holbourne blocked up 
Louiſoburg. The Swedes began hoſtilities againſt the King 
of Prof. Riots broke cut in ſome counties, owing to the 


common people not underſtanding the nature of the militia 


act. The duke of Cumberland ſigned a convention of neu- 
trality for Hanser, with duke de Richelieu, who was now 
maſter of that electorate: after which the French violated 
the convention. Advice came, that the fleet under Sir 
. Edward Hawhe, and the land-forces under Sir Jobn Mar- 
daunt, were returned from Baſque road, without attempti 
to land; and had only demoliſhed a fort in the little iſlan 
of Aix, the ill ſucceſs of which expedition gave great unca- 
_ fineſs to the people. In Ocaber, the duke of Cumberland 
returned from Germany, when he * all his military 
- .employments ; and the krit regiment of guards was given to 
Sir John Ligonier, (now ford This month, the admirals 
and Beatus failed on a new expedition, A prodi- 
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patriot Mr. Pitt was again appointed ſecretary of ſtate; the 


len lord-keeper ; about which time, the French 
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gious hurricane in North. America, did very great damage to 
Halberg ſquadron. His Praſſian Majeſty gained a com- 
lete victory over the French and Au ria commanded by 
'rince df Soul iſe, at Reſbach ; but count Daus defeated the 
Prince of Bevern near Breflau, and took him priſoner. 
The Freach, under the ſpecious pretext of the late neutra- 
lity, committed the moſt * outrages in the electorate 
of Hanover 3 upon which, the forces of his Brizannie Ma- 
jeſty recommenced hoſtilities. The King of Praſfa defeated | 
count Daum at Lia. Marſhal Richeres threatened to de- 
ſtroy the electorate of Hanover with fire and ſword ; and 
burnt the ſuburbs of Zell, but was oppoſed by the brave 
Prince Ferdinand. The King of Praffa- retook Bre/las. 
December the 28th, died Princeſs Caroline Elizabeth, third 
daughter of his Britannic Majeſty ; a lady who poſſeſt all he 
virtues of humanity. * eee 
I By what events was the year 1758 diſtinguiſhed ? - 
A. Captain Lockhart, of the Tarter man of war, was 
rewarded with a ſplendid piece of plate, by the merchants 
of Londen; and with a gold ray by thoſe of PBrifal, for 
his bravery in ſupporting the trade. Captain Forrel, of the 
Auguſta, diſtingarſhed himfelf greatly againſt the French. 
In mans. 1d a — ge —_—_ Majeity, r00,000 J. 
were unani ranted, for ſubſiſting and — 8 
ther the army, in his electoral n Marſhal Richeiew 9 
being recalled, on account of his rapaciouſneſs, count 4: | 
Clermont ſucceeded to his command; and in the mean time, 
the French were diſlodged, by Prince Ferdinand, from 
the electorate of Hanover. The young Prince of Brus 
fc behaved very gallantiy on that occaſion. The 
French ſeized upon Bremen. They had intended to ap- 
propriate to themſelves the entire revenues of the elec- 
torate of Hanover; but duke de Randan, the Frendb 
overnor of Hanover, gained t reputation, by his 
umane behaviour in hat The Fondrozant man 
of war, with the French admiral % 2a:/te aboard, was 
taken by the gallant in Gardiner; Who loft his life in 
the engagement. The Orphan man of war, a French ſhip, 
was alſo taken. In March, the French had evacuated all 
| the electorate of Hanover, except Minden. Commodore 
Holmes recovered the town of Embden, which was an 
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important acquiſition. A few rioters, who obſtructed the 
* militia act, were hanged ; about which time, the tempo- 
tary bridge, built whilſt London- Bridge was repairing, was 
- burnt by ſome villains. Admiral Pocect beat Monſieur 
Ache in the Eaft-Indies ; and the Enxglih took Senegal 
in Africa. The King of Pruſſia jovelied Olmutsz ; but 
count Daun obliged him to raiſe the ſiege with great 
loſs. Lord Arſon was appointed eommander of a fleet 
fitting out for ſea. The commodores Keppel and Tyrrel ; 
with the captains Dennis, . Falkener, and others, ſignalized 
themſelves in the ſea-ſervice.. Great preparations were 
making for an expedition againſt France, under the duke 
of Mar/borough. Prince Ferdinand gave the French a ſig- 
mal defeat a Crevelt. Dr. Henſey being tried for: hold. 
ing an illegal correſpondence, was ſentenced' to die; but 
afterwards ſent out of the kingdom. In Fuze, Thurot, in 
the Marſbal Belleiſſe privateer, made a great many captures 
off the Scotch coaſts ; but always treated his priſoners with 
remarkable humanity. The diſagreeable news came, that 
fort St. David's in India, was taken by the French. The 
Hritiſb troops, under the duke of Mariborougb, landed at 
Cancalle, not far from St. Maler. Here finding them - 

_ ſelves too weak to attack the town, they burnt about 100 
ſail of ſhipping; and afterwards re · imbarking, they at- 
tempted to land at Cherburg ; but as the army was ſickly, t 

It returned to #ngland. Ba e s being beſieged by the 
Eglise, the fleet commanded by admiral #2/cawver, and 

the land forces by, general Amberſt,) ſurrendered the 27th 

of Fane ;-and the garriſon amounting to 307 men, were 


made priſoners of war. General I olſe ſignaliaed himſelf 
greatly at this ſiege. | | 
2. What other remarkable-events-diſtinguiſhed the year 
4758 | i 6 . 
| —_ General A%:rcromby appearing before Tironderago, 
Athe, gallant. Jord Herve, having been killed in the march, | 
attacked the French intrenchments there; but with very ill ( 
ſueceſs, he loſing near 2000 men. He afterwards diſpatched | 
about 3000 provincials, under colonel Brad/reet, againſt | 
Fort Frontiniac, which he took, and afterwards demoliſhed. 
Fired with the nobleſt ſpirit, Prince Edward (now 
duke of | York) went on board the Effex, ——— 
: obe; 


eren 


Since deceaſed, | 


"i 
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there they deſtroyed its famous baſon and 


. 77 65x 
Howe ; when the fleet proceeded to Ong: Landing 

ortifications; 
and burnt all the veſſels in the harbour. The Eng/ifo 
fleet ſailed next towards St. Males, and landed ſome 
miles from Sr. Cas; but being oppoſed by duke 4 Aiguil- 
lon, governor of  Britanny, in their retreat about 600 of 
the Eng/i/> were killed, and 400 taken priſoners. Several 
 Engl/h perſons of rank fell on this occaſion, among whom 
were, general Dury, and Sir Fohn Armitage, of Yorkfrire. 


The cannon and mortars, taken in Cherburg, were lodged © 


in the Tower.of London. The Engliſb made an unſucceſs- 


ful attempt on the iſland of Gree, Captain Harvey ſigna- 


lized himſelf in the Mammon /b. Upon a plan drawn up by 


Sie Riga 


or "Houſe of 12 


Is of mortaligy, whoſe ſettlements cannot be found. 


Ad in %% following, : was opened the Magdalen - Hocſe, 
| ny 2K; reet, Goodinen) Fial, for the reception of pe- 


80 Tae ce This foundation owes. its riſe, chiefly, 
Ahe 
charities, have their reſpeclive excellencies, and both are in 


> flouriſhing condition. 8% the zoth, the duke of Marl- 


orough died, much. lamented, at Munffer in Germany. The 
am having belieged Cuftrin, his Pruſſian Majeſty flew 
to its relief; when a bloody battle, wherein 21,529 Kuſ⸗ 
ts and only 2000 Praſſian were ſlain. By this victory 
count Daun's plans were defeated ; upon which the Ran- 
evacuated. the Pry dane did alſo! the Sweats. 
Ogeber the iſt, the Kipg, of :Po | 
Pans, and. dangerouſly wounded. As thoſe peſts of dociety, 
[the Jeſuits,) were concerned in this aſſaſſination, they were 
baniſhed his dominions. Marſhal Daun ſurprizing the 
Pruffian camp_.near. Hobkerchen, about 7000 Prafſians were 
killed on, the ſpot, with. Prince Francis of Brunjevic,.and 
held · marſha l. Auth. Nowember the 23d, the eworhouſes met; 
when the ſeſſion being opened by commiſſion, the lord- 


keeper made a ſpeech, wherein he took notice of the many 


. A events: which diſtinguiſhed that zern and recom- 
mended a vigorous ſupply. The Frezeb deſpairing to de- 
- Tend fort du Jugſur, 2 when its name (as ſome 


in May 1758, Was inſtituted the AHlum, 

fuge, near V Hminſfer-Bridge, for orphan 

fr from ihe age of 10 to l3 years, reſiding within the 
| e 


enevolent Robert Dingley, Eſq; treaſurer. — "Theſe 


gal was ſet upon hyirof- 


ſay) ' 
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fay) was changed to that of Piigſburgb, in honour of Mr, 
ſecretary Pitt, whoſe meaſures had been ſo glorious to Eng. 
land. General Forbes commanded in this expedition, which 


colt him his life. The whole of the grants this memorable , 
year, amounted to 4 10. 586,487: 7: 1. | 
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S. What were 


e principal tranſactions of 175 


? 
. Many perſons, of the firſt diſtinction in Partga | 


were ſeized on account of the King's aſſaflination. Cap. 


- tain TyrrePattacked three French men of war; and ſigna- | 


lized himſelf ot on that occaſion. Tezvary the 12th, 
died her Royal Highneſs Anne, Princeſs of Orange, eldeſt 
—_— to his Majeſty, This lady had been diſtin. 

hed by the nobleſt accompliſhments. Commodore 
Nene took the ifland, forts, and garriſons of Gore ; 2 
conqueſt of the higheſt advan to the gold and gum 
trade, e. About this time the King of Spain died 
Lally the French. general beſieged Madra/s, but 
without facceſs. In March advice came, that general 
Hobſon and commodore Moore, had made an unſucceſsful 
attempt on Martinice, but had afterwards proceeded to 
Guadalupe. The campaigns were now opened all over Ger- 
many. Five per cent. additional duty was laid on all dry 

oods.” As the Durch carried on the French trade in their 
ttoms ; the Engliſh ſeized many of their ſhips, for 
which the Dutch made very heavy complaints. The cam- 
paign in Germany was carried on very briſkly. About this 
time the captains Gilchriff and Ho/ham, took the Diana, 
a French frigate ; and captain Elliot, another, called /a 
Mignone. In April, three of the mbſt table members 
of the States-General, came into England, to remonſtrate 
concerning the Dutch "ſhips which had been confiſcated. 


: * 


* 
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1759. 
with Marigalante, Ce. were taken by commodore Moore, 
aud general Barrington. June 4th, the Prince of Wales 
(his preſent Majeſty,) being of age, there were great rejoi- 


cings on that auſpicious occaſion. In 7uly the PISS 


from France being expected, proper meaſures were taken: 
J 


to defeat it. Sir William en took fort Niagara, aplace 


of great im z as al Amberft did Ticotiderags 


and Crown-Point, Auguſ the 1ſt, was fought the famous 


battle of Minden, won by prince Fer over. marſhal 


Contades ; who loſt above 10,000 men. The g 1n- 


FANTRY, (more than 2000 of whom were 


— 


- 


wounded,) gained deathleſs wreathes in this engagement. | 


The heroic ng of Pruſſia was defeated by the R 
at Cunnerſdorf. 


men of war. $ the 4th died greatly | 


Princeſs Elizabeth Caroline, ſecond daughter to the late 


Prince of Wales. Subſcriptions being opened for raiſing 


ſoldiers, great numbers enter d. About this time Qurbec, 
capital of the Freach empire in Nertba America, was taken 


by the Eng 

who loſing his life on that occaſion, gained immortal glo- 
„General AMonchteon, who was gerouſly wou 

altes himſelf great! 

nour to force Quatyc to ſurrender. In November appreben- 

ſions of the invaſion increafing, of pt diſpoſitions were 


made to fruſtrate it. The houſe of commons voted a mo- - 


nument to be erected in Wefminfier-Abbey, to the memory 
of the aniverallyregrened genera Wolfe. "Twas now ex- 
ed that the Fr make a deſcent upon [reland. 
ov. the 2oth, admiral. Hazwte coming up with the Frizch 
fleet under Conflans, defeated it x taking or finking five of 
their ſhips ; forcing eight of them up the river Villeine , and 
| 2 the reſt. This was one of the moſt fignal naval 
ories fince the defeat of the Spano armada in.1588. 


This victory has immortalized admiral Hawke. The noblen 
_ thanks were returned him in the houſe of commons, by the 
ſpeaker ; and two thouſand pounds per annum were after- - 


wards ſettled upon himſelf, &c.. The Kings of Great-Bri- 


tain and Pru/ſia, declared their defire of opening a congreſs - 


for a general peace. Subſcriptions were ſet on foot, and 


greatly 
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dmiral Beſca auen engaging M. de i Clue, 
defeated him gloriouſſy ; and took or burnt Sun ; 


4 forces, commanded by general WoLezz 


ly. General TownBend had the ho- 
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17 
ally encouraged, in favour of the Britiſs infantry whey pie 
ad behaved ſo valiantly at Minden and Quebec; likewiſe | me 

for the widows. and orphans of ſuch as fell in thoſe ac. Gu 

tions; and for cloathing the French priſoners.— All of them ſch 

excellent chatities! The parliament having agreed to a | | 

loan of eight millions, the ſubſcription' was immediately ye: 

filled. | The armies in Germany now went into winter. Ge 

| rters. . ; 

9. What were the moſt remarkable occurrences of the gai 

year 17607 | ren 

A. Bri adier general Murray was made governor of fro; 

Quebec. In February, the famous Monſieur '7 burot landed (thi 

1000 men in Ireland; but was afteru ards killed in an en- voy 

agement with the brave capt. Elliot, &c. May th, earl * con 

2 was executed at Tybarn, for the murder of Mr. Job- rati 

fon his ſteward. Captain Stianer of the Biddeford, and cap- Won 

tain Kenedy of the Flamborough, engaged four French ſhips ady 

with incredible valour; capt. Skinner loſing his life: June thai 

the 2d, advice came of the ſucceſſes of the Exgliſb under ſely 

vice-admiral Pocock, againſt the French in the Eaſt Indies. bre 

Fant the 28th, the agreeable news was brought, that the exp 

French, after befieg heging of See had — by ge- bis 

neral Murray „to raiſe the ſiege wich great precipitation. on 

Jißh the A a dreadful fre broke die in 15 ajeſty's yard a bz 

at Portſmouth, About this time, many tegiments of mili- to 

tia were encamped at WY tmchefer. General Laudohrn, after | grac 

baving been Tepulſed with great boſs, at the ſiege of Glatz, fore 

took general Foiguer” priſoner, in a very obſtinate engage | ton, 

ment. July the 22d, an expreſi brought word; that admi- eigh 

ral Rodney had vety much alarmed the coaſt of Frame. ocea 

About this — the · troops, under the command of the all } 

3 Hereditary- prince, gained a fignal victory near Prxdorf; in His 

- which Zlhor's horſe highly dikinguimed themfelves. Jh . of þ 

| the 31ſt; was the glorious action of V arbeurgb, between natic 

ere of the allied army, aud the greateſt part of that of 2 — 

e Fresch; in which the — were —— — mar- - Hig] 

Gr and the Engliſh a immortal honour rele 

8 2 Agi the a, d Doran Majeſty attack- folen 

ed the Au 725 under general Zaudobn, in their march and 4 

between tz and & when 5000 Aria, excel 

N * — 4000 taken priſoners, * pineſ 
P , 
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pieces of cannon; the Pruſians. not * above ioco 
men. Captain Byron of the ſhip Fame, deſtroyed in the 
Gulpb of St. Lawrence, three French frigates, with 22 
ſchooners. "x 8 7 5 : 
9. What were the other conſiderable occurrences of this 
year, till the. acceſſion of his prelent Majeſty King, 
GeorGE III? | ee oe nr 
A. About Sept. , the Hereditary-prince of Bra 
gained ſignal advantages over the French army near Zie- 
renberg. The 21ſt, admizal Pocock, with the Tarmenth, Sc. 
from 2 paſſed by Port/mouth with 16 Eaft-India ſhips. 
(their cargoes being of prodigious, value,] under his con-, | 
voy. The 2 36, a letter was received from colonel Coote, 
commander of the King's forces in India, containing a nar- 
rative of the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms in that pati of the 
world. O8. 5, captain Dean and: major Perm, brought 
advice, from lord Calvi and brigadier-general Ambenſt, 
that Sep. 8, the garriſon of Montreal had ſurrendered them - 
ſelves priſoners. Orr. 6, the camp at #inchefler began to 
break up. i Were now l for ſome grand 
expedition. I he 6th, the lord mayor, Sc. waited upon 
bis Mzjeſty with an humble addreſs, to congratulate. bim 
on the reduction of all Canada. The 23d; his Majeſty aw 
a battalio of the guards paſs thro' Ken/mgton, in their way 
to Port/mauth. Anis was the laſt time our late moſt 
_ gracious ſovereign had an opportunity of reviewing his 
forces; he being ſuddenly ſeized, at his palace at en- 
ton, the 25th of Oober, between the hours of ſeven and 
eight in the morning, with a violent diſorder, on which 
oceaſion he fell ſpeechleſs, and expired ſoon after ; tho! 
all imaginable endeavours 'were' uſed for-his recovery. 
His Majeſty died in the 7 5th year of his age, and the 34th 
of his reign. His ſudden death was a great ſhock to the 
nation; by whom he was honoured and beloved for his 
7 virtues. On Sunday the 26th of O&ober, bis Royal 
ighneſs GeoxGe Priuce of Wales, (whom Heaven lon 
mal was proclaimed K1nG in London, with the uſu 
olemnities, and amidſt the loudeſt acclamations of a loyal 
and moſt affectionate people; who, from the well-known 
excellency of his diſpoſition, hope for every terreſtrial hap- 
Pineſs under his government. Of this his Majeſty* was 
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i pleaſed to give a n ee omen the day of his ſucceſſion. n 

3 the following mo ious declaration, dated at Carl:- | 
den-, the 25th of G. „ Which is as follows, vis. , 


The loſs that I and the nation have ſuſtained by the 
death of the King my Grandfather, would have been 
= ** ſeverely felt at any time; but coming at ſo critical a 
-”. - *JjoenRure, and ſo unexpected, it is by many circum- 
«© Rtances augmented ; and the weight now falling upon 
me much increaſed. I feel my own inſufficiency to {ng 
por it as in but animated by the tendereſt affec- 

ion for this my native country, and depending on the 
vice, experience, and abilities of your lordſhips ; 
on the fapport and aſſiſtance of every honeſt man, I (WW 

e gener with chearfulneſs into this arduous ſituation; and 
all make it the buſineſs of my life to promote, in 
- _<-gyery thing, the glory and happineſs of theſe king. 

F . doms; to preſerve and ſtrengthen the conſtitution both 
in church and ſtate: and, as I mount the throne in the 
© mid of an expenſive, but juſt and neceſiary war, I 
. ſhall endeavour to proſecute it in the manner the moſt My, 
©. *< likely; to bring on an honourable ar laſling peace, in | 
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